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INTRODUCTION 


The purpose of this Institute isto impart knowledge to the 
whole world, about Tamillanguage, literature, society, culture, 
civilization, philosophy, art and architecture, history, etc. The 
proposed plan is to have ten volumes on the Heritage of the 
Tamils. This project is made possible by holding annual 
Seminars. 


Till now we have conducted in this series, six seminars, i. e. 
l. Cultural Heritage of the Tamils (1978); 2 Literary Heritage 
ofthe Tamils (1978); 3. Language and Grammatica! Heritage 
of the Tamils (1979); 4. Art & Architectural Heritage of the 
Tamils (1980); 5. Historical Heritage of the Tamils (1981) and 
6. Philosophical Heritage of the Tamils (1983). 


The Five Seminar’s proceedings have been published already. 
Now the thirty nine research papers presented by the eminent 
scholars in the seminar on “Historical Heritage of the Tamils” 
held at our Institute from 23-12-'81 to 25-12-'81 are being 
released in printed form. This book helps to understand the 
political and cultural history of the Tamils during the ancient 
and Sangam period. : 


Our main aim in conducting such seminars and publishing 
their proceedings, isto get full knowledge of the past, and to 
bring to light many new findings, and to clear many obscure 
thoughts. When we know about the past, and are aware of our 
heritage, we may fashion ourselves in sucha way to builda — 
bright and productive future. History helps us to peep 
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through the blanket of the past; By knowing the Tamil History, 
we can try to regain our lost heights of the early centuries and 
build a new society on those deep-rooted foundations. The 
past, which was like the Himalayas, has now dwindled to some- 
thing like the Vindhyas. 


When we think ofthe Kallanai at Trichi, the  rock-cut 
temples of Mamallapuram, the Bragatheswarar temple at 
Thanjavur etc., which are mile stones and land marks in the 
Tamils’ development, we feel our historical heritage, and are 
proud of the attaiments of our elders. 


It is not just to «talk? about our glorious golden past that 
we like to hold seminars; but it is to bene 
gressive path and help us in our mission of 
aware of the Tamils. 


We are greatful to the Hon'ble Minister. for Education 
Thiru.C, Arankanayagam, Chairman of our Institute, for all his 
encouragements. 

We are thankful to all the 
valuable articles to this semina 
fulfilling its project. 


fitus in our pro- 
making the. world 


scholars who have contributed 
T, and helped this Institute in 


Our thanks are due to Mr. M. ர, 


helped us in reading the Proofs careful 
Kumar who printed this book neatly. 


Ahamed Maricar who 
ly and Mr. Saravana 


Editors 
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The Tamils legitimately claim to their credit the cultural 
symbols of a civilisation which is at least twenty centuries old. 
These add up to make the identity of the Tamils as a people, and 
have been in continuous evidenee during their historical 
evolution all along. The history of a people would normally 
include all their achievements and failure to achieve and all 
their contribution to the cultural milieu of human Society. But 
for purposes of this conference we restrict its scope to the pre- 
sangam and Sangam periods; i.e., roughly from the beginning to 
the 3rd or 4th century A.D. This may be said to be the 
pedestal on which the later history of the Tamils stands, of 
course, subjecting itself from time to time to the changes which 
time, in its wake, inevitably brings. 


This civilization, like any other, had its infancy 
adolescence, adulthood and so on till its inheritors are today 
in a position to recapitulate all that had happened to their. 
society from the’ beginning. Even as a sensitive man starts 
writing his own biography in the evening of his life, a fully 
grown society also begins to take stock of all the factors which 
time and circumstances had built into its making. This is the 
historical urge natural to mature minds and today we are engaged 
in one such retrospective assessment which in technical language 
would amount to historical criticism. Itis a consciousness of 
the historical importance of the past that makes us indulge ina 
description of the past and a discussion of its nature, 
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It is clear that our pre-19th century ancestors did not look 
upon their past with a historical eye and it is obvious from the 
fact they wrote no historical literature per se. (Historical 
literature, of course, is different from mere source material 
from which history can be constructed). This new tradition of 
looking back on past events with the curiosity of a historian is 
not germane to our old culture, but is a newly acquired trait 
not more than two centuries ago. Thus a valuable new 
awareness dawned on us. This awareness involved a severe 
critical training for a secular historian, which must have been 
in the earlier stages a great strain to a people accustomed to 
looking for transcendental meanings even in drab material facts 
of life; the demands of historical criticism embarass and weigh 
heavily down on the makers of myths and the spinners of 
spiritual yarn. lt 1s worthwhile examining for a moment how this 
awareness came about. 


Emulating the historiographical traditions of west intro- 
duced in our part of the country by Orme, our own scholars 
started probing into the past history of the Tamils, though 
Orme himself like the ancient Greeks was concerned entirely 
with contemporary history. The past was slowly but in fits and 
starts brought before our. mind’s eye by devoted researchers 
like P. Sundaram Pillay and V. Kanagasabhai; the thread was 
later taken up by professionals -like S. Krishnaswami 
Archaeology an entirely new scientific discipline came to the 
assistance of historical research and saw pioneers like Hultzsch 
assisted by their Indian counterparts, in the field: e g 
T.A Gopinatha Rao, K. Venkayya and K. V. Surana nva 
Iyer. Alexander Rea to Mortimer Wheeler constituted another 
batch of eminent archaeologists who left a rich tradition for 
Indian scholars to build upon. These men established firm] 
modern methods of discovering ancient facts, C. V Damod : 
Pillay and U. V. Swaminatha lyer, adopting CR SES 
brought to light and edited ancient classics, and forei uem s 
(especially Greek, Latin and Pali) of the South were னி 
with: meticulous care and scholar 1801085101 

1 an arly discussion by Schoft, 


Iyengar. 
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Mc Crindle, Geiger and a host of other dedicated scholars. 
Bishop Caldwell who wrote ‘The History of Tinnevelly’ and 
the writers of sub-regional histories, the authors of the numerous 
District Gazetteers and Manuals, e.g. the illustrious Nelson 
and Love are monumental examples of early historiographers 
whose efforts have been followed’ up by the scholarly sons 
of the soil, now too numerous to mention. 


Thus the past came to us not through Sthala Puranas and 
distorted quasi-religious tales but through the findings of 
scientific research. But what is more important than the huge 
pile of oddly assorted information thus gathered, is the new 
spirit of critical. enquiry which came to dominate the study 
of these facts. Agama which has all along been the most 
respected pramana yielded place to demonstrative proof and 
logical inference, though the trausition one suspects has been 
very slow and halting and even now not fully enthusiastically 
accepted in certain quarters. But there are encouraging signs 
of the diehard intellectual traits surely wearing out and the 
story of our historical heritage, when it comes to be written 
exhaustively, will certainly be the product of strictly scientific 
and modern historiographical techniques employed by scholars 
who would have left behind subjective approaches to problems 
of history. 


While this kind of study of the past has informed us about 
the persons and events of ancient times, the tradition of 
criticism has instilled in us the ability to spot problems and 
seek their solutions. I am certain that the scholars who will 
be participating in this seminar will be dealing substantially 
with the different facets of our historical heritage; and so I 
shall content myself with pointing out certain historical 
problems which doggedly defy definitive answers. ‘I do not, 
however, suggest that I will be offering such solutions here. 
and now, but I shall ‘merely refer to the historical importance 
of the problems and the fact that so long as they remain’ 
in the vapoury realm of conjecture, the entire picture of the - 
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4 HISTORICAL HERITAGE OF THE TAMÍLS 


Past except for the broadest outlines remains dim and cannot 
permit of dogmatism of any kind. 


Prehistory brings its first problem of the sequence of 
stone and metal ages in Tamilnadu and it largely centres round 
the finds in Adittanallur. The cream of the problem is whether 
the copper culture of the North and the iron culture of the 
South have a North-South chronological trend or a South-North 
one; at the hands of acertain kind of scholars, the problem 
tends to become emotive. The megaliths of south India have 
been studied afresh in the context of megaliths in the Middle 
West as well as in North India, and the problem of dating 
them gets into the melting pot again. 


Once we move from prehistory to protohistory, the most 
important question relates to the home land of the Dravindians 
(apart from the linguists wanting to know the origin of the 
word itself). There are scholars who are sure in their minds 
that the ancestors of the people who today speak one or 
another of the south Dravidian languages have been 
natives of this land and that the land and the people have 
been coincident. The question of an external homeland of the 
Dravidians has not been as widely discussed as the counterpart 
question of an Aryan homeland. The idea of a Central 
Eurasian home and for the Aryans seems to be logical in the 
light of literary and archaeological evidence but it has been 
stoutly held by some ,writers that the Aryans have been from 
the start natives of India. A similar situation tends to develop 
in the case of the search for the original homeland of the 
Dravidians. Recent researches basing themselves on linguistic, 
cultural, archaeological etc., grounds have been Suggesting a 
middle west origin for the Dravidian speakers of south India, 
but there is also the other view that they were the autochthons 
ofthis land. It may be noted that some great peoples in 
certain countries were only immigrants like the Americans 
coming to the New continent from beyond the Atlantic; and 
the franks who are a major element ofthe french people and 
the Normans to whom the English owe to much were after 
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all not natives of their lands, but strange are the reactions 
when the scientific spirit disturbs the complacency of orthedoxy. 
Discussion of this problem of the homeland of the Dravidians 
has been running on parallel lines. 


A problem integrally related to the issue of the original 
homeland of the Tamils cropped up a few decades ago when 
Fr. Heras, a renowned Indologist, posited a link between proto- 
Tamil and the Harappan language. This has assumed the 
status of a major academic controversy, incidentally striking 
many sentimental chords among the non-participant observers 
of this discussion. At the purely academic level, the subject 
seems to be still capable of a wide divergence of opinion, with 
the Finnish and Russian scholars confidently asserting a proto- 
Dravidian connection with the Harappan language and many 
western scholars remaining wholly unconvinced by these 
assertions. Thus goes an interesting discussion which bids’ fair 
to elude definitive solution till the Harappan Rosetta stone 
turns up. t 


Minor questions like the origin of the Brahmi script, 
the problem of indentifying the Moriyars referred to in some 
Sangam texts, the truth about some  Chera king feeding the 
Mahabharata hosts impartially, whether Karikala marched 
up to the Himalayas conquering all India on the way and 
similar interesting but defiant queries can be depended upon 
to engage the attention of scholars for all time to come; for 
the data on which a clinching answer can be given are either 
woefully insufficient or just not there. The favourite whipping 
boy of historians who have a marginal contempt for Tamil 
literary traditions, is the account of the three Sangams found in 
the commentary onthe Jraiyanar Kalaviyal. The appropriate 
methodology of dealing with textual problems like this has 
not yet been satisfactorily evolved and wecan expect verbal 
battle between sarcasm and anger to go on endlessly. One of ’ 
the by-products of this problem is the question of last 
Lemuria; though Lemuria itself has been lost; seemingly 
learned discussions on the question are very much present, 
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but no one seems to be eager to get up an interdisciplinary 
discussion on the subject. 


Once weare firmly within the Sangam age, we are told by 
learned authority that we can never be sure where we are; 
for the age of the Sangam seems to be quite elastic depend- 
ing for its elasticity on the enthusiasm of the scholar. Though 
it is generally agreed that the age ‘lies safely between c. 
2nd cent. B.C. and c. 3rd cent. A D., both the ends are so 
dim — the earlier one dimmed by the morning mists of the 
proto-historic dawn and the latter befogged by the Kalabhra 
confusion — that the temptation to. fix the ends according to 
one's pleasure seems to be irresistible to some scholars. But 
this 15 nothing compared to the chronological . uncertainties 
within this period and these relate mostly to fixing the dates 
of particular Sangam texts, the sequence of reign. periods and 
so on. The tantalising nature of the evidence at the disposal, 
of the historian is proved by the morsels.of colophons and 
imperfect astronomical data, numerous poets and kings bear- 
ing very similar names, a natural poetic predilection to 


hyperbole etc all of which add up to the misfortunes of the 
historian of the Sangam age. à 


To the impatient as well as the enthusiastic historian who 
is not very particular about scientific method 
tion. steps in when data are exhausted. 
accounts for half the travails of the ploddin 
tossed from linguist to literature, historian to astronomer, and 
art critic to traditionalist the task is by no means easy sai 
for him. There are two great handicaps to the understan 
of the Sangam age which the modern historian has to su 
best he can: One is the absence of a frankly. historical 
comparable to that of Thucydides;.the other is th 
absence of. remains of monuments or art pieces ௦ 
This is surprising in view of the fact that many re 
earlier periclean and contemporary Augustan age stil] 
fairly intact. The art tradition finds.abundant mentio 
Sangam literature but it is, mortifying thal 
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What I have recounted so far is only one side of the story 
and it is not intended to be pessimistic. I have only suggested 
that these problems are also part of the historical heritage of 
the modern scholar. But he has enough material to go on if 
he wishes to have a reliable picture of the lives of the Sangam 
Tamils. 


The incontrovertible image of the historical heritage 
handed down by the ancient period is somewhat as follows: 
When the Tamils emerged from the darkness of pre-history 
through the twilight of proto-history to the broad daylight 
of the historical period, they were already advanced enough 
in civilization to have set up independent kingdoms with ports, 
capitals, armies and administration and strong enough to be 
left in peace by mighty monarchs like Bindusara. The 
early Tamil Brahmi epigraphs show that they were literate, 
charitable and concerned about the welfare of ascetics. These 
ascetics could have been Bauddha, Sramana or even Hindu 
tapasvins. Since Buddhism had reached Ceylon quite early, 
it is natural that the religion had its influence in the 
land of the Tamils also. The migration to the south of many 
Jainas or Brahmanas probably in the period of Asoka started 
an era of necessary accommodation between the native culture 
and the on-coming ones. This process certainly did not result | 
in à complete fusion of the two, but ended up in each taking the 
other as an unavoidable co-existant social factor with which it 
would be prudent to get on peacefully. Thus the essential 
traits of ancient Tamil culture are still distinguishable from 
the exotic influences. Indian society has an undeniable and 
unfailing knack of putting up with opposites and getting 
on with incompatibles It was wisdom or indifference or what 
you will; but whatever it was, the pains of fanatic feuds were 
rarely witnessed here; and this wasa particularly marked - 
characteristic of the Sangam age standing forth in clear contrast 
to the theistic exclusivism of theBhakti and post-Bhakti periods. _ — 
There were no doubt the beginnings of Saiva, Vaishnava, Jaina . 
and Bauddha etc. traditions even in the Sangam age. The © 
Tolkappiyam, Paripadal, Silappatikaram etc, witness wor ship S 


£ 
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Mal, Murugan, Mukkatselvan, Vendan and other deities but 
there is no trace of religious persecution as such. 


That was atime when the gods of the southern pantheon 
Were getting reconciled to their counterparts in the northern 
tradition i. e. men and gods were equally engaged in establi- 
shing fusion and identities. There was a lot of borrowing from 
pantheon to pantheon; this process of equation went quite far 
but not the whole hog; for Velan veri Adal remained as much a 
purely Tamil worship form as the Vedic sacrifice was orthodox 
Brahmanical. There were points at which fusion and equation 
and even parallelism were impossible and at those points they 
were not attempted. Kannagi worship was purely local and the 
sacred bathings in the month of Thai (Dec.-Jan) later on sliding. 
back to Markali (Dec.-Jan +) Were special indigenous forms of 
worship while, Baladeya worship was emphasised here; and Siva- 
Rudra identification started a dual role to that mighty god. 
Murugan, now a matter for considerable learned research by 
Indian and foreign Scholars, dominates the Tamil religious 
sentiment of those times; and he sits in the Tamil Academy, 
arbitrates in literary disputes, weds a local hunter girl, assumes 
the form ofan ascetic in Palani-a feature unknown to other 
parts of India. The prayer verses prefixed to the Anthologies, 
somé devotional poetry in Silappatikaram and the whole of the 
Paripadal constitute all the religious poetry of the Sangam Age; 
and with considerable ingenuity the roots of many later religious 
systems have been discovered there by assiduous scholars, 


But while all this was happening at the mor 
cated and learned levels, the village gods, 
majority of people worshipped and to who 
for their succour and their enemies? destruction, reigned 
supreme in the country side. The distance— physica] aS Well 
as religious—between the two sets of deities still remains 
unbridged and as wide as ever 


€. sophisti 
whom the vast 


m they prayed 


In the realm of government and polities, 
ficant point.is that the monarchical Polity had been acce ted 
as the only form of government, and even à 


pede the occasj 
lapse into republicanism suggested by some sub-Him NAE 


the most signi- 
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tribal polities in the North are unknowu here: the Kural 
also proceeds on that assumption of political values; and 
political hierarchism was the chief element of public life in 
those days. This gives the reason for the absence of literary 
texts specialising in  politico-philosophical speculation on 
ideal forms of government, as distinct from pious pro- 
nouncements on administrative and bureaucratic functioning. 
The wise men of that age thought more about cleansing and 
purifying the existing systems and removing the dross from 
them than devising new systems with new  socio-political 
yalues built into them. This a reflection on the political 
consciousness of the Tamils, nay of all Indians of that age— 
in fact of all ages except the contemporary one—for it would 
repay to remember that in the city states of Greece monarchy 
had been abolished centuries before the Sangam age and in 
Rome the people asked for the laws to be written down. 
This attitude to political values was the direct upshot of 
their philosophy of public life. The identity of the Tamils 
depended more on a certain way of life, the language they 
spoke and other values they shared, rather than their 
membership of a political community or citizenship as we 
would call it today. So practically all the values which are 
reflected in the literature of that age relate to the non- 
political social ethos. While we speak about heritage, it must 
be remembered that we have travelled so far away from the 
Sangam political values that even if Karikala offered to 
rule over us now, we would rather elect him as a Chief 
Minister than enthrone him asa King. Even in the heritage 
of a people there are values which are admirable from a 
distance but unacceptable at close quarters : for we would 
rather have socialistic equitable redistribution of wealth than 
an economy whose distortions had to be constantly corrected 
by private charity and royal munificence. 


There are areas, however, of the achievements of the 
Tamils of the early period of our history which are ௦ 
perennial value. Their Sense of national Values was no 
warped by an excessive philosophical pessimism, they live 
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a fulland. hearty life. Their poets who were the mouthpiece of 
that society came from every imaginable cross section of 
society and both sexes. The quality of that literature which 
has not been surpassed is an indication of the intellectual 
attainments of the Tamils of the Sangam age. The fine 
arts of Music, dance and drama which they raised to classical 
levels, mention in the Arangerrukatai of the Silappatikaram 
marks them off as a civilized people endowed with a keen 
sense of aesthetic sophistication. The sentiments of Justice, 
compassion, repentance, loyalty and forbearance which find 
mention not only in theoretical texts like the Kural, but 
in the living pages of the anthologised poems reminds us of a 
cultured society whose material achievements merely ornament 


the moral fibre of that people. Any people in the world would 
be proud of such a heritage as this. 


4 
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The Stone Age Cultures 
in Tamil nadu 


M. RAJASEKARA THANGAMANI 


Introduction: 


One of the main sources for the reconstruction of the 
earlier phases of history of Tamil Nadu is archaeology. Asa 
result of the excavations conducted by the Archaeological 
survery of India, University of Madras and the Archaeology 
Department of Tamil nadu, we have a.volume of archaeological 
data for the study of the pre-historic and early historic cultures 
of Tamil nadu, Evidence for the evolution of stone age cultures 
in Tamil Nadu is supplied by the results of the explorations and 
the excavations under taken by these bodies. Unfortunately the 
results of many of the excavations conducted by them have not 
yet been published and so we have to depend largely on the 
brief reports published so far. Further there is the need for the’ 
study of the ecological back-ground and the geo-morphological 
conditions under which these cultures grew. Geochronological 
studies are still in their infancy at least so far as Tamil Nadu is 
concerned. However by piecing -together the information 
available from the excavations and explorations, an attempt has — 
been made at best to brace the life and culture of he neolithic oM. 
people of Tamil Nadu. — PS 


The Palaeolithic. Culture =e sies ee ஒதி 
. Implements of stone, made by ase earliest inhabi 


have bee 
Tamil. Ne age id Borsa Bariz by Materi 
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throughout Tamil Nadu. Thes serve as unfailing evidence to the 
human habitation us the dim past. They throw some light 
on the life and culture of the people.Explorations in Chinglepet, 
North Arcot, Madurai and Thirunelveli Districts have unearthed 
Spears, tools for digging, choppers, knives and hammer-stones. 
Obviously the stone tools were crude and were used for 
gathering their food. Some palaeolithic sites have been unearthed 
in the valley of Kortalayar near Madras and also in vadamathuari 
and Uthiramerur in the chinglepet Dist. From the remains at the 
vadamathurai and Athirampakkam sites reveal that the palaco- 
lithic men used the hand-axes. Stone implements of thc 
palaeolithic men were also discovered from Sriperumputhur, 
Erumai — vettipalayam, Manjanakaranai, Nampakkam, and 
Kudiyam in Chinglepet District, Takkolam in the North Arcot 
District and Adirampattinam in the Tanjore District, Varagur in 
Salem District, Aviyur and T.Puduppatti in the Madurai District. 


The Palaeolithic man was a nomadic tribe, mighty hunter 
and food gatherer whose main Subsistance was fruits, nuts and 
roots and occasionally animals. His resting place was caves. 
Pottery was unknown in that stage. Burial, too was unknown. 
The skin of the animals, leaves and barks were used by them as 
clothes. His cultual advancement or technological progress was 


very slow Hence this stags in human history suffered a lull in 
progress. 

The last phase of the Old Stone Age marked with a techno- 
logical change leading to a material advancement, 
has been called the Mesolithic age (the late stone age)But in 
Tamil Nadu there is only a meegre evidence for the upper 
Palaeolothic phase. The oldest microthic relics are found in 
the red sand dunes, the Teris in the coastal areas of Ramnad 
and Tirunelveli Districts. The important centres 111 
Kudiraimoli, Ittamodi, Sawyerpuram and Megnanapuram i 
Surangudi dunes are the important Specimens of this 
variety. Stone implements of the late : 
men were discovered from Bodinayakkanur, 
Thathanodai Medu, Thirumangalam, 
Sivarakkottai, Karuvelampatti an 


This stage 


Stone age 
ல்‌ Kollampattarai, 
erivakulam, T. Kalluppatti, 
d Sennampatti in Madurai 
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and Sawyerpuram, in Tirunelveli Districts. A huge collection 
of Microliths were found near Madurai recently. "They have 
revolutionised the tool making industry by using better 
varieties of stone like Jaspar, Agate etc., The Teris were 
first observed by Bruce Foote and recognised as fossil sand 
dunes. Reviewing the Tirnnelveli Microliths, Zeuner assigned 
4000 B. C as the probable age of those implements. 


Neolithic Culture 


In Tamil Nadu, the late Stone Age or the food gathering 
Stage was ushered into the Neolithic Age or the New Stone 
Age. This stage marks a crucial phase in the progress of 
civilisation, Here the ‘Neolithic Culture’ represents a stage 
in the march of Man’s struggle for existence in which the 
domestication of animals and plants, sedentary life and the 
use of polished stone axes were introduced for the first time. 
The man in this stage had not acquired th: knowledge of 
metallurgy. It was a period of rapid economic change— 
a revolutionery change in the agriculture and cattle rearing 
termed as ‘the Neolithic novelty’! and ‘neolithic revolution’ 
by the modern archaeologists. 


In this period, man reached the food-producing stage. 
He learnt the art of agriculture and began to settle in a 
place. This semi-settled or fully settled life of the 
Neolithic people paved the way for the joint tribal life. - 
This stage also witnessed the advent of cultivation of lands, 
domestication of household animals like buffalo, pig, dog, 
etc, and pottery making. The pottery is known as the 
‘burnished grey ware’. This has been valled as the first 
finite stage in the quick progress of man towards civiliza- 
tion and culture. Techniques like pecking, grinding and 
polishing were followed in producing different types of axes, 
which were hafted on to wooden handles and were used to 
clear the forests. While the  palaeolithic people used the 
quartzite, the Neolithic people employed the black trap, a 
new variety of stone for making the polished variety eR 
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tools. In this stage, burial of the dead people was in 
vogue. Inthe Neolithic Age, man because acquainted with 
the urbanisation.? 


“Polished stone axe culture" and “food producing culture” 
are the other names which have been suggested by the scholars 
for this stage of cultural development. The excavations at 
Paiyampalli bear ample testimony to the existence of Neolithic 
Age in Tamil nadu. 


Surgeon General cornish was the first man to discover stone 
axes (1865) in Tamil Nadu. But the credit goes to Bruce foote 
for his pioneering work in this field. He has collected and 
classified the polished stone axes and placed Tamil nadu on the 
Neolithic map of India. He has also collected a large number 
of ground stone axes on the top of the shervroy hills. A stone 
axe of the neolithic type was also found by him from Seidunga 
nallur near Tirunelveli. Neolithic implements were also 
discovered from Korkai (neighbourhood of) Sawyerpuram in 
Tirunelveli . district, Theni, - periyakulam .and. Karuppannasami 
Temple bund in the Madurai District, Ninniyur (Udayarpalayam 
Taluk) and Othakkoil in the Trichy. District, Mokanur in the 
Salem District, Mallapadi and Senangamedu in Dharmapuri 
District, Sengamedu -in the South Arcot District. A mace head 
was discovered in Manamadurai. A flake saw of chert was also 
found on the bank'of the river Palar in Thiruppattur in the- 
Chinglepet District. 


* [tis noteworthy that a factory site of the neolithic culture 
was also discovered by Bruce Foote near varagur in the Krishna. 
giri Taluk of Dharmapuri District. Among the weapons arid 
tools discovered there are twelve types of celts, six types of 
chisels, three types of hammers, two adzes anvils, corn ‘Crushers 
cylinders, discs, and hammer stones. There are a number of 
mace heads, two types of mealing Stones, “mortars, pestles , 
pounders mullers, pivot-stones, polishing grooves. slabs fo, 

grinding slick stones, whet-st ones, tally stones, thumb Stones, 
pencils of steatite and phalli, besides stone Vessels, stone XR 
heads appear to have been popular.?- 


` 
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In this connection the work done by the great scholar 
B. Narasimhaiah deserves special mention here. Many scholars 
like S. R. Rao, V. D. Krishnasami, K. R. Srinivasan, 
K. V. Raman, V. N. S. Desikan, K. V. Soundara Rajan and 
others have contributed much in tracing the origin and growth 
of the Neolithic culture in Tamil Nadu. 


Explorations and Excavations 

A neolithic habitation site at paiyampalli in the North 
Arcot District was discovered and excavated by S. R. Rao of the 
Archaeological survey of India. But the result of the exca- 
vations is not yet published However this excavation gave 
fresh impetus to further research in Tamil nadu. chinglepet 
(1946 V. D. Krishnasami), pudukkottai (1933-34 to 1945-46, 
K. R. Srinivasan), Madurai (1969, K. V. Raman), coimbatore 
(1957-58 to 1962-63 V. N.S. Desikan), Dharmapuri (1972 
B. Narasimhaiah) and North Arcot (Paiyampalli 1964-65 and 
1967-68, S. R. Rao) Districts have been systematically explored 
by the archaeologists to trace out the neolithic habitation Sites. 
Thiru B. Narasimhaiah also has undertaken systematic explor- 
ations for the neolithic remains in the Dharmapuri District 
Pótential areas like shervroy and Kalrayan hills ranges western 
and northern taluks in the North Arcot District and the area 
south of Shervroy hills in the Salem District. As a result of the 
intensive field work and sporadic explorations in Tamil Nadu, 
it was found out that the remains of the neolithic culture were 
concentrated in the taluks of Krishnagiri and Harur in the Dhar 
mapuri District and in the Taluk of Tiruppattur in the North 
Arcot District. Consequently five neolithic habitation sites and 
one factory site of the pecked and ground stone industry were 
discovered. Altogether we get seven neolithic habitation Sites 
and two factory sites including the earlier discovery (two 
habitation sites discovered by S. R. Rao. 1964-65 and one 
factory site noticed by Bruce Foote 1916) in this region. 


Location of the Neolithic habitation sites 


(1) Paiyampalli - Paiyampalli, a village in the Tiruppattur - 
Taluk of the North Arcot District has an ancient site at the foot _ 
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and terrace of the hill called Talatapamalai. A feeder stream of 
the Pambar, a tributory of the pennaiyar is flowing to the west 
of the site. It is situated on the Madras-Bangalore. National 
Highway 8 k. m. east of varagur and it is 16k.m. from South- 


West of Jolarpet. Thiru S. R. Rao of the Archaeological 
survey of India excavated, this site. 


(2) Chandrapuram - Chandrapuram is also a village in the 
Tiruppattur Taluk of the North Arcot District. It is at the foot 
or the hill Chandrapurmalai. It is on the Tiruppattur varagur 
road, 8 k. m. South of Paiyampalli. It has yielded pottery of 


the neolithic culture, the black and red ware and associated 
wares. 


(3) Gollapalli-Gollapalli (Krishnagiri Taluk, Dharmapuri 
District) is situated on the Krishnagiri-Maharajagadai road 
5 k.m. north of Krishnagiri.The site is on the eastern terrace of 
the hillock called Tenjerimalai.: The site has yielded the cultural 
deposit of the neolithic, black and red ware. 

(4) Togarappalli-Togarappalli, is a village in Krishnagiri 
Taluk, Dharmapuri District. It has an ancient site which is 
nearly 2 k.m. north of the village. The Neolithic cultural 
remains were collected from the foot ofthe hill Togarppalli 
malai. Yt is situated on the Krishnagiri-Uthangarai road, 19 k.m. 
South-South-East of Krishnagiri. 

: (5) Pannimaduvu - This site (Harur Taluk, Dharmapuri 
District) is about 11 k.m. north-east of Kadattur. It is on 
the Dharmapuri - papireddippatti road 30 k. m. from Dharma- 
puri. The site has neolithic cultural remains. 
the valley called pannimaduvu. 


(6) Dailmalai-Dailmalai is a hill situated in Harur Taluk 
Dhamapuri District. It is about 6 k.m. North-West of 
Papireddippatti. The site is discovered on the North-Eastern 
foot of the hill. It has yielded black and red ware and other 
associated wares. : : 

(7) Mullikkadu - This site is also situated in the Harur 
Taluk, Dharmapuri District and itlies at the foot ofthe hill 
Vattamalai,a part ofthe shervroy hill Tange. Stratigraphical 
section scraping conducted by B. Narasimhaia னில்‌ 


MULA h at Dail i 
Mullikkadu and Togarappalli sites throws new light ப்தி 
culture. : JEU 


It is situ ated in 
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Factory sites of polished Stone areas 


Kappalavadi and varagur are in the Krishnagiri Taluk, 
Dharmapuri District. Kappalavadi is 12 k.m. east of 
Krishnagiri. The hillocks west of Kappalavadi have yielded 
polished stone axes and also the by-product flakes in plenty: 
The factory site of Bargur is about 4 k. m. west-north-west 
of the varagur village. This site was noticed by Bruce 
Foote in 1916. 


It is noteworthy that all the sites mentioned above are 
situated either at the foot of the hills or on their terraces. 
No habitation site has so far been discovered either on .the 
bank of a river or in the plains. As the hillocks around 
the site as most suitable for terrace cultivation, the neolithic 
folk of Tamil Nadu would have preferred the hill ranges 
for the river banks. The explorations on the top of the hill 
ranges, the shervroy, the Vattamalai, the Kalrayan the 
Javadu and the Thirumalai prove that there were no traces 
of habitation of the neolithic people. Inspite of that a 
large number of polished stone axes were collected. Even 
now, the farmers of Vattamalai pick up such implements 
occasionally. 


Pottery 


We have already observed that the neolithic folk of Tamil 
Nadu were good at pottery making. At Paiyampalli a terracota 
lamp circular in shape with eight lips for wicks was discovered. 
Investigations were carried out by Thiru B. Narasimhaiah at 
Dailmalai, Togaropalli and Mullikkadu. The neolithic ceramic 
industry of Tamil Nadu is represented by five major wares 
namely red ware, grey ware, tan ware, brown ware and black 
ware. A major portion of the pottery was plain and a small 
portion of the pottery had incised and combed decorations. 
The bulk of the pottery is hand made. Use of turn-table 
technique and slow-wheel also employed in manufacturing the 
pottery. 

H—2 
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In manufacturing huge and thick jars, it seems that the 
beater and anvil technique is employed. Luting is a common 
technique employed in manufacturing spoused vessel, channel 
spouted vessels etc. A difference has been noticed between the 
pottery from Dailmalai and the pottery from Mullikkadu. The 
former is not uniformly baked and is ill fired, whereas the 
later. is well-burnt. Red ware is the major fabric at the 
Dailmalai Mullikkadu blackware is in abundance. At Mullikadu, 
the dressed burnished greyware is one of the predominant wares. 
But itis not found at Dailmalai. 14 18 noteworthy that the 
neolithic céramic industry in Tamil Nadu has yielded about 


eighteen major types and about sixty seven variants including 
incised and painted pottery. 


Pecked and ground stone industry 


The explorations conducted at the factory sites near 
Kappalavadi and varagur prove that the neolithians had a pecked 
and ground stone industry of their own. Large amount of 
artifacts were collected at the neolithic factory sites and all of 
them were made on dolerite. So far 9 axes, 2 adzes, 2 hammer- 
stones, 7 pointed tools, 8 chopping tools, 2 blade flakes, 2 
'fabricators and 48 waste flakes were collected at these sites. 


It has been observed that they generally used the tabular 
or cylindrical pieces of natural stones for manufacturing the 
implements except in the case of blade flakes and chopping 
tools. All the specimens are either unfinished or more or less 
finished and broken. No specimen shows pecking or grinding. 
Hence it seems that only the first two phases of manufacturing 
i. e. rough flaking and finer flaking ate employed. 


It seems that the microlithic industry played a major part 
along with the pecked and ground stone industry in the life of 
"the neolithic people in Tamil Nadu. Several microlithic tools 

like Arrow heads, points, borers, buring, lunates, side scrapers, 
‘end scrapers, hallow scrapers, blades, blade-flakes, flakes, 
` asymmetrical cores and fluted cores were collected at Mullikadu 

Togarappalli, Dailmalai and Vattamalai sites. A major poii] 

ofthe tools mentioned above were made of silicious material 
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such as quartz, chaleedony and crystal. As the material selected 
for making tools is not suitable for manufacturing fine 
specimens Hence the implements were crude. 


The way of life of the Neolithic people 


The evidence at our disposalis too meagre to present a 
vivid account of the ways of life of the Neolithic people in 
Tamil Nadu. However an attempt has been made to piece 
together the information available from the excavations and 
explorations, undertaken in Tamil Nadu. 


Dwelling Place 


The excavations have thrown ample evidence of the 
settled community life of the neolithic people of Tamil Nadu. 
They settled at the foot or on the terrace of the hills with 
natural caverns. As there is no traces of cultural debris in 
the caverns, it is learnt that they did not live in the caverns or 
rock shelters. This is evident from the excavations carried out at 
Paiyampalli. But they would have used them as temporary res 
orts. The excavations at Paiyampalli* has proved that they lived 
in pit-houses.This kind of pit houses are not found in the whole 
of southern Deccan in the neolithic level. The dwelling pits are 
roughly oval, circular or oblong in plan, with longer axis along 
the cardinal points and of varying depths. It has been noticed 
that one of the pits has been partitioned into two by a row of 
stones. The houses were small and thatched. The thatched 
houses were supported by wooden posts and reed roofs.The post 
holes also suggest the use of timber or bamboo in the construct. 
ion of houses. The houses were mostly in circular shape with 
conical roofs. Mud plastering was the binding medium used in 
the construction. The houses were lined with stones for protection 
from rain water. This type of dwelling pits have been noticed 
in the neolithic level at Nagarjunakonda. 


Cultivation of lands 


The next aSpect which needs to be emphasised is the 
cultivation of lands. As we have already seen, the neolithic 
people of Tamil Nadu preferred granitoid hill ranges for their 
settlements. This is very significant. These hills provided them 
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ample scope for terrace cultivation. It is presumed that Ragi, 
Jowar and Horse-gram were the major crops cultivated by them. 


The excavations at paiyampalli yielded charred grains indi- 
cating the cultivation of grams green-gram and cereals. Besides 


cultivation, the older occupations of hunting and fishing 
continued. 


The domestication of animals too developed in the neolithic 
stage. The wild dog was tamed and used for hunting animals. 
In course of time, the goat, sheep, cow and buffalow were 
domesticated for milk and its products and swine for flesh. The 
study of the animal remains from the neolithic sites of Piklihal 
(Andhra Pradesh) Tekkalakotta (Karnataka) Hallur (Karnataka) 
T. Narasipur (Karnataka) and Kodekal (N. Karnataka) proves 
‘beyond and doubt that the neolithic people reared cattle. The 
remains of buffalo have been identified at Kodekal. From this 
it can be presumed that the neolithic people of Tamil Nadu had 
domesticated-hunted or trapped these animals because of the 
geographical contiguity and the rich fauna. 


Regarding the food taken by the Neolithians, an inference 
can be made from the tools and utensils used by these people. 
The discovery of corn-crushers, mealing stones, mortar and 
pestle shows that some variety of cereals and pulses were used 

. in their diet. Besides corns like Ragi, Jowar and horse-gram, 
fruits and roots, milk, milk products and fish appear to have 
formed a part of the dietary. It is known that varanus gazella, 


spotted deer, antelope, fowl, tortoise and snail were hunted and 
“trapped for food. 


Regarding their dress, we do not have any direct evidences. 

In all probability leaves and barks of trees, and also skins of 

animals were used as dress. We are not certain whether cotton 

was grown and weaving was adopted during this period. It is 

known that cotton appears to have been grown in Deccan from 

early times. At any rate, it is not possible to hazard the view 
. that weaving was adopted by the Neolithians.® 


Ornaments of different kinds have been discovered in the 
habitation sites. Beads, buttons, bangles of shell and bone ag 
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well as pendants and rings are among thosefound there. The 
discovery of combs or wooden finds which are shaped like 
combs shows that they dressed their hair. 


Disposal of the dead 


The excavations at the neolithic sites of Tamil Nadu did 
not yield any burial of this period. So we cannot say anything 
definite about the disposal of the dead. But different types of 
burials have been encountered in the excavations carried out at 
Piklihal, Hallur, Tekkalakota, Terdal, Brahmagiri, T. Narasipur 
and etc., on the basis of the above explorations it is significant 
that the mode of disposing of the dead inside the habitation was 
either inhumation or urn burial. Itisalso observed that the 
neolithic folk of Karnataka were influenced by the chalcolithic 
culture of Maharashtra. So it is clear that the modes of burying 
the dead are ‘acquired customs’ from the chalcolithic folk of the 
Northern Deccan. 


The origin 


The origin of the neolithic culture of South India is a. 
problem and scholars advocate different theories. The theory 
put forth by Allchin is based on archaeolgical and anthropolo- 
gical evidences and is more convincing. Allchin opines that 
the pastoralists from Iran and Central! Asia moved towards 
the Indus Valley region and from there (Baluchistan and Sind) 
they marched to North Karnataka through the land route. 
B. Narasimaiah accepts the movement ofthe pastoralists from 
Iran to Indus Valley but he does not agree with their occupation 
òf Karnataka by a land route. B. Narasimhaiah rightly observes 
that ‘it can be inferred for the present that one branch of 
people might have moved towards Indus Valley and the other 
branch took to sea and entered into the North Karnataka 
region through western coast. This seems more reasonable 
because the incipient stage of the southern neolithic culture, if 
it had originated within the region, has not yet been traced. At 
present, tracing this stage seems to be aremote possibility.$ 
Thiru K. Paddayya too accepts the hypothesis that this culture 
has a west Asiatic origin. 
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The People and the Race 


Mediterranean and Proto-Australoid are thetwo racial 
elements identified in the neolithic human osseous remains 
from the excavated sites of  Brahmagiri,  Tekkalakota, 
T. Narasipur and etc. As these two racial elements are found 
in mixed form, we can conclude that the neolithic population 
comprised of a Mediterranean and Proto-Austarloid complex. 
"The Meditterranean racial element represented at the above 
sites is present in some of the chalcolithic skeletal series from 
Lothal, Harappa and Mohenjadaro on the one hand and in the 
Megalithic skeletal series from Adichchanallur and Brahmagiri 
on the other. Allchin prefers to call the Mediterranean race as 
.Dravidoid' with all its linguistic connotations. She is of 
opinion that this ‘Dravidoid’ stock moved into Deccan from 
Trav through Baluchistan and Sind. This element subsequently 


mixed with the ‘pre-Dravidian’ or Veddid race, the people of 
which were in food collecting stage. 


Chronology 


Now let us turn our attention to the problem of chronology 
of the Neolithic Culture. The chronology of an ancient civili- 
‘zation can be fixed only on the basis of a carbon dating. Only 
-one C-14 date is available for the neolithic stratum ௦8 

Paiyampalli and itis 1725+110 B. C. The date suggests that 
. the neolithians might have settled at the site around 1800 B. C. 
«if not earlier. Archaeologists are of the opinion that the settle- 
-ment at Paiympalli represents the beginning of the third phase 
and last phase of the neolithic culture in Tamil Nadu. 


Therefore we can place this culture around the early 
. centuries of the second Millennium B. C. The Neolithic culture 
; of Tamil Nadu'consists of three stages or phases. On the basis 
‘of the excavations done at different sites in Tamil Nadu and 
. South India, B. Narasimhaiah has computed the chronolngy of 
. the three phases of the Neolithic culture in Tamil Nadu and it 
“is given below: 
č.. 1l phase of the Neolithic culture 2800 B. C. 2200 B. C 
: II phase of the Neolithic culture 2200 B.C. - 1800 B C. 
IIT phase of the Neolithic culture. 1800 B.C. _ 500 B.C," 
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Regarding the place of origin of this culture, we may con- 
clude that it would have originated in Tamil Nadu. 


Conclusion 


With the available materials and notso large sources we 
can only come to the above observations safely without much 
room for controversy. Paddayya has tentatively included the 
neolithic culture of Tamil Nadu in the Southern Karnataka 
group. As there are vast differences between the Neolithic 
culture of Southern Karnrtaka group and of Tamil Nadu, we 
cannotaccept the opinion of Paddayya. What is needed is 
systematic horizontal excavation at key and potential sites 
which may help reconstructing and under-standing the ramifi- 
cations of the little known aspects of the ancient cultures in the 
area. Much remains to be done to put these prehistoric cultures 
in their proper chronological context. 
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Megalithic Monuments 
and Megalithic Culture 
in Tamil Nadu 


P. CHINNIAN 


We broadly classify the ancient prehistoric world as Pala- 
eolithic Age, Neolithic Age, and Iron Age or Magalithic Age. 
The Megalithic Age is corresponding to the Iron Age of the 
Prehistoric world. Megalithic tombs and related monuments 
constructed usually of large slabs or blocks of stone, either in 
their natural form or roughly quarried and trimmed, are more 
abundent in the Deccan and South India than any other cate- 
gory of ancient structures.! It is interesting to note that these 
Megalithic Monuments show a similarity with Megaliths in 
other parts of the world, particularly in the Mediterranean and 
the Atlantic in the caucasus, and in Tran. 

This. significant factor induces our interest to investigate the 
relationship of our land with the far off countries. The import- 
ant requirement for such an investigation is to acquire know- 
ledge of the megaliths in our country, their character and distri- 
bution, their way of life and culture etc. through which we 
can compare the foreign element in a broader context. Still a 
pride priviledge for our people is study and understand the 
megaliths of our Tamil country. We have no doubt travelled a 
long way in studying the megalithic monuments but yet more 
careful and scientific study has to be taken to explore the entire 
megalithic sites in our Tamil Country. Due to the undaunted, 
unremitting efforts of numerous scholars in the field during the 
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last two decades we understand more about the prehistoric 
people and their culture. An earnest effort has been taken in 


this article to bring about the sigucficant contributions made so 
far in the field. 


Megalithic 


The term ‘‘Megalithic’’ was used to describe a class of 
monuments in Europe consisting of huge undressed stones which 
were termed as Dolmens, Cromlechs and Menhirs. Etymology 
indicates the word “Megathos” or the magnitude and “‘lithoi” 
of the stones. The megalithic sites are generally located on the 
slopes ofa hill or in an elevated place, In India megalithic 
tombs at Malabar attracted the attention of the scholars in 
1823°. The tombs at Malabar were termed as ‘‘Pandoo 
Coolies.'' Since 1823 many scholars took interest and many 
“monuments were excavated for their studies and contributions. 
These megaliths represent a widespread phenomena and its 
geographical significance varies from place to place. 
Interrelationship between the areas and social customs are not 
an easy one. But the megalithic sites in Peninsular Indian, 
particularly in Tamil Nadu, are far more impressive than their 
resemblances elsewhere. Some megalithic monuments are also 
to be seen on rocky high ground unfit for cultivation and near 


irrigation tanks.? The beginning and end of this culture on the 
Indian soil is an unsolved problem. 


TYPES OF MEGALITHIC MONUMENTS 
À) Dolmen Sites 


These sites built of stone structures above for 
above ground with out the circle of stones. A single slab of 
stone supported by several orthostatic boulders or slabs built on 
the surface of the ground in such a way as to enclose a. Space or 
chamber beneath the capstone. It may or may not be whol] 
or partially covered by a barrow or cairn. A dolmen may es 
with or without port hole. A number of dolmens surround. d 
by a ring stone circle'is known as multiple dolmens. In T FP 
Nadu dolmen sites could be seen in North Arcot Koll EE 
Hills, Nilgiris, Tindivanam, » olur, Palani 


` Chingleput, Pall 
place including in Kerala, - - avaram, and other 


partially 
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B) Dolmenoia-CIST 


This is a burial chamber made of stones both for the sides 
and the cap, the whole circumscribed by a single stone-circles. 
Some variants are as follows. In Chingleput it is made of dres- 
sed lateritic boulders to form a rectangular chamber,but dressing 
is only on the inner side.Sometimes the Cist-chamber is seen just 
above the ground level. It looks like more a cist than a dolmen. 
Secondly * both for the chamber and bounding circle granite 
rocks are used. A capstone rests on the orthostats of each cham- 
ber which may be single or multiple. Thirdly the rude stone 
orthostats are almost completely buried so that the capstone 
poised upon them appears at ground level. The caira packing 
sometimes conceals the whole including the capstone. 


6) Cromlechs 


Stone structures above or partially above the ground and 
which are surrended by a circle of stones, Consturcted with 
three stones or slates placed edgeways in the ground enclosing 
three sides of a square or parallelogram as supports or walls 
with one attopas a cover, usually larger than others and 
having one side open, usually north or north-west. Normally 
there is also a flooring slab. The cromlechs were discovered in 
Pondicherry, Pudukkottai, Nilgiri, Puliconday, and Anamalai 
Hills. 


D) Cist 


A cist isa box like grave built of stone slabs normally 
below the natural surface of the ground. Usually it consists of 
a single stone of orthostat for each side and a cover or capstone 
on its top. It may also havea floor stone. One of the ortho- 
stats has sometimes a circular. semi-circular or. trapezeidal 
opening which is known as port-hole. Such a cist is known as 
port-holed cist. Variant is the transcepted cist with ante-chamber. 
A port-hole is present in the main cist wall. The saptum 
dividing the cist into roughly equal halves is always oriented 


_ east-west, one half, not approached through the ante-chamber, 
. js again divided into upper and lower by a horizontal slab with 


separate port-holes one below the other for approach. It is 
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demarcated by stone circles. 


When the cist underground it is 
covered by a cairn. This type 


E) Cairn Circle 


The cairn circles comprise ofa stonecircle surrounding a 


cairn. Beneath the cairn isfound a single, multiple urns or 
legged terracotta Sarcophagus. 


F) Cairns 


It isa mound of heaped up stone rubble. 
enclosure formed by a Tough stone wall or heap or single stone. 
It may be surrounded by a circle or not. Under these cairns is 
a grave or graves, stone-chest or chests in which bodies and 
Sometimes funeral urns have been deposited. 


A circular 


G) Hood Stones 


This is a dome shaped burial with dressed lateritic stone 
resting with its flat face directly on a number of hood-stones 
at the gronnd level are surrounded by a circle of clinostatic 
lateritic stones which tending to cover at the top. 


H) Menhir 


This is a single monolith set up at or near a burial mound. 
The monolith may be small or gigantic in height with its base 
fixed in the earth. Sometimes two standing stones also seen 
facing each other. In such cases one standin 
than the other. The local people call them as the King and the 
Queen. The monoliths may be plain or ornamented. In some 
menhir sites no burial is seen. At Devikulam in Travancore a 


"burial-urn containing four pots and an iron axe was found 
beneath a menhir.* 


8 Stone is smaller 


I) Rock-Cut-Caves 


"These are the caves scooped out into the laterite rock. The 

. dome is vaulted. It may be oblong or circular, Some. times 
benches are found. In some caves there is a central pillar. 

"These rock-cut caves are found in Kerala, è $ 
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J) Topikal 


The topikal (தொப்பிக்கல்‌) type has a dome shaped stone. 
This rests upon four quaderantal clinostatic stones joining ` up 
together at the base into a square and dressed up to give the 
shape of a truncated paraboloid to the entire monument. The 
topikal is also called as cap-stone or hat-stone. This topikal rests 
on thet runcated surface. 

(K) Hero Stones 


This is nothing but menhirs. But the main difference is 
that the hero stones are smaller in size. compare to the menhirs. 
These hero-stones are referred to as Nadukal in Tamil Sangam 
literature. 

(L) Sarcophagus 

The term is derived from the Greek-words ‘Saico’ means 
flesh, ‘fagus’ means eating. This is a coffin used as a depository 
for skeleton remains. In India megaliths have yielded mostly 
terracotta legged sarcophagi. Usually these are found in 
dolmonoid-cists. Some of them are seen from rock-cut caves 
also. 


Besides the above monuments there are some technicay 
names in use mentioning the monuments. They are tumuli, 
Barrow, Alignment, and Avenue. Tumuli refers to all mounds 
raised above the level of the ground having circle of stones. 
The barrow refers to all mounds raised above the level of the 
ground without any circle of stones to mark the edge or 
encircled by a ditch and sometimes also by one or more circles 
of stones. The alignment is the name given to a series of 
menhirs placed in lines on definite pattern. The Avenue refers 
- to two or more alignments parallel to each other. 'These are 
large rocks which have been placed regularly in diagonal lines 
with open squares between each four rocks. ; 


Megalithic Monuments Excavated in Tamil Nadu 
Coimbatore District 


The stone cists at Makinaikenpatti and Nattupplayam near 
Pollachi, partitioned into four chambers with two port-holes 
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in the big stone slab cf the eastern wall was noticed." There 
is another significant study made on the cists. The burials have 
been divided into three classes. They are, cist with north- 
south-longer axis, rectangular cist with port-hole on the 
northern slab and cist with a subsidiary cist inside the main 
one and with a port-hole on the east. These types suggested 
on evolution of ideas connected with the burials. 


Dharmapuri District 


The report of the excavations conducted in Dharmapuri 
Dist. reveals the significant features of the monuments. The 
different types of megaliths found in the district were: (a) 
Port-hole cists in Doddamanchi, Dodda Timanahalli, 
Gummanur, Kottur, Nanmandahalli, Nakarapalayam, 
Palayur, Sengoda Chemanahalli, Suligunta and Timi-jepatti 
(b) Cairns-packed cists with stone circlesin Doddamanchi 
Gunduvalam, Kurumabanahalli, Natarapalayam and Ratna 
giri. (c) Dolmenoid-cists with circle stones in Bethamugalam 
Bilalam, Hangadevanahalli, Kanavanapalli, 
M allikarjunadurgam, Manchugondupalli 
Palaiyamkottai, Puram and Tottikuppam. 


Kundukottai, 
Mariyalam, 


Pudukkottai District 


Resultsof the excavations of megalithic burials at Sittanna 
vasal, Arnipatti, Surendapatti, and Tachampatti and 
Thodayur were reported significantly. The interments were 
urn and cist burials. 


The cists are cells form 
and ed of stone slabs 
buried in the ground.. Transcepted Cists also existed. There 


were no’ traces of human bones in any of the tombs. All the 
vessels contained sand mixed with lime : 


a sling ball, was recovered, ^ stone ball, probably, 


On the basis of surface indicar 
ications the monuments 

: : can be 

grouped na (a) stone circles around cairn heaps, (b) cists, & 
3 

(c) cists Ta any circles,’ According to internal ட்‌ 
the mega it s cani be classified into pit-circl 1 
pons Cased டடம ள்‌ es, Urn burials. 


E Teles ‘a : ்‌ 
~ variants namely completely buried. ci a Slab-cists with several 
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above the ground on the eastern or northern orthostat, trans 
cepted-cists and cist within a cist. The third classification 
based on the mode of disposal are two ; post-excarnated dis- 
articulated and fractional and the complete inhumation. 
North-south orientation of the dead body was the normal 
feature. Some significant features noticed were (a) cists are 
family and clan or settlement vaults, (b) structural variation 
and different modes of disposal indicate the presence of 
divergent groups, (c) cists and dolmens came late. Their 
association with the dominant group eclipsed the influence 
of other groups in the sphere of material culture (d) cist was 
brought here by a people using Black and Red ware and iron in 
the middle of the 5th Century B. C., (e). difference in 
monuments is indicative of different cultural elements. The 
megaliths are not the product of one people. New traits and 
old funerary traditions mingled and gave rise to a complicated 
pattern of funeral repositaries. 


Dolmens are still erected by some tribes; But the earliest 
dolmens are the largest. The ordinary dolmen was built of six 
flat stones to form a cubical chamber. The easiern wall had a 
circular opening of about 45 c. m. in diameter.’ The stones 
were not shaped. These dolmens have been attributed to the 


Pandavas. A row of sculptured and connected dolmens, forming 


fine partitions, are found near Nidi Mand, in Nilgiris. The 
weapons collected from another dolmen site at Kunur were 


elaborately ornamented. 


The late phase of neolithic period overlaps with the 
megalithic culture in South India. For the first time in 1965 at 
Hallur, a habitational area, near which dolmens abound and : 
the cist in the neighbour Payampalli in North Arcot dated to 
the close of the second millennium B. C. and to the beginning 
of the third Century B. C. respectively. The discoveries from 
the cairns of Tirunelveli are interesting to note. The urns were 
surrounded by a chamber of unhewn stones and they contained 


' pulvarised bones, several iron implements namely spear -heads, 


axe with ring etc. and small earthern vessels. The pots were 
similar to those found in Anamalai and Nilgiri monuments. ? 
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An excavation in Chingleput district reveals the three types 
of megalithic monuments.’* At Virachinnamanalpuram in 
Madurai apart from the usual cairn circles with bounding,stones 
placed in circular fashion, monuments bounding stones 
forming an oblong pattern were also noticed. At the Pudur 
and Salippapillaiyar Nattam sites habitational vestiges were 
also noticed. The cairns at Kallukulam recalled those from 
Tirukkattala’s (Tiruchi). Some of the cairn were multiple urn 
burials three in a line. The cairn rubble consisted of broken 
laterite bits. The bounding stones were of natural laterite art 
into rectangular shape.!9 Extensive Urn-field was noticed at 
Kadiyapatti (Tiruchi), The bounding boulders were mostly of 
laterite with quart and laterite rubble for cairn filling. At 
Kalliyur in Nilgiris a peculiar massive cairns was found. 
Excavation of this site revealed a Jarge stone placed upright in 
the middle well under which were found urn pieces and 
miniature buffalo and human figurenes in clay. 


An extensive urn burial site was found at Nachchir@ 


Pettimedu in South Arcot Dist.17 Urns similar to the 


These urns 
were found interred in cist surrounded by stone circles and 


contain bones and spear or arrow heads of iron. These chest- 
like chambers with circular openings were habitations of a 
pygmy race. Another extensive urn burial site was found at 
Gopalasamy Paramba, in Madurai.! The megalithic site 
situated at the base of a hillto the north-east of Pallamcottah 
was excavated. Several urns were excavated. both inside and 
outside the urns were found bronze and iron objects, skeletal 
remains and pottery? Particular interest among the collected 
objects was on iron sancerlamp, ayecidmherdmandearconcave 
pottery lid with looped handle. In one of the burial sites 
found at Nanjalur and another at Kattumannarkudi (near 
Chidambaram). Urn-fields without any megalithi 

found?!. The 2 c appendage 
were [ne urns hada granite slab coverin One 
monument enclosed two urns with a common capsto Be s: 
pos ad Sint burial at Pulvayal in DL 
it was observed that each urn enclosed the A 
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skeleton in a sqatting position holding க short bladed sword in 
one arm while the other rested on the thigh.?? 


Monuments in chingleput. Pudukkottai and Cochin, though 
forminga common complex yet are different in types. The 
dominent type in Chingleput is the dolmenoid-cist enclosing 
sarcophagus interment. Cochin’s topikal and rock-cut caves 
and the trancepted cists with port-hole of Pudukkottai are the 
significant monuments of the concerned regions.?? 


The types studied are: | Dolmenoid: (a) representing 
monuments of laterite orthostats dressed on the inner side, (b) 
the half - concealed orthostatic dolmenoid cists and (c) the 
fully concealed orthostatic dolmenoid cists. 


Il. Cairn Circles | (a) single urn (b) double urns (c) mul- 
tiple urns and (d) sarcophagi. ill. Kerala type trancepted cists 
with anti - chamber. 


On the analogy of classificated adopted in North Europe, 
the following typology can be used in India.?* (a) Dolmen 
(b) Under ground rock-cut passage caves (c) Menhirs 
(d) Topi-kallu (e) Kudakallu (f) cist. These can be further 
divided into: I Imported types, 11 Indegenous types, III Origin 
not established - cairn, cairn, circle, tumulus etc. The cist with 
a short passage at Brahmagiri, stone benches in the cist at 
Porkalam (Trichur) and Sulur (Coimbatore), three pillars 
inside the circular cists supporting a cap - stone at Terdand 
(Bijapur) and a cist of ihe *'cross - type’’ having pillars along 
the principal exist at Halingali might have received inspiration 
from (06 rock - cut passage caves of Kerala. 


Monuments of Kerala 


A mounment common to Tamil Nadu and Kerala was 
traced at Porkalam which yielded etched carnelian beads, the 
designs on them being similar to some dated ones found else- 
where.*® Kerala was once a part of the Tamil Country and also 
called as Chera Kingdom. Race and cultural contact between 
the other Chola and Pandya countries megalithic monuments in 
Kerala also reveal the similarities and cultural unity. 

H—3 
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But there are certain pecularities and specialities in Kerala 
megalithic monuments. ` Kodaikallus, Umbrella stones, Kist 
Veens, menhirs and burial urns are numerous in Kerala.?® But 
the rock-cut caves, hoot stones and hat stones;or topikal are 
special kinds of this land. Numerous kinds of urn burials were 
discovered at Chengamenad in Kerala. But in many of the urn 
burials bones were not found.” The types of megalithic 
monuments discovered in Kerala are reported as follows. (a) 
menhirs of laterite type similar to the type at Tirunakkara, (b) 
menhirs of granite as at Arhirampuzha, (6) cairn circles as at 
Athirampuzha, and (d) Dolmens as at Kanakari and Kuru in 


Lengad.?? 


Special types of monuments at Kerala are the rock-cut 
caves. The types of these caves were (a) caves with central 
pillar, (b), caves without pillar, (c) vases with top opeuing 
and (d) multi-chambered caves. The topological evolution 
of them are (a) benched port-holed cists, (b) caves with central 
pillar, (c) caves without pillar, (d) caves with top opening and 
(e) caves developed into, multi-chambered.?? The rock-cut 
cave tombs excaved into the laterite bed-rock are restricted to 
Kerala and are ,mostly distributed in the District of Calicut, 
Cannaore and Trichur. These are single door way or doorways 
and the chamber proper. The shape of the chambers vary from 
circular to rectangular, Out side Indiasuch tombs called shaft- 
graves are common in Palestine and Cyprus Megiddo, Gezer, 
Jericho, Tell Ajjul, Tell Fera, Lapithos, Ajjos Jakavos, Vouni 
etc. are some of the typical sites. 


On the hill slopes a huge giantsize boulders exceeding 
1. 8 m. in length were used for the bounding circle in the down- 
word gradient while smali boulders or none at allin the 
upper level! In the megalithic levels three? successive floor 
with port-holes were encountered. From the ரப்‌ a 
the port-holes it could be judged that the huts us ition 7 
circular, oval or ablong on plan. The circular was generally 
diameter between 1.5—3 m while the rectangular varied in 
1.7 m—4 m in length. Floors were made T ones from 
covered with winnow (muram) and invariabl 
with lime. Normally the houses were anes. 
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The burials at Adichanallur are observed on the highland 
waste unsuited for cultivation. Objects were seen both inside 
and outside the urns. Traces of cloth were found sticking 
to some bronze cbjects.23 At Perumbair (Chingleput), burials 
situated on rocky high ground. The burials enclosed sarcophagi, 
urns, pottery, iron implements. personal ornaments of shells 
etc. Results of the excavations from thrze burials in N. Arcot 
Dist. shows that besides usual megalithic interments some 
special mentions in this monuments are: (a) number of 
decorated incised chank-shell, (b) Iron plates with conical 
copper discs (rivets), and (c) a peculiar bird figure (peacock?) 
attached to an iron sheet.?f 

Bones and skulls suggest many useful informations about 
the tribes. One of the skulls collected from the Adichanallur 
burials was an  Australoid type exhibitiug similarity of 
Dravidian. lt is observed that the aboriginal South Indian 
was similar to the present day Australian native. The 
finds of Dravidian skull would indicate that the mixture of 
invading people had taken place before the time of burial. 
Australian resident of Tiruneiveli was not the most primitive 
type of Indian but was the descendant of Talgai-like race 95 


Megalithic Monuments of South India 


South Indian monuments belong essentially to the Iron 
Age. In one of the studies, comparing the South Indian 
Monuments with the monuments at Nubia says that they are 
closely similar but the metal iron is completely absent at 
Nubia.39 But for the complex burials the whole of Peninsular 
India, Gujarat, Malwa and Orissa have a common material 
culture, Pottery, tools and weapons typical of Indian Iron Age 
culture. Megalithic cult was adopted or introduced in to South 
India by a people who had already come into contact with the 
Iron Age people in Northern and Central of India. Maritime 
theory is not acceptable. The finding says that Central and 
South India was a meeting place of ideas from the east as well 
as west,9" 


Features of the Monumení in Tamil Nadu 


From a study of the megaliths of the Peninsular India it is 
concluded that the megaliths were a crude form of stupa; votive 
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stupas were originally meant for commemorations and 
reference to the departed soul and for the peace of the living, 
The graves should be made only in the barren soil, on a level 
ground inclining towards north where water flow from a south- 
easterly directions. The monuments should always remain 
exposed to Sun and be easily approachable for worship. The 
structural pattern according to the Satapata Brahmana are (a) 
rounded tumulus, cairn or stupa, (b) cave types, megalithic 
caves and barrows. Cairns and dolmans fall under the first 
catagory while the Malabar caves and other chamber-types in 
the second. ?? 


Urn burial and inhumation in pits are indigenous con- 
tributions of the Neolithic-chalcolithic communities of South 
India. It is likely that the megalithic folk borrowed the ceramic 
types from these communities. The pottery and iron imple- 
ments encountered in the various excavations, both inhabita- 
tions, and burials in South India suggest three possible 
megalithic phases namely the dolemen, rock-cut cave and cist 
phases. (a) the white painted B & R ware would go with the 
first, (b) the plan B & R ware with the second, 
(c) tbe distinguishing feature being the presence of russet coated 
painted pottery in discountable numbers in the second and its 
predominance in the third. 


It was reported that allthe resources needed for the Iron 
Age man were present in Pudukkotai. Stone-circles, cairns, 
dolmens, and cromlechs are abundant. Neither Vedic Aryans 
nor the Indus people were responsible for these monuments. 
Egyptian origin for this cult has also been indicated in the 
reports. The beginning of the megalithic and urn burial 
culture is to be found in the Presangam Age and earlier than 
the effective Aryan impact on South Indians.4! The 
megalithic monuments bore witness to a’ highly ப state 
c nece with the knowledge of iron and community 

Terracotta legged sarcophagi excavated from 
monuments are very interesting to study, 


the megalithic 
One such sarcophagi . 
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was excavated at Kallur (coromendal coast) has fifteen legs.*? 
A noteworthy feature was that in one megalithic monument 
that is in cairn-circle excavated at Kunnattur, Chingleput Dist., 
there terracotta sarcophagi were found outside the main burial 
pit but within the bounding stone circle.** The significant monu- 
ment of the Chingleput district is the dolmenoid-cist interring 
legged sarcophagu 48 [n a cairn-circle a terracotta sarcophagus 
contained disarticulated bones. Eighteen iron arrow-heads 
and pots were placed around the sarcophagus. The pit was 
closed by a rubble ‘packing. Excavation of a burial monu- 
ment around the Tirisulam Hilis near Pallavaram yielded 
sarcophagi three to seven feet long and pottery in numbers. *" 
At  Perumbair excavations of crombechs yielded legged 


sarcophagi. f? 


Megalithic Culture in Tamil Country 


Several megalithic monuments in scuth India resembles the 
similar monuments in the Mediterranean Countries, Europe and 
England. There are similarities between the megaliths of south 
India and those of the west while a few hold the view that they 
were indigenous people. The beginning of this culture would 
go back to 1000 B. C. while the terminal date would be C. A. D. 
500. Sangam works particularly Purnünüru, Akandniru, 
Pattuppattu etc. are full of references to burial monuments. *? 

The megalithic builders did not bury their dead in arable 
land. They are found in association with irrigation tanks 
forcing the calculation that the megalithic people were respon- 
sible for the excellent tank - irrigation system (e. g. Chingleput 
burials). They had a settled community life and mutual contact 
with others.9? They knew smelting and forging of iron for their 
implements and weapons. They also believed in life after death. 
Their tombs are known as Pandukuzhis, Pandukuris or Pandavan 


Koil etc. 


The emergence of the megalithic culture characterised by 
lavish iron implements in the Peninsular India and its maturity 
suggesting an intrugion ofa perfected tradition, remains no 
onger a riddle,52 
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Dravidian Migration 


There is similarity between the South India megalithic and 
the Mediterranean megalithic monuments. Hence scholars 
believe that the people from Mediterranean should have moved 
to South India. There are resemblences between certain customs 
of the people of western Asia and the Dravidian 


So some writers held the view that the Mediterranean people 
migrated to South India through Makaram, Baluchistan and 
Sind. Place names in Iron and Mesopotomia are shown to be 
similar to Dravidian forms. The Mitanni, the Hurrian and 
Kassite languages posses an affinity with the Dravidian languages. 
The scholars noticed surprisingly marked resemblence between 
Adichanallur finds and those discovered in the tombs at Cyprus 
and Palestine. Iron is found in South India megalithic sites but 
not in Western Asia. Dravidians learnt the use of Iron during 
or after their immigration into South India.5* 


Rev. Father Heras read old Tamil straightaway into the 
Indus Valley inscriptions. Some other evidences also show to 
prove the origin of the Dravidians in South India. They are: 
(a) The prevalence of snakecult in Persepolis could be traced 
‘the samein South India. (b) The similarity in structure of 
temple and tanks in Sumeria and South India.’ (c) In 1969 a 
team of Finnish scientists deciphered the Indus Scripts. Asko 
Parpola one ofthe men in the team held that the bearers of the 
Indus Culture were Dravidians.5$ (d) In 1970 a group of 
Russian Scientists under the leadership of Yu Knovzov anno. 
unced that the language of the Indus Valley is identifiable with 
the Dravidians. (e) Recently I. Mahadevan claims to have 
deciphered the script and says that the Dravidians are pre- 
eminently related to old Tamils. (f) Megalithic people 
worshipped Lord Muruga and they practiced snake worship 
These customs are, no doubt, Dravidians.5? The custom of 
earboring existed in South India and Ceylon. The same custom 
was practiced in ancient Greeks, Hebrews, Persians and the 
people in many islands of the Pacific. The excavations made i 
different places in Tamil Nadu yielded Roman coins and E a 
pottery. - This ந the megalithic people had E. 
xc o9 and 2 turą contact with the Romans. A study of 
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Brahmi letters on the potteries shows that in the early centuries 
of the Christian era the script used was Brahmi and the language 
spoken was Tamil. 


Social And Economic Conditions 


Society was divided on the basis of the professions followed 
by the people. ia: excavations conducted in various places in 
Tamil country throw a volume of light on the social customs, 
manners, food habits, sports and passtime activities of the 
people in the period.’ People practised a number of professions 
such as agriculture, fron Industry, carpentry, Weaving, beads 
industry, ceramic industry etc. Hunting was the most favourite 
and popular game among the people. 


The excavations of the megalithic monuments reveal the 
economic activities of these people. Granary like brick structure 
found at Tirukkampuliyur suggest that they had wide agricultural 
activities. The discovery of iron sickle, pike, tips of ploughs 
etc., give us evidences tbat they had the practice of cultivation 
in the Tamil country in the early centuries of the Christian era. 9? 
Hunting and fishing supplemented the food supply of the people. 
There were other activities such as pottery, weaving, dyeing. 
metal work etc. The art and industry reached a high water 
mark and high perfection and sophistication in the megalithic 
period in 300 B. C. to 300 A. D. A bunch of silk thread which 
looks like fibre was found in between two wa lls of the granary 
in the course of the excavations at Tirukkampuliyur which may 
be ascribed to about 4th or 5th Century A. D.8? Terracotta 
numan figures excavated are adorned with garments of different 
kinds. Some round pieces of pottery with a central hole which 
were used as spindle for spinning. These objects prove that the 
people practiced weaving and dyeing for their livelihood. Evi- 
dences to prove the weaving industry has been. discovered from 
different megalithic monuments in Tamil country. The 
Arikamedu excavations yielded a brick structure which was 
identified with a dyeing tub. A similar type was discovered in 
Uraiyur also. Some terracotta figures excavated from T'irukkam- i 
puliyur shows the curly hair style similar to that in the’ 
Gandharam figures. The megalithic people used many kinds . 
of ornaments made of beads, They used terracotta, glass, shell, _ 


| 
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beads and semi precious stones. They used large number of 
beads and bangles with painted for their ornaments. They 
practiced aristocratic and aesthetic life. They spent their time 
by playing different games. Numerous painted designs lavishly 
made on the pottery of the period suggest that decorative art 
had reached a good state of maturity and sophistication. 


The megalithic people made good progress in building 
Operations and constructions. They constructed the houses 
with mud - brick, mud walls and thatched roofs. During the 
early centuries of the Christian era they used burnt bricks and 
used lime and mud plastering.3 The literature of the period is 
full of references to the existance of famous cities like Vanji, 
Kanchi, Madurai, Uraiyur, and Kaveripumpattinam with palaces, 
temples and well planned streets and houses. In Tamil liter- 
ature itis stated that the houses were built according to the 


sastras with the help of the architects who knew planning and 
house building. 


The principal food of the people was rice and probably 
barley and other grains. A large quantity of paddy husk was 
collected from the excavated sites in Tamil Nadu. At Chokkanad 
peak near Devikulam there was found a | 
containing paddy husk.8* The very fact that the megalithic 


monuments are found near the tanks or rivers shows that their 
main occupation was agriculture, 


arge earthern jar 


The next occupation was huntin 
the most favourite game. Other Sports activities were swimming, 
boating and various local games were also practised. The 
graffiti marks show the diagrams of boats and other plays. 
Such marks reveal that they used boats, bow and arrows for 
hunting etc. for different professions. Some objects resemble 


‘chess men" were also discovered. This indi 
people played chess. Different kinds ட nar, the 


Of toys discovered show 
that the young were fond of sports in ancient times h 


8. Hunting was regarded as 


No large scale excavation as at Hare 

E ppa or M Tad: 
have been tried yet. Such excavation would record 4 eee 
aspects of building operation in Tam; € different 
ag? marked a period when man ma 
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improvement of tools, weapons, and utensils, the extended 
conquest of the materialism and the laying down of essential 
bases on which the society of the present is raising the standard 
of comfort and on evolving the worthy form of burial for their 
leaders. One very significant discovery made in Porkulam 
(Kerala) is that in an area of two acres, Kodikals, dolmenoid 
cists, and urn burials covered by granite slabs enclosed by 
circles and caves are found existing side by side, each keeping 
its respective place, as if all were contemporaneous and part 
and parcel of the same cultural unit.$6 The monument was 
finally sealed with a capstone 


ARTS AND INDUSTRY 


(a) Ceramic Industry 


Three types of potteries were excavated in megalithis sites. 
They are (a) Black and Red ware, (b) Black ware, (c) Russet 
coated and painted Red ware. Pottery industry reached a high 
water-mark during the megalithic age in Tamil Nadu.®? The 
black and Red ware  potteries were made out of a special 
process of firing them as the “inverted firing". The fine fini- 
shing, bright and polished surface of the potteries reveal the 
notable skill. The Mauryan potteries known as Black polished 
ware were discovered in Korkai. This shows that the Tamils 
had contact with che Mauryans in 3rd or 2nd Century B. C. 
This evidence shows that Buddhism and Jainism spread in 
Tamil Nadu. Another very attractive and designed pottery 
with the russet coated ware. This type is found in large numbers 
in Coimbatore, Salem, and Madurai District. 


Excavations at the habitation site of Sengamedu yielded 
Black and Red ware associated with shell beads, bangles, bone 
arrow head etc., It was the first site excavated in Tamil Nadu 
to afford for the occurrence of the Black and Red ware of the 
megalithic fabric along with habitation deposites.9 The pottery 
industry was the earliest industry. Pottery from a dolmen at 
Tiruvilyamala (Kerala). The designs consisted of wavy lines, 
loop-cists etc. The pigment used was usually white and must 
have been executed while the pots were wet over which a ship 
was applied before firing." 
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Pottery collected from the excavations at Paiyampalli, con- 
sisted, besides the usual megalithic wares, of a thin coarse red 


ware painted on the exterior in chocolate or light brown and 
was found abundantly in the habitation area of Paiyampalli. The 
design repertoire comprised symbolic representation of human 
and plant figures, shapes were bowls, tulip-shaped vessels, 
jars, in Black and Red ware, funnel shaped lids in all Black 
ware and tall three legged vases, pyriform storage jars in Red 
ware. In decorating pottery incision applique and stamping 
techniques are adopted designs included nail-and-finger, tip 
palm-leaf pattern, wavy liues and triangular notches, occasio- 
nally stamped leaf designs was also noticed. 


At the same site a special thick coarse Red ware often 
decorated with incised and applique designs was discovered. 
Types in this ware were ring stand, vessels with collared or 
beaded rims, conical vases with painted baser and jars with 
excured rims, . Shapes in the Black and Red ware included 
tulip-shaped vases or basins bowls with a bevelled rim, shallow 
dish conical vase. Funnel shaped lid was the only shape in all 
black ware. Although sparse in Malwa this ware became domi- 
nant in Iron Age replacing other elements. As one moved South 
the forms got elongated and new specialised ceramic forms 
appeared. There is homogeneity in this ware and hence we are 
not justified in distinguishing megalithic and non-megalithic 
wares. These two main material constituents, the Black and 
Red ware and Iron came from the north."? 


There are five varieties of the Black and Red wares while 
connected problem is three fold namely (a) the genetic relation- 


ship, if any, in this chronologically and spatially distributed 


ware, (b) the technique of manufacture and (c) the origin of 


the technique whether indegenous or diffu 3 3 
5 à sed. O 
without any special arrangements can only meee ee 


wholly Red or wholly black pots, irrespecr; 3 
: DR. 5 pective of TE : 
the kiln. Double firing either firing the A seri 3 
again refiring the same into black/red with special a irst an 
would be necessary to produce this ware, Pots of US 
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pottery was wheel-made and salt glazed of particular interest 
would be the four legged jars."? 


The excavations at Tirunelveli yielded the pottery of usual 
Black and Red, Red etc. The texture found was thin and well 
made very rare instance of painting consisted of dotted slanting 
lines occur from the rim."* Urn was thick and coarse and red 
in colour. Pottery obtained from the cairns of Kallukulam urn 
burials wer: their and highly polished. A flat circular pottery 
piece collected from here resembled a coin." [ron was brought 
with the Black and Red ware into South India.’ Solution for 
the megalithic problem lies in this particular ware. Black and 
Red ware in Ahar, Rajasthan can be dated to 1500-1200 B. C. 
or earlier. This ceramic traditions spread in time and space and 
has become one of the constituent elements of the early historic 
cultures of the Gangetic basin. The  megalithic complex is 
linked with the Black and Red ware and iron. The basic form 
in Black and Red ware both in south and Central India are 
common towards the developement ofthis industry. But no 
independent origin for both could be postulated. 


One of the first to collect the russet coated and painted Red 
ware type was Robert Bruch Foote, the father of Indian Pre- 
history. He made his collection in 1879.77 He collected this 
type from Madurai and Vellalur in Coimbatore District. Col. 
W. H. Tucker reported that he collected this type in 1930 at 
Sulur and other megalithic monuments in Coimbatore District. 
Similar types were collected at Tiruvilwamala in Cochin state 
by Govinda Menon. These types belonged to the third 
Century B. C. So it is reported that the Coimbatore pots must 
be the oldest known examples of this types. 


All black ware type potteries were excavated in megalithic 
burial sites all over India. The painted variety of this type 
was found in the lower most statealong with Black and Red 
wares. A uniform slip has been applied generally on the 
exterior of the pots butin a good number of specimens one 
notices that the slip has been applied on both sides. The distin- 
guishing factor of this pottery from the North India and Tamil 
Nadu, 
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Sir Mortimer Wheeler says that the black ware of North 
India had a fine fabric and was well fired and usually highly 
polished.'9 The pottery from Coimbatore and Tirunelveli and 
those from the Cochin megalithis and rock-cut caves fall into 
same culture complex." But the black ware in South India 
was coarser, less well fired and usually not so highly polished. 


There ate graffiti symbols. Brahmi letters and other 
decorative designs outside and in some potteries, inside. The 
graffiti marks, a bow and arrow are evidences to prove that the 
megalithic people practised hunting.9 The graffiti symbol 
resembles a trident may indicate that they worshiped Lord 
Siva.81 There are 40 different graffiti symbols so far discovered. 
In Tamil Nadu the Brahmi script was used on potteries during 
1st and 2nd Century A. D.®? Other symbols, discovered are 
sun, moon, trisulam, svastika, ladder, symbol of a balance etc. 
are the evidences to show that they worshiped nature. A 
graffiti symbol which has trisula-like mark was discovered in 
Alagiri excavation. The symbol of a balance was the mark 
of their trade. .Another symbol represents a kind of diagram 
which has long been in use in the Tamil Country for playing a 
game by name Pulikkattam. It was and is still a favourite 
game among the village folk. One other symbol, one horizontal 
line at the top from which are drawn two vertical lines with 
some interval between them. It looks like a Swmaitangi.®8 


‘The whole complex of ceramics, iron objects and burials 
are held together by the interlocking megalithic tombs witha 
port-hole slab, and, above all, the Black and Red ware 
Besides being buried in megalithic tombs of many shapes aad 
kinds, some involving two or three chamber and rock-cut tombs 
of similar style hewn out of laterite, the main forms of burial 
are in pyriform urns and large pottery Sarcophagi. All the 
types of burials belong to one basic South Indian an se 
Certain modes of burial and funerary adjuncts, such nee B 
and four-footed urns, are to some extent, SEMI dE 

` megalithic grave with a port-hole stone has a very wide e t e 
bution extending to the far south and covering the whol istri- 
area of the Dravidian culture complex, M RES ்‌ d: de 
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design lavishly made on the pottery, beads and bangles of the 
period suggest that decorative art had reached good state of 
maturity and sophistication. The Black polished potteries 
known as Mauryan potteries were discovered in Korkai. This 
shows that the Tamils had contact with the Mauryans in 3rd 
or2nd Century B. C. This was another evidence to show 
the spread of Buddhism in Tamil Nadu. Tne Roman 
influence in Tamil Nadu was also considerable. The Roman 
traders introduced a type of pottery callea rouletted ware 
This type was made cut of fine clay and first introduced by 
the Roman merchants. These Roman potteries were locally 
made but imported fine amphora ware, another type of 
Roman pottery, also discovered along with them in Kanchi. 
This amphora ware was in conical bottomed particularly 
used as wine jars. Both the local made and foreign made 
and amphora ware were discovered in the same layer. This 
was the evidence toshow that the Tamils very easily and 
quickly learnt the art of manufacturing Roman potteries.?* 


Terracotta Objects 


The terracotta objects of many types were discovered such 
as human and animal figures, toys, linga, ear-ornaments, 
gamesmen, spindle wheels, rings, oven pieces, cones and 
cylinders. This industry was much influenced by the similar 
industries in the North. Human figurines had some Negrito 
racial characters i. e., thick lips, and a protuding chin. This 
is of the Dravidian tribal characters.8 The figure has a flat 
appearance, with a round face, short neck, broad shoulders, long 
ears, very prominent eye brows and nose. The expression on the 
face is one of seriousness. The eyes are wide open. There are 
holes in the ear lobes suggesting that the figure originally wore 
ear = o"naments suspended from holes downwards. On the 
back of the head, the hair style is shown by small incised circles 
which effect was produced by pecking small circles all over the 
surface with a hollow cylindrical tubing. On the top of the head 
the hair is done into a top - knot, as it is usually shown on the 


head of Balakrishna. Itis protable that the identification of 
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the figure may either be that of a acharya or teacher of Buddhist 
or Jaina sects. 


The antiquity of terracotta art in Tamil . Country may now 
be traced back to Neolithic times. The terracotta male and 
female figurines in various poses with different kinds of drapery 
nicely worn collected from Arikamedu, Uraiyur and Tirukkam- 
puliyur. Terracotta objects both ofa secular and religious 
nature have been found besides toy objects and beads. The 
terracotta art reached its zenith of perfection during the early 
Centuries of the Christian era. Terracotta figures in Tamil 
country were mostly hand made and local in character. Some 
of the terracotta figurines are solid and some others are hollow. 
Some figures show the foreign influence. One figure collected 
from Tirukkampuliyur shows the curley hair style similar to that 
in the Ghandara art The terracotta figures are useful for 
getting an insight into socio - economic and aristocratic 
tastes of the people, they tell us that people worshipped the 
forces of nature, Gods and Goddessess. They suggest the type 
of ornaments and dress the people wore. Both men and women 
wore upper and lower garments. The women wore nicely 
woven sarees and blouses. The method of wearing dress by 
women is similar to the modern days; Men were particularly 


fond of turbans. Like women, men also made different kinds 
of knots of their hair. 


The pottery is generally wheel turned. They are decorated 
and majority of types is treated with a red achreous slip. The 
painted designs comprise triangles, Chequers, loops or festoons 


wavy lines, parallel uprights, flower designs, ornamental 
punched etc. 


In 1945 the Archaeological Surve 
near Pondicherry discovered an extensiy ; ்‌ 
Industry by its association with imported a di s Ceramic 
and glass of the first Century A. D, The indus n pottery 
distinctive type of polished black or black - and - y aded 
bearing in the inside of its base two or three ட்‌ ow disc 
pattern formed by a cogged cylinder or roulette held ric rings of 
unbaked vesselas it rotated on the potter against the 


5 ; 5 8 wheel. : 
Jette pattern is foreign to Indian Ceramic and was dx f ou- 
rom 


y of India, at Arikamedu 
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the imported Mediterranean (Arretine) pottery to which 
it is normal. On some of the potteries from an urn field around 
Pondicherry a few scratched signs were observed. These were 
engraved in the thickness of the coating only. Twenty seven 
lines were observed. It was believed to be potter’s marks or 
those of the deceased themselves. They may perhaps be auspi- 


cious signs. °° 


fron And Other Metal objects And Manufacturing Skill 


Our knowledge of South India iron implements of the 
prehistoric period come entirely from the excavated implements 
in different sites. The megalithic tombs yielded a wide range of 
iron weapons, tools and utensils with the arrival of the metal 
processes of figuration developed. From that time, the engra- 
ving instrument, or burin became the principal tool. Literary 
evidences say that the iron was introduced in a date around 
1000 B. C. in India. Large nunber of iron objects collected 
are chisel head, arrow head, nail of round section with know 
head, spike, sharpend end hooks, barbed arrow head, ring, 
barber’s knife, cylinderical rod, nut cracker, knife blade with a 
pointed end and sharp edge etc., copper objects are bangles, 
rings, antimony rods etc. The discovery of iron objects such 
as sickle, pike, tips of ploughs etc. give evidences that the 
the megalithic people had the practice of cultivation in the 
Tamil Country in the early Centuries of the Christian era.8? 


Evidences foriron smelting was discovered at Paiyampalli, 
North Arcot Dist.99 The metal industry also reached a high 
degree of skill and knowledge of scientific methods like smel- 
ting, casting and carving.9? The megalithic people used iron, 
copper, tin, silver bronze and gold. The metal was smelted 
and beaten to bring about the required shapes. Copper and 
silver were used for making coins. The coins of early Cholas 
and Pandyas were in copper. The excavations at Adichanallur 
reveal the use of bronze objects by the megalithic people. But 
they did not use gold for ornaments. The existing evidences 
prove that the late megalithic people used gold ornaments. 
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Theory of Major Munn states that the megalithic builders 
were mining for gold, copper, iron and diamonds. There ig 
some connection between  gold-washing and gold-washers . and 
megalithic builders, so too between deposits and megalithic 
monuments.?! In South India Iron Age succeeded the Neoli- 
thic Culture. The Megalithic Culture was an advanced iron- 
using civilization.9? Megalithic iron technology might have 
been handicapped in the beginning due to the lack of knowledge 
of environment but in course of time along with pottery a 
steady increase in iron implements in the different phases is 
noticable. The iron implements and the pottery implements 
encountered in the various excavations both in habitations and 
burials in South India suggest three possible megalithic phases 
namely the dolmen, rock-cut cave and cist. Identical tool- 
types in iron found in large number from places as far as 
Adichanallur and Nagpur would testify 10 the diffusion of 
closely knit iron works.?* 


The rarity of bronze objects and their use as personal 
ornaments is very worthy of observation.” A bronze bowl was 
obtained ina megalithic site at Cohin.98$ [n few places gold 
diadems and necklaces were discovered in the urn: burials.” 
The early Tamil literature speaks about the goldsmiths known 
as Porkollar. In the first Century A. D, Roman gold flowed 
into Tamil Nadu. The introduction of Roman gold coins were 
the ray materials for the goldsmith population of the Sangam 
Age. 


Beads, Shell And Glass Industries 


Shell bangles, beads and pieces Collected from different 
sites at Tamil Country show the Stages in the i ae 
making shel! working was of considerable S Ten 
Country. Semi-precious stones include = pes i 
(Carnelian, agate, Jasper) and Phenocrystalline Ae ine 
varieties of the quartz family. Semi-precious i3 pitcous 
tuted an important class of materia] ட nes consti- 
industry and other personal ornamen : ead making 
` js another semi-precious stone out of : ae பட்‌ 
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the megalithic people. Soap stone with its smooth surface and 
soapy feel, which is an ideal material for beads has also 
accounted for some of the beads. Well shaped but unfinished 
stone beads and tiny rock crystals collected show that the bead 
making industry also flurished Tamil Country.99 Carnelian 
beads were collected from Sangapadai site at Madurai. 100 


Glass was another material out of beads and bangles were 
manufactured. Glass objects collected from Tirukkampuliyur 
were bangles, beads and studs of various sizes and shapes. 
Glass bangles seen to have been widely popular and opaque 
glass was used for the manufacture of bangles. The 
thickness of the bangles varies from 2 m. m. to 5m. m. 
The beginning of this industry was in 4th Century A.D. The 
colour varies from violet to red and their sizes from 1 m. m- to 
15 m.m. The shapes were oval, cylindrical, spherical, 
biconical, truncated, barrel, facetted, multi-facetted, fluted or 
semented and collared ones!?! This collared beads are .of 
special interest because they are reported from number of sites 
in Tamil Nadu dating from about 3rd Century B. C. 


The beads are of various shapes and sizes. Their shapes 
are found in sphered barrel, tabular, round, bi-conical, facetted, 
segmented, collared and their length or height varies. from 
] m. m. to 10 m. m. ? They occur in a variety of colours like 
white, green, yellow, blue, violet, black, red and orange. Very 


"tiny disc-like beads which form a unique variety by themselves 
deserve mention. These tiny forms show the minute workmen- 


ship and skill involved in the bead making industry of this 
region. 


‘From the excavations at Korkai, Tirunelveli District, reveal 


‘the stages and the periods of the objects. In the first stage along 


with Black and Red ware and Red ware, shell bangle pieces, 
cornelian beads and bone ornaments were collected. In the 
second stage Red ware, Red slipped ware, black ware, brown 
ware, sawed conches, terracotta objects like beads, spouted pot 
sherds etc. were found. Similar findings at Arikamedu, 
Uraiyur and other places also suggest that the beads and bangles 
were popular industries along with ceramic industry. 
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Religious Belief 


The megalithic people believed that the spirit of the dead 
survived and therefore they prepared some cists for preserving 
the remains of the dead. The body was placed in an earthern 
ware pot which was placed in a pit and filled with sand. Along 
with the pot the dead man's stone tools and implements were 
laid side by side with some food stuffs. There was also the 
idea of ancestor worship. Megalithic people worshipped the 
great power of nature. The literary evidence shows that they 
worshipped various elements of nature such as sun, moon, sea, 
river, tank, mountain, pillar, tree, plants etc. They worshipped 
different Gods and Goddesses of the major religions such as 
Lord Siva and Lord Vishnu. A figure of a God was discovered 
in Lower Cauvery basin. This figure resembled Lord Vishnu 
or Surya.’ Mother Goddess was also discovered here, 
A Naga head with five hoods was also discovered in lower 
Cauvery basin. It was a Naga Linga figure. It is an evidence 
to show that the cult of the Linga and Naga worship prevailed 
in Tamil Nadu in the second Century or 3rd Century B, 0,106 
The graffiti marks discovered -show that they worshipped 
animals, sun, moon, plants, hills, rivers etc, 


The worship of Mother Goddess is one of the outstanding 
features of the Hindu Religious beliefs Mother Goddess i ^ 
defend against evil, offer all to the Mes. is di 

' people from natural destruction. This has been believ e B 
- Tamil people for generations and even to-day the x ia. 
Mother Goddess prevailed throughout the ue Ro ip of 
Mother Goddess is believed to be more RONDE A Country. 
in Her temper and moods, more dangerous ட்ப capricious 
to inflict disease if offended or neglect P and prove 


: d. chi 
Mother Goddess is an aspect of Sivism or fs தம்‌ of 


Some Interesting Findings from the Megalithic Sites 
From the excavations at Nil iri 
i i i 
tomo Vader d giris there is a belief that 
bowls were found in an inver 
A bronze bowl and an iron razor had 
over them. The bronze found he e oom mound 
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oftin. The human figures found here seldom resembled the 
Todas.108 Other interesting findings are: (a) Cromlech near 
Pulicondah in the Carnatic is compared to “Kit’s Coty House” 
near Aylesford in Kent. It is believed to be of the Celtic 
origin.!9" (b) The Turanians or Scythians came to South India 
through the Southern route along the Malabar Coast where 
cromlechs are found, 198 


In the Nilgiris and Anamalai mountains they first settled. 
(c) Urn burials without megalithic appendage were noticed at 
Mokanur (Salem), Sengamedu and Erumanur (South Arcot)? 
(d) A double chambered port-holed cist was found at Kalapatti, 
near Coimbatore.1!%e) The study of the megalithic monuments 
at Nilgiris reveal that a race called Kurumbars professed Buddist 
faith and were destroyed by the Cholas.!!! (f) The cairns of 
Tirunelveli were of Buddist or Jaina in origin.!!? (g) From the 
collections made from Panduvaran Dewal in Southern India 
(North Arcot) it is learnt that either the sepulchres (tombs) 
were of high antiquity or the people who built them were of 
pre-megalithic period. (h) Absense of sculptures or inscrip- 
tions indicated that these people were not well advanced in 
civilization though they could make fine pottery. (i) Some 
scholars say that these monuments were not of Buddhistic or 
Jainic or Bhaminic origin.” (j) The monuments resemble the 
Dravidian circles and cairns. (k) Monuments similar in 
architecture and contents have been found in the mouutains of 
Circastia aud the vast plains of Tartary and Northern Europe. 
(1) These belonged to one family of human race speaking one 
language who migrated in course oi time from a given centre. 
(m) Megalithic burials with.pyriform urns were found at Porear 
Koil, Tulukenveli, Perumalsaikenpalayam and . Nattamedu 114 
(n) From the excavations at Paiyampalli, (North Arcot) a 
goldsmith's stone mould was found. A terracotta lamp. 
circular in shape having eight lips for wicks was discovered. 115 
(o) The topological and regional forms of megaliths differ from 
region to region. The megalithism might have arrived into 
India from the west and equally by overland route, along the 
coasts or across the sea. By around 300 B. C. it is already well 
established on a large part of lower Southern peninsula, 
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(p) The shapes of pottery, megalithis, coffin etc. recall ana. 
Jogues .in Egypt, Palestine, Crete, Persia and Arabia. (q) 
„Megaliths in Tamil Nadu were similar as the Nou-Aryan tribes 
in burial ceremony as different from cremation which was an 


Aryan train in India. (r) The Indo-Aryans had no alphabet. 
The Dravidians invented Brahmi script. The Indian megaliths 
builders were Dravidians. They migrated into India by sea in 
.the latter halfof the first millennium B. C. There were no 


"Dravidians in the North.!9 (s) There are extensive reference 
"from Tamil inscriptions and Tamil literature viz, Tolkappiam 
and other Sangam works. Manimegalai mentions five kinds of 
urn burials in South India.” 


, Some Observations of The Megaliths In Tamil Nadu 


Excavations ‘of burials reveal more or less identical buca 
practices in societies widely removed, spatially, ethnically and 
culturally. For the proper interpretation of burial furnishings 
different standards of social behaviour and the concept of a full 

"normal life have to be taken. into acco unt. Neither the 
different ethnic nor racial elements in a particular burialin a 

- given place would justify the postulation of diffusion or contact 
with other cultures. Variance in burial practices is due to the 
different religious sanctions governing tbe several circumstances 
of death and varying concepts of full normal life. 


The megalithic people are classified into two types. Those 
-who buried their dead with attendant sacrifice in cairns and 
those who buried their dead without sacrifices and interred the 

collected ashes in urns inside kistyaens and cairns, 118 
‘ths are wide-spread throughout the world and are perhaps the 
work of a race having some connection with each other. Burial 
‘jn jars could have been possible only in a Sitting posture 
ë ‘Similar jars and similar customs of burial are prevalent in ட 
present day Africa, Female was buried in oblong tombs in 
‘horizontal position while the male was buried in round ones-in 
sitting posture 158 Differences pin arrangement or plurality of 
the method of disposal of the dead may be due to the dif d 
*'cástes or sections of the tribes. Sere Er 
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There is lack of evidence for the simultaneous development 
of megalithism and iron in South India, as seen from the 
absence of rudimentary pioneering steps. The idea that the 
megalithic people were intruders among the primitive people of 
South India is established. Megalithic people settled in North- 
western India and they were pushed into the South by the 
Aryans. 


The tombs and simple funerary monuments are considered 
places of Samadhi of sages. The places where Buddhist sages 
attained Nirvana are still seen at Kuttakallu and are rendered 
unmistakable by the rosary of beads, lamps, arrows and earthe=* 
rn ware found in them. In regard to urns found in Korkai: 
R. Coldwell refers to the popular belief that old people, when 
diminished by age were put in urns with food and provisions 
and buried alive. Such urns are found in Tirunelveli, Madurai; 
the southern parts of Travancore on both sides of the Ghats 
and also in the Wynad area on the road to Vayatiri. Similar 
jars are also found in Babylonia where they are coated with 
bitumen, a black smear prepared from the juice of Autilon 
indicum. Burial is supplemented by other pre-cautions against 
the return of the ghost. Graves are provided with mounds, 
tomb stone on enclosures to keep the dead from walking or to 
pervent the ghosts from returning to the old haunts. Megalithic 
tombs, many of them, have a common structural elements 
notably the port-holed chambers. These  port-holes were 
provided to enable the spirit of the dead to pass out and return 
back into the tomb. 

Some of the controversial points are yet to be solved. 
Conventional methods give a date ranging from 3rd Century to 
a little earlier to the 4th Century A. D. Iron diffused into India 
from two points, one from the North and the other a point of 
contact on the west coast. Megalithics have a world wide 
distribution. Chronogically they may be dated to the neolithic 
times. Different types of mounments even though belonging to 
the same period reflect cultural diversity. Urn burials are 
charctetistic of Southern districts of Tamil Nadu. 


CONCLUSION 
The topic Megalithic Monuments and Megalithic Culture is 
a vast area of research study. The megalithic monuments in 
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different parts of the world present such a uniformity of struc. 
ture that it is hardly compatible with theory of independent 
Origin. Who were these builders? What happened to them 
after certain time limit? Different scholars express different 
theories and views. Some of them say that this isnot some 
vastly remote pre-historic period but that of the early -historic 
period i. e. between 322 B. C. to 500 A. D. 


Megalithism is still a living institution in Kerala, Tamil 
Nadu, Chotanagpur and Assam. The Kols have a custom of 
erecting monuments over the buried ashes of the dead. The 
Malayarayans in Kerala erect miniature dolmens in honour of 
those dying an unnatural death. The Kurumbas of Malabar 
erect dolmens. The megalithic monuments of Tamil Country 
bear eloquent witness to the historic and cultural achievement 
of ancient Tamil land and constitute a heritage of incalculable 


value which it must be our privilege to guard and hand over to 
posterity. 
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Pre-Historic Cave Paintings 
of Tamil Nadu 


R. VENKATRAMAN 


Prehistoric cave paintings are found in various parts of the 
world. They are drawn by primitive cave men. These pictures 
are done on the sides of caves which are rough and bumpy. It is 
possible that the idea of making pictures came from these 
bumps, just as the ink blots suggest ideas to us. Or, probably 
they were a kind of hunting magic. 


This paper deals with two separate prehistoric cave pain- 
tings found in the hills near Muthuppatti and Anaippatti both 
in the Madurai district (see map). Before describing these 
paintings a short outline of the prehistory of man, his cave 
paintings and their discovery in modern times is given here as a 
perlude. 


Origin of Primitive Art 


The Australopithecus* and the Homo habilis were the oldest 
and most primitive genus of man. They lived between 
four and two million years ago. With them the Palaeolithic 
period began.? The first true man, Homo erectus* lived a 
millon years ago in the Far East (Java and Peking), East Africa, 
West Africa and Europe. On the African sites he made hand 
axes, but in the other two places he used pebble tools and 
choppers. In Peking he used fire too. 


Though man lived in caves in the lower and middle Palaeo- 
lithic periods, it was the upper Palaeolithic period that saw the 
development of man’s oldest surviving art, which can be divided 
into mobiliary (or portable) art (which includes engravings on 
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weapons) and cave art. The subject matter of the cave art of 
this period was predominantly animals which were hunted-the 
large herbivores like mammoths, bisons, oxen, horses and deers, 
Human figures were relatively uncommon and were poorly 
drawn. There are no landscapes. The artist used a range of 
reds, blacks, yellows and browns derived from ochres and other 
naturally occuring mineral pigments, The greatest concertration 
of painted caves 1s the either sides of the Pyrenees-in the south- 


"west France and north-east Spain.® 


The purpose and meaning of the cave art are still obscure. 
Some suggest that it is decorative in purpose. But much of it 
is found in dark parts of the caves. Further they are overlap- 
ping each other which is far from being decorative. So their 
purpose cannot be purely decorative. Some scholars believe 
that it represents the sympathetic magic-a belief that the act of 
drawing an animal will help the hunter to kill it. For some 
others they mean totemic symbols. None of these explana- 
tions is completely convincing. Anthropology shows that art 
can have many different functions in early societies. 


The first example of Palaeolithic art- an engraving of 
hinds ona fragment of bone - was discovered about 1834 in a 
cave at Vienna (France). Altamira, one of the finest painted 
caves in north-east Spain,- was discovered in 1879 by a Spanish 
Archaeologist, Don Marceline S. Sautuola’, who never doubted 
the extreme antiquity of these paintings. But his theories were 
utterly rejected bya sceptical scientific world and Altamira was 
forgotten almost as soon as it was discovered. But soon such 
discoveries increased in number and only around 1901 -the 
'antiquity of cave art was generally recognized and these master- 
pieces of prehistoric art were duly acclaimed. 


From the beginning of this century discoveries. of painted 
caves have been made at comparitively regular intervals and they 
are still being made to-day. In 1940 Lascaux,the most famous 
cave in France was discovered by chance. Like Altamira, this 
cave.is also famous for its polychrome animals, which include 
deer, .bison and wild boar. To-day these two -caves -have 
‘become .as well known as the most famous art gall 
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Europe and a constant stream of scholars visit and study them. 
Recently two other caves Cheke (Tanzania) and Nswatugi 
(Rhodesia) - have also attained great prominence. 


Scholars have shown that the chief sources of colour for 
these paintings were such minerals as haematite® and red ochre. 
They also used substances of vegetable origin such as charcoal 
for black and wood ash for white. The medium was probably 
"such substances as animal fat, vegetable juices and urine’ '? 


The available paintings should not be taken to represent al] 
the art of the period; farfrom it. It was only under very 
exceptional circumstances that early prehistoric art was 
preserved at all, and for every painting or engraving known to 
us we may postulate thousands of other examples that have 
perished, because, rock disintegrates and crumbles easily 
thereby destroying the works or art. Futher air currents are 
very destructive agents. Fortunately, under certain conditions, 
the action of silicates forms a film over ancient paintings and 
preserves them as well as hardening the surface of the rock 
itself. 


Up to now it has been thought that the portable art and the 
wall art of the Upper Palaeolithic evolved ina strictly parallel 
manner. It is now shown that, on the contrary, wall art was 
extremely rare or even non existent early in the upper Palaeoli- 
thic that most of it belongs to a middle phase during which the: 
portable art becomes less abundant, and that portable art catc-. 
hes up with wall art once more in the period's final phase, 1 


Cave Paintings in India 


. In India prehistoric cave paintings are found in certain 
central Indian rock shelters. Though these paintings have been- 
claimed as upper Palaeolithic and compared with the European. 
cave paintings mentioned above, ‘Gordon’s recent work has. 
shown that not only is there no evidence of a Palaeolithic 0816... 
but that inferential evidence makes it difficult to date any of the 
paintings before the fifth century B. C. at the earliest,^!* Anja 
mals are the most frequent subjectsi?, either alone or in large 
groups. They are drawn boldly in outline and the bodies are 
Sometimes filled in completely or partially with cross - hatching.. 
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Inspite of the somewhat stylized representation, many of the 
animals figures are full of life and action. People are even 
more stylized than animals, but equally active and lively. They 
are shown with bows and arrows and spears. Other subjects 
include animal-headed human figures; sand unusual events, such 
as the chariot waylaid by men armed with spears and bows and 
arrows at Morhana Pahar. *° 


2 Among the several rock paintings in Central India, those 
at Lakhajuar Bhimbelke and Pachmarhi show men and women 
standing or sitting inside rock shelters and engaged in different 
activities, e. g. copulation, breast feeding of children, dance, 
grinding, unloading of baskets and so on.!* The importance 
of these paintings lies in the fact that unlike the upper Palaeo- 
lithic paintings which cocenntrate on animals to be hunted,these 
paintings depict the human life and activities of the Megalithic 
culture? which in many areas disappeared some 5, 000 years 
ago, survived for two more thousand years in some isolated and 
forested areas. By the time there arose, on the one hand, 
metropolitan cities like Harappa and Mohenjo-daro in the 
Indus Valley and on the other, wellsettled villages in Central 
India and Southern India. 


zii -Rock art is also found on the granite rocks of North 
Karnataka and Andhra at such sites as Kupgal, Maski, Piklihal 
etc. (Rarely they are found in the Tamil country). The pictures 
are made by crayoning rather than painting. Here too, 
animals are the most frequent subjects! Human figures are 
like pin-men, some of whom carry axes and spears. Occasion- 
ally they ride horses and these ‘certainly belong to the final 
phase of the Southern Neolithic, or even to the Iron Age, but 
the method of representation isthe sameas in earlier times 
although lacking the grace of the finest early bulls. 37 


Rock Paintings in the Madurai Region 
This author has discovered two rock paintings in the 


Madurai district one at MuthuPatti „and the other at Anaipatti.*® 


The Muthupatti bill, situated just a furlong southeast of the 
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Madurai Kamaraj University, has a jain cave with Brahmi and 
Vattelutut inscriptions and has reliefs of Jain Tirthankaras. 
Just below the cave, there is a rock painting (fig. 1) drawn on a 
big boulder. Just as the cave and the relief sculptures men- 
tioned above, this painting is also facing the south. It is drawn 
with red ochre on the rock which provides a beautiful brownish 
yellow background. But due to the draining rain water 


th AK 


Fig-1 


the painting has become very faint. The entire panel (as it is 
found now) consists of a human figure 2. 5! tall and three 
smaller human figures standing in front of it. There is no 
animal drawing nearby. All the four figures are drawn’ in 
outline only. The body of the bigger figure is filled with cross 
lines. All the four figures being highly stylized look like pin- 
men and none carries a weapon. Probably the bigger figure 
represented a god (or goddess) and the smaller figures his (or 
her) devotees. The vertebra -like vertical line in the torso 
niay represent a plait of hair. 


The Anaippatti hill is situated nearly 2 miles south of nae 
patti a village onthe bank of the Vaigai and 30 miles north 
west of Madurai. Just 501 above the ground on the southern 
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face of the hill there isa cave. On the left side wall of its 
entrance there is a painting drawn in red ochre pigment (fig. 2). 
It is an outline drawing and the inner - space is not filled with 
painting. 


Fig-2 


It represents a highly stylized human figure riding an 
equally stylized horse. The man is wearing a hat. His face is 
not distinctly drawn, A Straight line Tepresents his neck. The 
line extends upto the ‘belly, and this feature bears close 
resemblance to the figure at Muthupatt 


ihill. The horse is capri 
580060 and stands still. 


` The depiction of a horse in the préhistory cave painting is 
a matfer of great interest to the Indian archaeologists because 
horse is always connected with the advent ofthe Iron Age and 
the movements of the turbulent Indo - Iranian Speaking 
nomads around 1000 B. C. 19 So the pictures of horses in the 
cave painting are generally taken to indicate these. The distri- 
bution of the great complex of Iron Age burials, frequently 
known as 'megaliths'?? is far wider in: the South India?! 


In almost every excavated grave some iron objects 
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are surprisingly uniform in type. This happens at sites as far 
apartas Nagpur and Adichanallur; some 900 miles apart, 
Another special group of objects in them includes horse-furni- 
ture. All these testify to the diffusion of a fairly tightly knit 
group of iron workers. . 


We are not certain whether the man on horse back at 
Andipatti hill is a depiction of a local hero leading to a cult. It 
is worth remembering here that in North India Revanta (the 
son of Sun god) and in South India Iyyanar are popular hunting 
gods; both being represented on horse back. 


It is to be noted that the two places with prehistoric pain- 
tings mentioned above have continued to be sacred spots for 
‘higher’ religions. The Muthupatti site, as pointed out at the 
outset, became the dwelling place ofthe Jain monks, whose 
rock beds, sculptures and inscriptions are there even to-day. In 
the case of Andipatti hill, there is a Siva temple just near the 
said cave. 


It is worth searching for prehistoric paintings in other hills 
in Tamilnadu and this will enable a Systamatic study of the 
problems connected with such paintings. $ 
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NOTES 


The australopithecines were of small size (around A; 
tall and 59 1b weight), had small brains and massive 
jaws, but were chinless. They walked upright. There 
isa considerable variety of species within this genus, 
e. g., A. Africanus, A. robustus, Homo habilis etc. 


The older. known examples are from the Omo valley in 
"Ethiopia. 

The Palaeolithic period lasted through most of the 
Pleistocene Ice Age until the final retreat of the ice 
Sheets in c. 8300 B. C. It is generally subdivided into: 


வடு Lower Palaeolithic (2-1 million years ago), ii) 


4. 


Middle Palaeolithic (1 million to 38,000 Years ago) 
and iii) Upper Palaeolithic (since c. 38,0)0 years ago). 


This extinct form of man was short with a brain size 
(c. 800-1200cc) intermediate between those of Austra- 
lopthecus and the modern man. 


While animals are drawn with naturalistic faithfulness, 
the human figures (in the same pictures) are little 
more than caricatures. Probably there was a strong 


taboo against depicting fellow men ina recognisable 
form. 


Sites have been discovered in Portugal, Italy, Greece 
and the Ural mountains. In Africa this art is very 
widespread. Outside Europe and Africa prehistoric 
art is rare. We do not know when Stone Age Man 
first began to express himself by means of art. It is 
certain that the earliest example of this art does not 
represent the beginnings of such art. 

In fact of his little daughter who was playing there 
brought these paintings to his notice: Annette Laming, 
Lascaux, Penguin Books, 1959, p. 16. 


A common iron oxide ore. Itiseither red, brown or 
blackish, 
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9. 


10. 


11. 


(1) 


«Prehistoric Art” in The Concise Encyclopedia of 


Archaeology ed., Leonard Cottrell, Hutchinson, 
London (n. d.), p. 312 


Andre Leroi-Gourhan, **The Evolution of Paleolithic 
Art” ia old world Archaeology: Foundations of Civili- 
zation, (Rea-adings from Scientific American), San, 
Fransisco, 1972, p. 17. After a survey of 62 caves the 
author erects a chronological framework based: upon 
his evidence which allows him to discern the emergence 
of 3 great period of Palaeoli ‘hic art during the 29, 000 
years from the Aurignacian to the end of the 
Magdelenian. They arei) a primitive period, ii) an 
archaic period (in the same sense that one speaks of 
archaic Greek art: a well developed body of art rapidly 
approaching maturity) and iii) a classic period. In 
the course of these 3 major periods he points to the 
succession of four styles, indicating the possibility o£ 
even finer subdivisions of each style as follows: 


YEAR CULTURE PERIOD 
B.C. 
5, 000 Late Magdalenian Sg 
V-VI - 
10, 000 Middle Magdalenian Classic 
IIl - IV : Style IV 
15, 000 Early Magdalenian Archaic | 
I-II Style III 
Solutrian 
20, 000 Inter - Gravettian Primitive 
Solutrian Style II 
25, 000 Gravettian Primitive : 
Style I 


30, 000 Aurignacian 


Studies on the Indian Prehistoric Paintings are as 
follows: 

M. Ghosh, *Rock Paintings and other antiquities of 
prehistoric and latter times’, Memoirs of the Archaeo- 
logical Survey of India, 24, 1932. Of the earlier liter- 
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(2) 


.G 


a) 


(5) 
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ature, it isthe most comprehensive survey of the 
subject. 


ற. H. Gordon, Prehistoric Background of Indian Culture 
Bombay, 1958, Ch. 6. It isa survey of the hole subject 
Also see Gordon’s papers on ‘Indian rock paintings’ in 
Science and culture. 5, Calcutta, 1939. 


Allchin, Piklihal Excavations; Hyderabad, 1961. It 
gives examples of the South Indian bruisings and 
paintings. 

V. S. Wakankar, ‘Painted rock shelters of India’’, 
Rivista di scienze preistoriche, Florence, 1962. In 
recent this author has contributed several useful articles 
especially the one mentioned here. 


B. Allchin, ,Morhana Pahar, a rediscovery', Man 58, 
1958. This describes the Morhana pahar Chariots. 
Stuart Piggot, Prehistoric India, Penguin Books, 1961 


* p. 35. 


12. 


Deers are the most frequently represented Other ani- 
mals include tigers, monkeys, wild pigs, rhinoceres, 
elephants, buffalos and humped cattle. ` 


Vide, B. and R. Allchin, The Birth of Indian Civilization 
Penguin Books, 1968. Plate 3 A. 
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14. Yashodhar Mathpal, **Evidence of Prehistoric Man- 
Made Shelters in Central Indian Rock Painting" 
Bulletin of the Deccan College Research Institute, Poona 
Vol. 40, 1981, p. 120. 


15. Ibid., p. 122, Fig. 1, Ina cave at Lakhajuar hill, these 
persons are shown eating fish inside a hut. 


Ina painting at Marodeo (Pachmarhi region) a 
woman witha child in herlap is doing the hair of 
another woman sitting in front of her, both with their 
legs stretchad: vide., D. H. Gorden, The prehistoric 
Background of Indian culture, N. M. Tripathi, Bombay, 
1958, pl. XXXlIa. 


=== 


[Sutin * 


e. g., humped bulls, deer and tigers. There are also 
elephants, some with riders. 


17. B.and R. Allchin, The Birth of India Civilization, 
Penguin, Books, 1968, p. 298. 


18. Anaippatti 


9 ————Q Sholavandan 
| 
| 
| 
Sekkanoorani 8 —————————— OMadurai 
ப்‌ 
Muthupatti 


19. Surprisingly in India the earliest indications of horses 
(their furnitures or bones) appear almost simultan- 
eously (c. 1000 B. C.) in Baluchistan and at Hallur 
in Karnataka, 
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20. 


21. 
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The south Indian megalithic culture appears as a 
developing complex with several streams of influence 
combining in them; i. the grave types of central Asia 
and Iran, ij. the indigenous Neolithic - Chalcolithic 
burial customs, iii. the South Arabian stone cist 
graves etc. 


Between 1899 and 1904 Alexander Rea excavatéd many 
Iron Age burials at Adichanallur (Tirunevely district). 
Col. Meadows Taylor unearthed similar burials in 
Shorapur (between 1851 and 1862) and Dr. Hurst near 
Hydrabad (between 1916 and 1924). E 
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Tribes of Tamil Nadu 


G. KUPPURAM 


The connotation ‘tribe’ has diversified and unsatisfactory 
definition but generally refers to the groups of. respective 
localities or early inhabitants, less conversant of technological 
developments or unsophistication, with an obscure vicinity of 
tribal history and its stratification. It is also high time that 
Indologists have focussed much on the intrinsic and microscopic 
part of a tribal society? in historical times with minimal 
stress on the problem-oriented? facets of the field under 
purview. 


It should be remarked evidently that V. Kanakasabhai 
pillai was the foremost scholar to write a stupendous work 
Tamils Eighteen Hundrrd Years Ago wherein he has dealt about 
the Tamil races and tribes as gleaned from Sangam classics: 
The tribes have been described as “‘flowers of the forest”, 
«the real masters of jungle?” or “‘children of the soil? and what 
not, yet today they are deprived of the many rights which they 
were enjoying since centuries. The early tribes of ancient 
Tamilnadu who were at first autonomous with the saga of tribal 
culture and societal status came to be branded as untouchables 
or criminal tribes during the latter ages.* Instantly itis seen 
that on account of the growth of agrarian economy in the late 
megalithic times which preceded the Sangam age, there was a 
process of detribalisation of the hunting and pastoral tribes on 
one hand and the emergence of private property, feudalism and 
the state on the other side, during the composition of the 
puram anthologies for more than five centuries. : 
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The early Tamil socitey had been elsewhere, suggested? to 


have projected out of tribalism some thousands of years ago ` 


before the Sangam era was inaugurated, the latter having 
elements of tribalism and who in the closing part of the Sangam 
age lost their original cultural organisations. There is authentic 
information about some tribes in Sangam literature who lived 
in the fringes of the Tamil country. Besides this, there are some 
sections of the Sangam population accredite with semi-triba | 
qualities, 


Still there is some difference of Opinions among the histo. 
rians” and literateurs, the former perceiving the ancient Tamil 
Society as essentially a tribal organisation and the latter being 
dogmatic of their ear-marked consummate civilisation followed 
by intellegentsia as recorded in the Sangam poems, Also the 
injunction of the Sangam Society as tribal in character 
contradicts when one scans through Sangam literature 
Which often exhibits the well-managed agarian economy, brisk 
internal and external trade, followed by urbanisation and 
industrialisation, complex social structure and artistic works 


With creative talent, hyperbolic expression and several other 
facets of early Tamil way of life. 


The primitive aborigines or those tribes which have been 
described by ethnographists as most backward and wretched, 
the system of fotemism takes the place of all religious and 
Social institutions. This is true of the Naga tribes divided into 
Smaller septs or clans each taking the name of its totem. The 
totem asa rule is an animal either edible and harmless or 
dangerous and feared ; More rarely the totem is aplant® ora 
force of nature (rain, water, etc.,) which stands in a peculiar 
relation to the whole clan. The totem is first of all the tribal 
ancestor of the clan as well as its tutelary spirit and protector.? 
Also the members of a totem are therefore under a: sacred 
obligation not to annihilate their clan Symbol, to abstain from 


eating its meat or from any other enjoyment of it. Any violation 
of these prohibitions 15 automatically punished, 


Also the Sangam poems of t 
early Tamil country refers to the fre 
which the members of a totem r 


he five-fold divisions of the 
quent festivals conducted at 
epresent or intimate, in cere- 
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monial dances, the movements and characteristics of their 
totems.!! The attachment ofa totem isthe base of all the 


social obligations and it goes beyond the tribal relationship 
and ‘supersedes consanguineous relationship.!! And still the 
totemic institutions were found and are still observed among 
the races of the Coromandal plain. Again it'is seen that the 
totem was not limited to district or t» locality ; the members 
of a totem may live seperated from one another and on friendly 
terms with adherents of other totems.!3 


Though the available materials are copious in the form of 
literature with some amount of self-reliance on fantastic 
tales!?, it is our sincere attempt to cull out the historical and 
sociological ; perspectives of the pre and mid Christian eras 
obviously giving more pertinence during the Sangam age. These 
semi-barbarous or war-like tribes!* who have been spread 
throughout South India were considered as either predatory, 
vanquisher and'at times vanguard of the existing civilisation 
who ruled a greater portion of India, Sri Lanka and Burma.’ 


The paper highlights pertinent extracts about the primitive 
tribal characters with ‘some amount of tribalism in the later 
civilised society of ancient Tamilakam, with all features of 
Dravidianism and wherein the ancient civilisation of Tamilnadu 
was in a process of transition which culminated with socio- 
cultural. integration. The territorial limits of the tribal 
complex under study of erstwhile Tamilnadu i. e., parts of 
Karnataka, Andhra and Kerala has been a matter of 
conjecture for the Scholars but it has to be assumed that south 
India in the early period was a part and parcel of Tamilakam 
with a common dialect i. e., Tamil followed uniformly with 
variations according to time and space. Therefore they inherited 
a common culture i. e. Dravidian. 


But in passage of time due to instrusive elements obtained 
regional variations. The war like tribes found mentioned in 
the Tamil poems’ like the Nagas, Malavar, Kosar, Kongar and 
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Karunadar seem to be the offshoots of Kosar and the latter iş 
found mentioned in early literature Eyinar, Aruvalar, parathayar 
Marar, Thirayar and Vanavar or celestials were spread through- 
out south India. Of all these tribes the Nagas” whose origin 
is in obscurity!® were the most important with the cult of snakes 
as their totem.'? But Manimekalai refers to the Nagas as 
naked communities in an island which was noted by Saduvan, 
a merchant from Pukar were Cannibals?? i. e., the particular 
tribe consuming human flesh. Prof. A. L. Basham?! referring 
Pattupattu points out their daily ctiquettes in the following 
words: **one passage even suggests cannibal feaste after battle. °° 
It opens an area for separate study to investigate whether it was 
a social reality or literary exaggeration. If there existed bar- 
barous elements inspite of rapid transformation of civilisation’? 
then they were not in tune with the classical spirit of the age. The 
‘Naga tribes who were in a state of permanent inter - tribal 
warfare which is a characteristic of savagery?® had the custom 
of acquiring their wives from outside i. e., from other tribes by 
actually abducting them by force and thus developed exogamy.?* 


This is clearly evident from the Chola and Naga families who 
had intermarried.?5 


Of prime importance, the ancient tribes of the Tamil country , 
and south India, as a social entity or group strived for a 
common end with a common dialect, single and simple govern 
ment accessible to political and structural change, 
‘time and distance and acted together for warfare to 
their hegemony over their geographical limits. Even the eminent 
sociologists W. H. R. Rivers? remarks that the tribe with a 
single government had a political unity ofa very simple kind 
which may not imply the existence of any obvious mechanism 
of government such as hereditary monarchy or an elected 
council with which we are familiar amongst civilised people. | 
And it is usual to regard primitive Society of ancient Tamilakam | 
as always organised in definite and Select tribes?" as noted ` | 
earlier. But the tribe asa specific entity or group is always | 
lacking options, and fakely among the Pastoral people who are | 
in definite groups witha political function and surpassing 


according to 
superimpose 
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families and clans but a settled tribal population needs no such 
unification unless the needs for industry or united action in 
wars necessitate central control or the delimitation of groups. 
Obviously it is necessary to identify the tribal organisations of 
the Sangam age as relatively complex forms of acephalous 
(**lacking overall political organisation’) political systems. Ia 
this context the tribes may form large populations in their 
jurisdictions, their economy may rest on agriculture and stock. 
rearing with permanent rights in the land and herds and theig 
authority systems would retlect these interests.28 


Further the five-fold divisions?? of the land in the Tamilakam 
i.e., Kurinji (hilly), Palai (desert), Mullai (pastoral), Neidal 
(coastal) and Marudam (agricultural) were the different geogra- 
phical areas for the tribes to attempt in the gradation of civili- 
sation in south India from which we notice the co-existeuce of 
pristine societies into hunter, cowherds, peasants, fishermen; 
robber etc., in a chronological order. Inscriptions?? and Tamil 
literature?! describes the Pallavas as belonging to the family of 
Kadavas or Kaduvettis (?), a branch of Deccanese tribe inbabi- 
ting the forest regions. Again it is ambiguous that they are 
spoken of as Kshatriyas, but these families were probably the 
descendents of powerful splinter tribal groups and by breaking 
theirtribal bonds married freely in the ruling families of any 
caste or tribe thus evading the word ‘‘Kshatriyas’’. 


The Sangam literature often speaks of many tribes and 
traditional castes which runs parallel and these indigenous 
tribes because of their ecological adaptations were screened off 
from the enlarging civilisation aad thus were often looked upon 


as the lower stratum in society.?? 


The Eyinars inhabiting the dry belts of the country whose 
sole profession seems to have been hunting and peculiar in their 
customs and manners sacrificed buffaloes for Kali and waited 
for cattle-liting, arson, robbery etc. The most lawless of all the 
tribes have adapted plundering and murdering of travellers by. 
torturing them to the maximum.?? Still, in fact they were great 
military strategist and guerillas, ** apparently a modern term; 
The epic Silappadikaram mentions that when Eyinar’s prosperity 
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had set its peak, commotions spurt in the society and thus 
monarchy was averting its influence over the vagaries of the 
tribal rule. 35 

Further it is interesting to note the structural and behaviou. 
rial features of the Maravar,, the most powerful war-like . tribes 
and a Sangam poet describes them as: **of strong limbs and 
hardy frames and fierce-looking as tigers, wearing long and 
curled locks of hair, the blood-thirsty Maravar,.armed with the 
bow bound with leather, ever ready to injure others, shoot 
their arrows at poor and helpless travellers, from: whom they 
can rob nothing, only to feast their eyes on the quivering limbs 
of their victims”®® It is also significant that they were recruited 
in the huge armies ofthe Cheras, Cholas and Pandyas. It is 
amply clear from time to time the power was exerted by the 


most powerful and influential tribe. The phenomenon of: 


oriental monarchy was absolutely pushing behind among the 
ancient Tamil tribes. But atthe same time, the Tamil king was 
par excellence in the art of administration especially the chara- 
cter of monarchy was designed according to the democratic 
wave of the subjects without losing. his power and prestige.?" 
The gradual and spontaneous association of the tribes. like 
Kongallamkosar, Aruvalar, Maravar etc., with the Pandya’ 
Chera?? and the Chola*? kings made them to be sedantary thus 
congregating themselves to the new social environs andin due 
course were soldiers and wise counsellors to the ruling power of 
the day. Tne ancient Tamil tribes mostly settled either in the- 
territorial border or deep in the jungles were para-protection 
forces for the Tamil Kings who had equal vested interests for 
defending themselves against the alien intruders. 


Life styles of the tribal folk of the Sangam period through- 
out the coromandel plain and the interior uplands differed 
variantly according to the existing norms and taboos and the 


demographic adjustments, The Kingdom in connection With the ` 


Kosar dwelt in the Kongu region and Similarly the Karunada, 


of historical Mysore region. Sangam literatuer mentions that’ 


Karkanadu or Kongunad the mountainous range known for its 


rocky soil with scarcity of water led the Kongars to inhabit the: 


area.*? Further the epic Silappadikaram brings into limelight 
the family relations of the Kongars with the Gangas*®, Northern 
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Aryas and Kattiars a southern war-like tribe who dominated 
the whole of Kongu and Kanarese country.** Hence it is difficuls 
to trace the descent of the Sangam tribes and perhaps an 
admixture of tribal folks distributed throughout ancient 
' Tamilakam. 


The Tamil poems of the age under our limits at times points 
out to the highly civilized character of tbe Nagas wherein 
sirupanarruppadai informs us of the artistic piece of muslin 
presented to the chieftain, Vel Aye by the Nagas, which he 
thought fit, to present to god Siva.** The Malavar and Maravar 
dwelling on the eastern coast are depicted in our poems as great 
bowmen and who used horses inthe war for the first time. 
Several regional chieftains or martial communities like Adigaman 
of Takadur, Pittan korran oï the Kuthiraimalai region and 
Palayan Maran of Madurai, the former being extolled by 
Avvaiyar, the Sangam poetess in the following words: '*one of 
those ancestors is said to have brought sugarcane from the 
heavens’’ and that the latter being a great warrior and a good 
stavesman adminstering his efficient council of ministers. *8 
Besides tuese tribes, mention is made about the tribal families 
of vels or velirs whose origin seems to have been the Gangetic 
basin, were masterpieces in literary field and patrons too." 


Most of the tribes referred earlier are the branches of the 
Nagas who were proficient in arts especially weaving and the fine 
muslins manufactured by these tribes had a demand for the 
foreign market® and it is opined elsewhere? that the Aryas 
learnt the art of writing fromthe Nagas The author of Maduraik 
-kanji™ refers to the coastal tribes i.e; the Parathavar well-known 
| for pearl-fishing and who knew the techniques of driving the 
~ dreadful sharks off the coast, ‘the most belligerent around 
ancient Pandiya Nadu fed on fish and flesh, armed with bows, 
their hordes terrified their enemies by their dashing valour.’ * 


Tribal conflicts both inter and intra seems to have been 
restricted only among specific tribes. The Kosar and the Velirs 
were implacably hestile to one another and were always ready 
for war. The continuous struggle between the Cholas and 
Pandyas which carried on for several centuries with the final 

( H—6 i : 
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extermination dueto the Kosar - Velir rivalry.? prof R.S, 
Sharma5? points out to the cattle as the main source of wealth 
"n the vedic society than that of land which consequently led 
to inter - tribal conflict. Prof. Romilla Thapar5* mentions 
that cattle - raids obviously formed a golden opportunity for the 
priests of the vedic age to acquire gifts. Prof. M. G.S. 
Narayanan® corresponds these remarks to the Marava clan of 
the Sangam times who had not fully relieved off from the tribal 
practices of social development and possessed immense military 
potential which had its impact on Tamil polity, society and 
literature. Further itis wrongly conceived that the Brahminical 
bards who had the knowledge of contemporary Aryan culture 
formed an integral section of the ancient tribal society as its 
adviser and who could adjust it with a stranger’s detachment 
and anxiety. Instead the priestly classes for many centuries 
isolated themselves from the society and for the most part asso- 
ciated with rulers for favour of vedic ritual but not for the tribal 
communities. 


The social environs ofthe tribal principalities was well 
associated with small assemblies. Such tribal councils formed 
by clan representatives administered the larger tribal area. In 
such cases the social and political organisation is comprised in 
thefamily clan andthat the local relations and the political 
unification of any region or district depends on the sum totality 
of family, clan and symbiotic relationships in the locality. But 
at this juncture conditions have evolved to integrate the Sangam 
tribal population and its organisation during an isolation on a 
small pocket economic or any historical anecdotes.It is also seen 
that due to sway of the powerful Tamil kings, the Eyinars were 
probably dislodged from the fertile regions and compelled to 


dwell in the dry belts and this is gleaned from indirect evi- 
dences. : 


The Nagas who were alien became definite and distinct 
tribes of the whole of south India and thus the political unity 
became dependent on their locality, rather than Kinship and 
other contacts with the final result they passed into a simpler 
form of state revitalising it with the spontaneous gradation of 
the socio - cultural clement of the ancient Tamils during the 
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early centuries of the Christian era. The nine Velir chieftains 
and eleven other tribes formed a confedaracy and defeated the 
early Tamil kings which is found mentioned in Pattinappalai.** 
This is a clear illustration of the tribal groups demarcating self- 
possessed territories and a claim towards its autonomy. Fora 
time there was a balance in prowess between the Sangam tribes 
and Tamil kings and for some decades their status quo remained 
unchallenged. Apart from local literature, foreign sources like 
periplus refers to the bunch of green leaves worn by the hill 
tribes, and the criminal or martial communities °° Even Mani- 
mekalai® informs us about the Nagas, a nude community, 
considered primitive, or aboriginals by the civilised Tamils, and 
avoidance. of clothing among the ancient tribes was not deli- 
berate but customary as observed from the narrations in Sangam 
literature. 8? 


The reference in the Sangam poems to the different geo- 
graphical regions of ancient Tamilakam with their specific flora 
and fauna and occupational groups of people?! clearly reveals 
that the association of language - culture groups is a feature of 
post = tribal organic society.5? The later Sangam epoch from a 
clear study of its anthologies reveals the gradual change in 
tribalism and environmental adaptation of the semi-tribal units 
and this stage marks the vanishing period of the tribal organi- 
sation.9? Although the ecosystem of the ancient tribes of the 
Tamil country was quite different from their predecessors with a 
concurrent social interaction and social inter- relationships,$* 
their cultural values, beliefs and other ideas constantly influen- 
cing the patterns of social order from which they emerged. 
Ecological shift is noticed among the Eyinars who were pushed 

.to the plains -from their original forest fringes or habitation, 
presumably due to deforestation by the Tamil kings for culti- 
vation purposes. This factor reduced their claims and descen- 
dance of social status who during later times owingto their 
martial characteristics, became a problem for the post Sangam 
society: 
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There are remarkable resemblances between the Indug 
culture and those of Egypt, Crete and Western Asia. Such 
similarities are found in the tree cult, the serpent worship, the 
conception. of anthropomorphic images, wearing or the horn- 
crown, prevalance of the bull - sacrifice and etc. 


Salient Features of the Indus Culture 


The Indus people lived in well - ordered towns with baths 
and drainage. They used burnt bricks. They used stone and 
copper simultaneously. They used also shell and ivory. They 
had wheeled carts. They were engaged in extensive trade. 
Their pottety was painted in black and polychrome colours. 
The ‘‘glazed’’ Indus pottery is “the earliest example of its kind 
in the ancient world", and that, ‘‘too, as a fine fabric.''! They 
were incised steatite Vessels, with basket - like designs. Above 
all there was a written script, and engraved seals with picto- 
graphs were used. 


Similarities 


The discovery of certain Sumero - Babylonian inscriptions 
in a jar at Mohenjo - Daro also proves the fact that there had 
been close contact with western Asia. The statuary of Sumer 
and the Indus resemble in that the men were depicted as 
gathering up their hair in a bum (knot) at the back of the head 
securing it by a silver, gold or woven fillet which was worn 
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round the forehead. The upper lipof males was also shaven, 
The use of the trefoil decoration was common to the culture of 
Indus and that of Sumer, Egypt and Crete. Further excavations 
at Harappa have revealed pre-historic citadels in ruin. Below 
the citadel were rows of houses of workmen and granaries. The 
whole arrangement shows a resemblance to that of contemporary 
cities of Ur. There has been discovered also a skeleton buried 
ina reed - shroud within a wooden coffin surrounded by a big 
group of pottery. This kind of burial is similar to others of the 
same date in Mesopotamia. The foot ofa little bronze statue 
found at Mohenjo - Daro has an anklet of much the same pattern 
as on a figure in a fresco at Knossos. A resemblance can also 
be found in the legends of the lion - fighter found in Sumer, 
Babylon, Assyria, Greece and India. Even the Sumerian 
Gilgamesh is regarded as similar to the Indian Bhima and the 
Greek Hercules. 


It is thus proved that there is a recognisable similarity bet- 
ween the Indus and those of Egypt, Crete and Western Asian 
cultures, This similarity raised an academic controversy among 
the scholars on the by-products of these civilisations. Their 
controversy centres round the questions of establishing their 
parental culture. This similarity could hardly have been the 
result of mere commercial intercourse. Dr. K. K. Pillay asserts 
“unless commerce 9௨0 led to colonial settlements and contin- 
uous intercourse between the peoples concerned it is doubtful 


whether the customs, especially pertaining to religion and burial 
would have travelled to distant Jands.””? 


Causes For the Similarities 


Scholars have given different views for the similarities cited. 
S. K. Dikshit goes to the extent of Suggesting that Egypt was the 
original home of civilisation, that the Aryans migrated into 
India from its border and brought from there the cult of the 
Mother goddess modified by Assyrian and Chaldean influence 
and out of this grew up the Vedic and Hindu religion.? Perry 
also holds that Sumerian, Minoan and Indus cultures were 
derived from that of Egypt. He writes, «eit (Crete) always 
drew from Egypt its life-blood, and only time will tell the fu} 
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extent of the indebtedness, not only of Crete, but of the rest of 
Europe, and indeed of the world, to ancient Egypt.’’* 


On the other hand, Assyriologists believe that Sumerian 
culture is more ancient than Egyptian and regard the Indus 
culture as derived from the Sumerian. On the basis of the 
skeletal remains and general resemblance in pottery, tools and 
weapons, some scholars argue that the Indus people were really 
Sumerians who came from the west, intermarried with the more 
primitive natives and, to some extent, adopted their customs. 


Toynbee considering the extraordinary affinity between 
Sumer and Mohenjo-Daro which ‘‘falls short of absolute 
identity", suggests that this affinity may be explained in two 
ways: either Mohenjo-Daro is an offshoot of Sumer, or both 
cultures, were ‘derived from a common parent unknown, which 
grew up simultaneously and independently.” 5 Fantastically 
extreme views are expressed for the similarity between the Indus 
and the Sumerian cultures. It is argued that the Sumerians, ‘‘a 
sea-faring people travelling along the Persian gulf,’ discovered 
the Delta of Indus, ascended this river and its companion 
waterway, the Great Mihran so like the Euphrates and Tigris, 
and thus colonized a country SO like their own. Thus they 
created there a new land of Sumer overseas, just as the Minoan 
created the Mycenean culture of continental Greece.® This view 
has been repudiated by Ananda Coomaraswamy who argues 
that the Sumerian Civilisation was really Indian in origin." Hall 
agrees with Dr. Ananda Coomaraswamy and thinks that this is 
the reason for the close connection between them. Hall even 
suggests that the people of Sumer came from India. Fr. Heras 
argues on the basis of the discovery at Mohenjo-Daro of seals 
representing a man standing with two rampant lions as in Sumer 
stated earlier; traces the legend to India. Fr. Heras points 
out that India was the ancestral home of the Mediterranean race 
that the Aryanisation of India was a myth as the Aryans were 
numerically few and that the Dravidians migrated from India 
and spread their race. Thus, according to him the Sumerian 
culture, Minoan cuiture etc., all developed from the Dravidians. 
He believes that the original name of the Proto-Indians was 


- Tiramilar (children of the sea). 
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After a long period of development in India (where they Set 
up the Indus Valley culture), they settled in Sumer. Other 
settlers were the Phoenicians, the Cretans, the Egyptians, the 
Etruscans and the Iberians. On the basis of certain 
astronomical calculations which he found on a seal, he dates 
the culture to 5762 B. C. 


Relying on the findings of Russian writer, Vavilov, who 
thinks that the wheat used for bread was first cultivated in the 
Punjab and this was the source of the wheat grown in Mesopo- 
tamia, Dr. Radhakumud  Mookerji argues that the Indus 
civilisation was the oldest civilisation in the world. He writes, 
“that civilisation had a very early start in India in the Punjab 
which was one of tbe first countries of the world to commence 
agriculture and grow the food required to sustain a civili- 
sation. 


Childe, while doubting the question whether India had 
cities before Egypt and Sumer, holds that the cultures of all 
these areas were diffused over other areas by peaceful and 
commercial activities. This would account for the resemblance. 


Otherwise, he argues, that each culture should have had its own 
characteristic features, 1? 


Sir Jobn Marshall points out, while the civilisation bears a 
general resemblance to the Chalcolithic culture 
Asia and Egypt, the Indus culture had 8180 peculi 
just as the Sumerians and the E 
features. “Nothing that w 
period bears any resemblan 
faience models of rams, 
intaglio engravings on the 


in Western 
ar features 
gyptians had their own peculiar 
e know of in other countries at this 
ce, in point of style, to the miniature 
dogsand other animals orto the 


seals, the best of which-notably the 
humped and short-horn bulls are distinguished by a breadth of 


treatment and a feeling for line and plastic form that has rarely 
been surpassed in glyptic art; nor would it be possible, until the 


classic age of Greece, to match the exquisitely supple modelling 
of the two human statuettes from Harappa’’,18 


Even K. N Dikshit admits that «it appears that with their 
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hood as in Egypt or from tbe domination of priest kings as in 
the cities of Sumer.’’** 


Mackay also shows thatthe statuary ofthe Indus Valley 
does not show complete resemblance to that of Sumer. The ivory 
seals cut by the craftsmen ofthe Indus, though similar in style 
to those of Sumer show greater skill. He further points out 
that Mother godesses in other civilisations have ample breasts, 
but the Mother goddess of tbe Indus must be virgin, conside- 
ring the small size of the breasts. Mortimer Wheeler writes 
“all the points of resemblance, real or imagined,may be ascribed 
rather to the inherent cousinship of a social phase than to 
literal, Jocal inter change. They are common generalities, the 
product of stray seeds readily fertilised in similar historical and 
geographical settings. The particularities, on the other hand 
show abundant and significant local variation. In such sculptu- 
ral art as the Indus has produced, there is no real affinity with 
the sculpture of Sumer. No one would mistake a stone carving 
from Mohenjo-Daro for one from Tall Asmar or Mari. The 
Indus terracottas are ina different world from those of 
Mesopotamia’’ 15 


Thus it is clear that the contrast between them is as conspi- 
cuous as the similarity and these factors are to be taken to an 
impartial interpretation to come to any conclusion on the 
impact of the one, on the other. 


The Inhabitants of the Indus 


The view of Dr. R. K. Mookerji that the original type of 
the Indus was Dravidian, and that it was modified by inter 
marriage with other stocks seems not probable for the Vedic- 
literature has in abundance of derogatory references about the 
natives and in fact, among many possible causes for the fall of 
the Indus civilisation, the onslaught of the Aryans has been 
suggested as one of the paramount factors. This, however, does 
not preclude the possibility of a few inevitable intermarriages 
between the conquered and the conquerors though such instances 
might have been far and few between. Sucha possibility has 
been ruled out by Sir John Marshall who says, “enough has 
been said to show that from whatever angle we view these 
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civilisations, it is impossible to discover for them a common 
source, or to explain their divergent characters on avy hypot- 
hesis other than that the Vedic was not only the later of the 


two, but that it has an independent development’. 


Even for a superficial between them are quite apparent as 
warranting not to entertain any such opinion For example, the 
people of the Indus had venerated the bull while the Aryans did 
the cow. Further unlike the Aryans, the Indus people never 
practised sacrifiiecs in the fire and finally male deities were 
dominant in the Aryan religion while female deity was predomi- 
nant in the Indus culture. 


Scholars such as Dr. S, R. Rao suggest that the ‘Indus 
culture can not be considered as the creation of any particular 
race but the cumulative effect of many peoples such as the 
‘sumerians, Dravidians and the Aryans. Rao says, that ‘more 
than one ethnic group including the Pre-Vedic Aryans was 
responsible for evolving the sophisticated urban life and 
political system of the Indus civilisation.” Such a view also 
seems to be a remote possibility for the homogeneity in the 
culture of the Indus, is so conspicuous as to strengthen the view, 
that it has to be taken as the creation of a particular race. 


Riddles of the indus Valley 


Theauthorship of the Indus thus remains a riddle to this 
day. It is, however, true that much water had flown beneath 
the bridge ever since the monumental report on this civilisation 
has been brought out by Sir John Marshall. The decipherment 
of the Indus . script alone can give a positive answer to this 
problem. Isolated efforts are being made both by the Indian 
and European scholars now and then to decipher the script. 

Dr. Fateh Singh who studied the Script suggests that four 
scripts are traceable in the Indus seals and that three out of four 
proceeded from left to right. He claims to have interpreted 503 
seals resulting in the transcriptions of 241 and to find the names 
of Vedic gods like Agni, Indra etc. and some Tibetan words like 

Yasana. He also mentions of Andamans and Burma being 
referred to as Andama and Varma.!8 Itis not known by what 
method he arrived at this conclusion. : 
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Among those who have taken seriously to the study of the 
Indus script during recent times, the Finnish and Russian teams 
deserve our commendation. 


The Finnish team consists of four scholars - Dr. Aske 
H. S. Parpola, a specialist in Vedic Philology, Seppo J. 
Koskenniemi, a mathematicist and scientific adviser in Computer 
research,SimoK.A.Parpola,a specialist in Assyriology and semitic 
and classica! philology and Penti Aslto, a specialist in Compara- 
tive Philology in Altaic and Inde-European Linguistics-attemp- 
ted to decipher the writing on the seals of the Indus with the help 
of a computing machine.The Finnish Scholars not only examined 
the Mohenjo-Daro, Harappa and Chanhu Daro inscriptions 
published by Marshall, Vats and Mackay but also the recent 
Lothal Kalibangan and Alamgir inscriptions. They also 
examined the Mesopotamian and Iranian seals with the Indus 
inscriptions. Thus the materials on the Indus script were 
elaborated for comparison and after computer work, the results 
were carefully analysed. It was found that the logographic 
script based on the rebus principle (1. 6. each sign representing 
a whole comprising one or more syllables any each word 
expressed by a clearly recognisable picture of a quite different 
thing which has however the same phonetic value). It was also 
found that there were ligatures or combinations of two or more 
basic signs and modifications of basic signs formed by adding 
diacritics in the form of strokes and lines added to the basic 
form.!? The number of basic signs in the Indus Script was 
found to be very limlted when compared to the 2000 or so in the 
Sumerian script, the total number in the Indus amounting to 
only about 300. Then they studied the mechanisms of the 
script. Lhe Computer was of much help to them towards this 
direction. The positional values of both stems and suffixes 
helped them to find out the grammatical structure of the 
language. They identified the Indus script as a language which 
has gender and number categories and a case system (i. e. moni- 
native, genetive and dative) with a schematic design in which 
the case affix occurs after the noun. The Dravidian Etymologica , 
Dictionary of Burrow and Emeneau has been of considerable 
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help to the Finnish scholars. They found that the case affixes 
noticed do not apply to the indo-European, Indo-Iranian or 
Indo-Aryan languages but only to the Dravidian group. In the 
absense of any positive bilingual 0106, a certain amount of guess 
work is not totally ruled out in their conclusions But at the 
same time, this much credit can be given to them. That their 
interpretation was not due to any preconceived notion. Their 
view is unbiased since they have nothing to do with the 
protoganists who consider the Indus script either Dravidian 


or Aryan. 


Earlier to the Finnish scholars, a group of Russian scholars 
led by Prof. Y. Konorozov tried the computer method for 
deciphering the Indus seals in 1965. Besides, Professor Konoro- 
zov. the group comprised of Guiov and  Aleckseyev and Erman 
and Rudin. Prof. Y. Konorozov, Member of the Ethnographic 
Institute of the Academy of Seiences, Leningrad, is an authority 
onthe decipherment of ancient texts, whose research into the 
Maya system of writing has been internationally acknowledged. 
Rudin and Erman are leading Dravidiologist and Sanskritolo- 
gist respectively of the Leningrad University. Gurov is a specia- 
list in linguistics. 


Tbe Russian scholors published their report as ‘‘Proto- 
India:1968, while the Finnish scholars have published two small 
books namely, Decipherment of the Proto-Dravidian Inscriptions 
of the Indus Civilisation and Progress in Decipherment of the 
Proto-Dravidian Indus Script’’. The Finnish scholars, observa- 
tion, "after the publication of the Fa (Decipherment of the 
Proto-Dravidian Inscriptions of the Indus Civilisation), we 
received a copy of the Soviet report, Proto-India: 1968, kindly 
sent by Prof. Y. Konorozov, we are glad to see that their 
independent researches confitm our decipherment in some 
respects. The same may besaid about the flndings of Fr. 
Heras whose vivid fantasy has in a couple of cases hit the mark. 
Thus Fr. Heras (1953), the Soviet scholars (1965 and 1968) and 
We ourselves all agree on the reading & = fish = mina and 
111 = aru - mina, the six stars” the Dravidian (Tamil) name 
of the Pleiadas’. There is thus an agreement between the 
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Finnish and Russian scholars, though independent research, as 
regard the Dravidian character of the Proto-Indian language. 


This view, some critics say, is based on the conjecture that 
the language used in the Indus Valley seals is proto-Dravidian 
and therefore, they have opposed it. The critics of this view 
endorse the opinion of the linguist, Prof. 8. K. Chatterjee who 
says, **Fr. Heras has sought to read old Tamil in these seals 
from the South Punjab and Sind, but it is highly improbable 
that in epigraphs from a culture going back to, say, 2500 B. C. 
there should be found a language which is not much older than 
A. D. 500 For although the oldest of Chen Tamizh or old 
Tamil works in their original form may go back to the centuries 
round about the (16 of Christ, the language which found in 
them is considerable later. Moreover we have to take note of 
the fact that old Tamil in its phonetics represents a very much 
decayed form of the primitive Dravidian speech, which - or 
something like which-can along be expected to have been in 
use in the third millennium B. C. the approximate date for the 
Mohenjo-Daro culture.?9 


It is thus admitted that the many short inscriptions on 
Indus seals are written in a script that is non-identical in its 
forms with either the Egyptian hieroglyphs or the Mesopotamian 
Cuneiform. Mortimer Wheeler says that **the script bears no 
ascertainable relationship with any contemporary or near 
contemporary script. This independent nature of the Indus 
script rules out its possibility of being the offshoot of either 
Sumerian and Egyptian or Vice Versa. Tbe Indus script. would 
have developed from a picture writing, and was apparently like 
both, syllabic in its structure. But this writing had so far defied 
convincing decipherment. The view of Fr. Heras, though once 
considered ambitious and unscientific, now gains ground. He 
has posited that the language as an old member of the Dravidian 
family which is now located chiefly in south and central India, 
but which still has an outlying member, Brahui in the highlands 
of Baluchistan to the west of the Indus Valley. . 
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The geographical distribution, and the nature of the 
boundry in Central India between Dravidian speakers of Indo- 
Aryan languages thai descend from the invader language 
Sanskrit, are good evidence that Dravidian speakers of the 
farthest South, the Tamil speakers early acquired a high culture 
with all the features of the North Indian culture that was framed 
in Sanskrit. Linguists assert that even the grammar and the 
literary criticism: of the Sanskrit culture were among the early 
borrowings and are subjects of the earliest extant Tamil text. 


Be that as it may, it has been claimed that the far southern 
Tamil form of the Brahmanical Sanskritic culture of India, 
shows in its earliest remains so many specific high features that 
are not North Indian, that we must posit a high culture in South 
India prior to the spread of the Brahmanical culture there. 
Recent excavations at Lothal strengthen and substantiate these 
claims. Thus the assumption that the language of the Indus 
script as Dravidian is not fantastic. 


In the absence of an tangible efforts on the part of any 
Indian University, particularly Universities of South India to 
whom the decipherment would have decided advantage for as 
early as 1953 it was emphatically pronounced that **considering 
that the conch shell which isthe typical of the Indus Valley 
civilisation and which seems to have been extensive use in the 
Indus cities was obtained from the south east coast of the 
Madras Presidency, it would not be too much to hope that 
thorough investigation of the area in the Tinnevely district and 
the neighbouring regions such as the ancient seaport of Korkai 
will one day lead to the discovery of some site which would be 
contemporary with or even a little later than the Indus civili- 
sation^,?? the interest and efforts of the Russian and Finnish 
scholars deserve our unreserved commendation. 'The views of 
these scholars also elicit serious study for their conclusions are 
the culmination of the unstinted and untiring collective efforts 
ofa team consisting of linguists, philologists and computer 
specialists who do not entertain any preconceived notion about 


it and their sole guidance being the objects unearthed from the 
Indus region. 
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In conclusion. it may be said that itwas by quite accident 
that the Indus culture came to be unearthed and in fact many 
great discoveries have been the outcome of rather unexpectedly. 
Similarly, if by a freak of fortune, any bi-lingual seal of the 
Indus is found, then the mystery that shrouds the decipherment 
of the Indus script can possibly be removed.?? As the key to 
the unravelling of the nature of the civilisation depends upon 
this decipherment, the challenge offered by the still undeciphered 
script to the intelligence and ingenuity of scholars has been 
irresistable. ae 
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Harappa And Tamil Culture 


S. GURUMURTHY 


The problems relating to the origin, antiquity and develop. 
ment of both Harappa and Tamil cultures are very difficult to 
solve, inspite of sustained work both theoretical and practical 
has beeen done during the last two decades or so. However 
it is gratifying to note that we possess enough material ou hand 
evaluate the richness, greatness and advancement of these two 


cultures even for the period (i.e. proto - historic times) for 
which there are no written records. 


Problems in this Field of study 


Further the ingredients of each culture have been examined 
and exposed by experts in the respective fields; but attempts 
have not been made'so far to compare and correlate the material 
culture of these two groups of people who lived in two different 
planes and zones. Here, the author means material culture in 
the sense that it involves the study of the day to day life of the 
people as gleaned from archaeological excavations and explor- 
ations. The study was not seriously contemplated under one 


pretext or other such as the two cultures are separated by vast 
span of time and distance, 


Further, it was often being stated and stressed that the 
inscribed seal, the characteric feature of the Indus Culture is 
not reported so far in Tamil Nadu and hence it was concluded 
that neither the Harappa Culture nor its vestiges have reached 
Tamil Nadu. This ultimately led historians to beleive that the 
Harappan. gulipkeceannobibezequgtedhwathhrmneseprehdeademr even 
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be associated with the latter. More over the Harappan influences 
or impact or even the traces which are hidden in the early Tamil 


culture are not brought to focus on the same ground of 
argument. 


The ill-informed or even mis-inf«rmed archaeologists have 
opted to consider Tamil culture as late as the beginning of the 
Christian era or a few centuries before the Christian era. Accor- 
ding to them, Tamil civilisation as portrayed in the Sangam 
literature or as revealed by the archaeological spade work 
corresponds to Historic period or Iron Age civilisation in South 
India and has to be bracketed within the Iron Age Culture of 
India, whereas the Harappan Culture corresponds to proto-his- 
toric period and Bronze Age civilisation chronologically, preced- 
ing the Iron Age in India. It was assumed that there was no 
Bronze Age worth mentioningin South India, more particularly 
in Tamil Nadu in the archaeological history. This gradation 
and the chronological framework or sequence as worked out 
or rather postulated by these archaeologists has led to ascribe 
a very late beginning to Tamilian civilisation in India. 


The date suggested for Harappa for Culture as known from 
C. 14 dating is 4600 B. C. or slightly earlier where as the date 
supplied by the same C. 14 method for the Iron Age comes to 
300 B. C. or slightly earlier. This implies a vast time gap 
between these two cultures and this hypothesis is alone respon- 
sible for the theory that Harappan and Tamilian civilisations 
are not in a relative position calling for any comparitive study 
or tracing any link between them, Therefore, the author shall 
first directs his argument with substantial material evidence to 
explode this theory, and unfold the mystery that surrounds the 
origin and antiquity of Tamil Culture. This will alone help us 
to prepare asafe and sound ground to build the theory that 
there are may be Cultural traits common to both Harappans 
and Tamilians. We shall take up points, one after another 
placing evidences to take back the antiquity of the so-called - 
Jron Age culture of Tamilnadu to a period that corresponds to 
the end of Harappa culture or atleast late chalcolithic or. 
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Bronze Age of North India and Central India adjoining Mahara. 
shtra state. They are as follows: 


Origin of Iron Culture 


The archaeological excavations and explorations conducted 
since 19th century have revealed the existence of the Iron Age 
culture in the bottom most level in most of the areas in Tamil- 


nadu except a few north western districts like Dharmapuri,’ 


Salem, North Arcot and a few select pockets in Erode, 
Coimbatore and Madurai districts. In these districts too, except 
North Arcot, only a feeble sub-stratum of neolithic-chalcolithic 
culture was noticed in the lower most levels: Whereas the other 
southern districts like Tiruchirapalli, Tirunelveli, Ramnadu, 
Kanyakumari and also like Tanjavur, Chinglepet and South 
Arcot have revealed the full fledged Iron Age culture in the 
lower most levels and the neolithic stratum or even sub-stratum 
conspicuous by its absence. The earliest people, who occupied 
the majority ofthe areas in Tamil Nadu are the Iron using 
communities and their civilisation was far ahead of and more 
advanced than those of their predecessors namely stone using 
neolithic communities. This Iron Age culture is characterised by 
the profuse use of iron tools and equipment, copper in a restri- 
cted quantity and bronze very rarely. 


It is usually the accepted form to look for a lesser advanecd 
or primitive culture developing into a more advanced or sophis- 
ticated culture in any period in any given region or country. 
Accordingly we have in India more particulary in western and 
Central India the neolithic-chalcolithic bronze age culture 
slowly and steadily blossoming into the Iron Age culture. The 
cultural traits as well as the equipment both industrial and 


domestic including pottery underwent radical changes, modifi- . 


cation and modernisation depending upon the taste and needs 
ofthe people and availability of the raw material and natural 
resources in different zones or regions. Therefore when there 
was neolithic or bronze age succeeded by the Iron age in many 
parts of North India we had pure neolithic or neolithic-chalco- 
lithic succeeded by Iron age culture in north western districts and 
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Iron age culture succeeded by early and medieval cultures in 
many areas in Tamil Nadu as said earlier needs careful investi- 
gation and more particularly re-study or examination. We 
stress re-study because the many areas which comprise mostly 
the southern districts are said to have been habited only during 
the Iron age. This conclusion as derived from archaeological 
field work points that in those regions there were no habitations 
before the beginning of the Iron age. It may also be mentioned 
in this connection that the beginning ofthe Iron age in these 
areas was fixed not earlier than Sth century B C. as evidenced 
from excavations. If this is no, how can we accept the theory 
that there was no human life in these areas before Sth century 
B.C. ie. that too in the fertile lands watered by great and 
sacred rivers like Kaveri, Tambaraparani, Vaikai etc. 


Therefore, our earnest effort is to explode this myth and 
mis-informed theory. The points to be clarifled are when the 
Iron age in Tamil Nadu begins and whether there was any 
Bronze age in Tamilnadu. If these two problems are investi- 
gated, it will certainly throw light not only on the antiquity of 
Tamil culture but also on the link between Indus Culture and 
Tamil culture The reinvestigation is attempted in this paper 
mainly based upon the materials excavated already and 
recently. 


We do admit that there was no neolithic habitation 
in these areas mainly because it is mot necessary 
that the whole of Tamil Nadu should have been 
occupied by the neolithic community in a given period. Further, 
it mainly depended upon the local conditions such as geological 
and physical features, climate, soil and availability of raw 
material etc. For instance, the north western districts are 
studded with hillocks and thick forests. Hence, these areas were 
preferred by the neolithic people and they afforded them with 
rock shelters, boulders for making their tools and utensils and 
wood for thatched sheds etc., whereas the southern region and 
lower Kaveri Valley were watered by great rivers like Vaigai, 
Tambaraparani and Kaveri respectively. In these ‘areas, the 
fertility of the soil enabled the natives to lead a more comfort- 
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able and settled life - which naturaily led to the blossoming of 
civilised society and development of metallurgy. 


Moreover, the western coastal regions were open to the 
west Asian countries like Greece, Iran, Palastine etc. which were 
on the threshold of civ:iisation and passing through the socalled 
bronze-Iron Age. Hence, overseas contact with these countries 
led to the migration of people ind ideas and material to the 
‘Tamil country. They mingled end dissolved with our culture, 
This is the first important point to be borne in mind. 


Secondly it may be the Harappan people, after the destruc- 
tion of their society and culture moved towards South through 
central India and Decan and penetrated deep into the Tamil 


country. This is possible because the vestiges of their culture, . 


more particularly their seals have been noticed upto Mysore in 
Karnataka and Kurnul in Andhra. In .the Tamil country, they 
could have settled down along with the native Tamils and 
identified themselves with the local culture i. e. late chalcolithic- 
bronze age and early i. e. Iron age culture. Here, it must be 
pointed out that their migration from the Indus region to Tamil 
country was not taken place right from the beginning, and more 
Over, they passed through Central India and Deccan and pro- 
bably would have stayed and settled there for some time and 
later on would have been forced to leave those areas and more 
further South because of the stress and strain enforced upon 


them by the local people. At last they could have reached 
Tamilnadu. 


By the time they reached Tamilnadu 
lost their identity and cultural equipme 
with local Tamils. Therefore, it could 
centuries for them to. 
reaching Tamilnadu. 
between the date of th 
age of Tamil Nadu. 


» it seems they have. 
at and finally dissolved 
have taken atleast a few 
spass through the above said areas before 
This may explain the time gap noticed 
8 Harappa culture and the Iron-bronze 


We shall now deal with th 
chronology of Iron age culture in Tamilnadu and its protimity 
to Harappa culture. The Iron a 


| | ge is dated to earlier than 5th 
centur. Ceu damit DIA by Meisten: Raastly Adsdeed upon 


other problem namely the 
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relative chronology obtained from a few excavated sites like 
Tirukkampuliyur, Alagarai and Uraiyur in Tiruchirapalli district. 
But recent excavations and an exhaustive analysis of pottery 
types from various sites in Tamil Nadu point to an earlier 
dating for this culture. The dating is now dealt with in relation 
to the Site concerned as follows : In Korkai (Tirunelveli dist) 
the C. 14 dating available in 8052-95 B. C. and Paiyampalli 
(North Arcot) 640+ 105 B.C. These two dates suggest Tamil 
nadu was inthe grip of Iron Age during the beginning of the 
1st millennium B. C. 


Secondly, the pottery from Korkai not only confirms this 
dating but gives more information to link this site with Harappa 
culture. For instance, the large dishes (of block-and-red ware) 
with short spouts luted to the middle or lower middle 
belly have ‘analogous in Harappan sites. Similarly, a few. 
bowls and urns from  Adichanallur (now in Government 
Museum, Madras) are also akin to those from H irappan sites. 
The C. 14 dating for other Iron age sites like Kanchipuram (480 
B. C.) (Chingleput district) Appukkallu, (300 B. C.) (North 
Arcot district) and Kaveripoompaitinam (316 + 103 B.C.) 
Tanjavur District suggest not earlier than 5th century B. C. for 
the Iron age culture. 


Even in these sites, the dates obtained are not to be applied 
to the beginning of the iron age culture. They simply point 
that during the 5th century B. C. people in these areas were 
passing through the Iron age. Because, the charcoal samples 
sent for C. 14 dating from these sites are not from the bottom 
most layer but only from the lower most level. Therefore there 
isa every possibility of getting earlier dating for the culture in 
these areas in future. 


Further T. Balakrishna Nayar, who studied the Iron age 
pottery collection from Coimbatore graves, suggest the beginning 
of first millennium B. C. for this pottery. The shapes studied 
by the author do confirm not only the views of Balakrishna 
Nayar, but also suggests some links with the pre-Harappan 
Ceramics. 
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Pre-Iron Age. 


The pottery types from iron age burials from Palani hills 
(collected by Anglade) includes mostly Chalcolithic pottery 
types datable to Jorwe culture - 1400 - 1200 B. C. (Allchin's 
classification of phase3. The shapes are such as trays, jugs, 
lipped bowls 610. These are not met with in the iron age 


pottery of South India; while studying in the pottery from ` 


Brahmagiri (Mysore) and Pondicherry Allchin suggested the 
possibility of the existence of Pre-Iron age phase (bronze age) 
in South India. This point needs careful consideration and the 


iron age pottery from Tamilnadu (particularly from Tirunelveli, ` 


Coimbatore, Salem, Dharmapuri, North Arcot districts) has to 
be resiudied and classified in the light of Allchin remarks, 
The investigations and fresh explorations and excavations have 
to be undertaken in these areas io have a good undertaking 
of the pre-iron age phase and aiso its links with the bronze age 
culture of North India or Harappa. 


The large number of bronze and gold objects from 
Adichchanallur, Nilgiris and Soutukeni point to the existence of. 
bronze age culture in these areas in Tamilnadu. Though they 
are found mixed with iron and copper objects in the burials, 
they are a class by themselves. The objects from Adichchanallur 
include diadems, bowis, cups with various animal and bird 
topped. The animals shown are dog, cock, deer etc. They are 
shown singly or Collectively. Some of the diadems were 
covered with gold leaf. Incised geometrical and embossed dots 
are found decorating these vases. Chemical analysis of the 


objects show 23°/. of tin. It is believed that the objects were 
locally manufactured and not imported. 


The Nilgiris bronze objects include varieties of cups, bowls, 
vases, lamps, rings, bangles, dagger etc. and bear elaborate 
designs. They represent an advanced technology in . bronze 
working. The animal and bird topped lids are not found here. 
But they are represented in the earthen Ware vessels. The 
bronze objects are not cast but cold worked and forged. A few 
bowls recall gold bowls f-om Ur. Chemical analysis show an 
alloy with 29.89-/. tin. Soutukeni yielded more gold jewellery 


objects. i E: PIS 
then bronze Pubic Ba out by nfsichlitebsaokatedomyithin 


ar 
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bronze age culture as certain forms of pottery from this site 
lend colour to this assumption. 


Therefore in the light of above facts, it cannot be said that 
there was no bronze age culture in Tamilnadu. It may be 
suggested that some parts of Tamilnadu (were particularly 
Palani hills, Coimbatore, Tirunelveli and Nilgiris) had passed 
through the bronze age-but the existence of that phase has to be 
identified and distinguished with the help of fresh excavations. 

In the light of above discussion it may be suggested that 
the so called iron age or megalithic age in Tamilnadu would 
have commenced around 1400 B. C. (i. 6. this is date suggested 
for the Jorwe culture of Maharashtra). Hence the time gap 
between Harappa culture and the early Tamil culture has been 
considerably harrowed down and this may facilitate scholars to 
link the latter cuiture atleast with the end of the Harappa 
culture. 


Similarities 
We shall now compare some select antiquities and objects 
from field work in Tamil Nadu with those of Harappan or Pre 
Harappan. Rather the following are found common to both 
cultures. 
1. Globular or pyriform urns with graffiti 
Megalithic burials 


2 
3. Ring wells (from Kanchipuram excavation) 
4 


. Huge bricks measuring 18" x 13" x 3j" (from 
Kanchipuram excavations). 


5. Mother goddess terracotta figures (made and shown 
below the bust only) (from Tirukkampuliyur excava- 
tions) 

6. Bronze  vessels- (from Adichchanallur) (now at 
Madras Government museum) 


7. Semi-precious stone beads - round, barrel shaped and 
etched beads (from all over Tamilnadu) 


8. Bronze figure of a lady with peculiar head dress (from 
Adichchanallur) recalls not only Harappan-but also pre- 
Harappan from Pakistan.) 
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Multiple pots (from Nilgiris megalithic-now at Madras 
Government Museum). 


The following vessel types-ring stones, dish-on stand, 
incense burner ( Tirukkampuliyur) Goblet, lota etc. 


The following graffiti appearing as letters Both in the 
Harappan script and Brahmi. 


The skulls from Adichchanaliur represent Meditteranean 
race and bear close resemblauce to Harappan skulls. 


Besides the above, there are few more objects which are 
found to occur both in Tamilnadu and Harappa and later 
Harappan sites. These similarities goto prove that Harappa 
and Tamil culture are related to one another and this compara- 
tive study is still in its infant stage and may receive greater 
attention as and when restudy of the material from past excava- 
tions is taken up and fresh excavations are conducted in pro. 
mising sites nearAdichchanallur. 


This is only a short summary of the subject and it is under 
serious investigation by the author. 
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The Historic Vaigai River 
K. NAMBI AROORAN 


Introduction 


The earliest civilisations ofthe world had their origin in 
river valleys. When man began cultivation to meet his food 
requirements, he found that the rich alluvial soils in places skir- 
ting the rivers gave him good returns. Assured of food, people 
could devote theirtime in pursuits of fine arts that ennobled 
theirlife. Thus the rivers had a profound influence on the way 
of life of those living in the areas watered by them. The growth 
of civilisation in riverine regions is characteristic of Indian 
history. The riversystems have been largely responsible for 
sustaining and elevating Indian culture. ` 


Indian civilisation, in fact, has grown around hills and 
river systems. Therefore part of the life style of Indians is to 
hold rivers as sacred and to choose picturesque places on river 
banks to build temples and monuments. An attempt is made in 
this paper to trace the important role played by the Vaigai river 
during the Sangam age as gleaned from Paripadal and to establish 
the thesis that it had a different course than the present one and 
that it flowed nearer to Tirupparankunram hills. 1 


Source and Course 


The Vaigairiver originates in two streams on the eastern 
slopes ofthe western Ghats in Madurai district. The Western 
Ghats of this stretch are called the Palani, Varshanad and 
Andippatti range. These form two pretty small valleys - the 
western called the Cumbum valley and the eastern called the 
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Varshanad valley. The drainage of these two valleys is carried 


off by means of numberless streamlets into two main streams, 
namely, the Vaigai and the Suruli. 


After flowing some fifty kilometres down the valley in 
almost parallel curves, the Vaigai and the Suruli meet a little 
south of Allinagaram, just after the latter has received the 
tributary waters of the river Theni. The Theni river drains the 
Bodinayakkanur valley, lying between the Travancore and Palani 


ranges. The Suruli is then merged in the Vaigai, and is no more 
heard of. 


The Vaigai soon afterwards turns off abruptly to the east, 
and after receiving the waters ofthe Varahanadi, a large stream 
which rises in the upper Palani hills, and those ofthe Vattila— 
gundu river (alsozknown as Manjalaru) which descends from the 
lower Palani hills, enters Cholavandan. From this point it takes 
a south - easterly course in an almost direct fine right across 
Madurai city and Ramnad district, and empties into the Ramnad 
Big Tank whose surplus empties iato the Palk Strait in the Bay 
of Bengal at a place called Athankarai (or Atrankarai). Its 
total length is 260 kilometers. ? 


The Vaigai river in Paripadal. 


Of all the Sangam works, we find only in Paripadal poems 
exclusively in! praise of ariver - the Vaigai. According to 
tradition Paripadal consisted of 70 poems of which 26 were 
devoted to the Vaigai. But only 22 poems have come down to 
us, of which 8are in praise of Vaigai river. From commen- 
taries one poem on the Vaigai belonging to Paripadal has been 
traced. All these go to prove the historic importance of the 
river during the Sangam age. 


The Vaigai has gotarich tradition associated with the 
historic ancient city of Madurai which has been the capital of 
Pandyas and Nayaks. Situated on the banks of the Vaigai 
Madurai city had been the seat of Tamil Sangam, and the 
Pandyas have been patrons of many poets of Sangam works. 


Hence the Vaigai river flowing through the city of learning and 
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scholarship is also described as “Tamil river”. The river has 
also been very closely associated with the Pandyas and described 
as their own river.® 


Festivals on the banks of the Vaigai 


(1) Markali niratal 


During the Tamil month of Markali, young girls between 
the age of five and twelve went to the Vaigai river early 
morning before sun rise, bathed and worshipped Goddess 
Parvati for good rains and for suitable matches to get married 
(11:80). They observed this festival for ten days preceding 
Tiruvatirai festival in Markali. This festival cum ritual has 
been elaborately described in Manikkavacakar's Tiruvempavai 
and Andal’s Tiruppavai of the Pallava period. 


(2) Tainniratal 


This festival is a continuation of the Markali niratal.” The 
celebrations and rituals of Tainnirata! will commence on the 
Tiruvatirai day and continue till Taippucam day (11:77-78). 
Young girls were accompanied by their mothers for their holy 
dip in the Vaigai. Hence this festival 'was also known as 
Ampaatal. Young girls worshipped the Vaigai river and prayed 
for good partners in life. Married women prayed for their 
husbands to be with them always to avoid the pangs of separa- 
tion; Elderly women ‘prayed -to live along with their husbands 
and relatives with a youthful spirit. The women folk made an 
idol of Goddess Parvati out of the river sands and performed 
the rituals and prayed (11:115-121, 133-140). Besides Paripadal 
other Sangam works such as Kalitokai, Ainkurunuru and 
Narrinai also contain details of Tainniratal festiva]. 


(3) Putuppunal vila 


The festival of freshes was observed to celebrate the coming 
of fresh floods in the Vaigaiin the Tamil ‘month of Avani 
(August-September). It is said that usually rains started on the 
first of Avani in the western ghats and the freshes reached 
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Madurai city on the day of asterism Avittam.: The king as well 
as his subjects celebrated the event with great eclat. Paripadal 
gives detailed description of the way, the common folk bathed 
and celebrated the event.’ 


Has the Vaigai changed its course? 

One may get a negative answer to the above question 
because in recent centuries the river does not seem to have 
altered its course. There is no evidence to such a change either 
in recent records or in the memory of elders living on its banks. 
One may at the same time, get a positive answer to the above 
question if he scrutinises Sangam literature carefully. It can be 
established on the basis of evidence found in paripadal that the 
Vaigai river flowed south of the present day Madurai city, and 
nearer to Tirupparankunram hills. It is also possible to locate 
Madurai city of the Sangam period to a different place 
altogether. 

Proximity of Tirupparankunram to Vaigai 


At present the distance between the Vaigai river and the 
Tirupparankunram temple which lies in the south-westerly 
direction is about eight kilometres. In between lies the Minakshi 
temple and the distance between the two temples is about 6.5 
kilometres. Because of the distance one cannot see the 
Tirupparankunram temple even from an elevation either from 
the river or from the Minakshi temple. But there are many 
references in Paripadal to establish the fact that the Vaigai river 
should have flown very near the Tirupparankunram temple 
during the Sangam age. The following lines in Paripadal 
indicate the proximity of Tirupparankunram to the Vaigai 
river: 

(1) These lines tell us that the overnight rain waters of the 

Tirupparankunram hills flowed through the streets of 
! Madurai and joined the Vaigai. 

(2) v. 6, 11. 61-70 : These lines describe the way a lover 
pacifies his harlot for some misunderstanding in 
their relations by swearing on Lord Muruga of 
Tirupparankunram, and at the same time praising 
the beauty ofthe floods in the Vaigai. 
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(3) v. 6, 11, 87-95: These lines clearly indicate the 
nearness of the Vaigai river to Tirupparankunram 
and to most probably the temple tank. In Order to 
clear the doubts of the harlot, the lover swears that 
he had his bath inthe tank and not in the Vaigai, 


(4) v. 8, 11. 51-55: These lines describe the manner in 
which a ‘lover swears by the Vaigai river, 
Tirupparankunram and the Brahmins, to his lady-love 
of his innocent true love. 


(5) v. 8, 11. 59-63: Commenting on the words of assurance 
from the lover, the lady-love’s maid asks him not to 
swear by the sands ofthe Vaigai and Lord Muruga 
of Tirupparankunram. 


(6) v. 17, 11. 42-46 : These lines speak of the different 
celebrations that were going on simultaneously at 
Tirupparankunram, Vaigai river and Kudal city. From 
the order of reference to these three places also we 
are able to infer that the Vaigai should have been 
close to the Tirupparankunram hills. 


Conclusion 


From the foregoing references, we may infer that the 
Vaigai river must have flown very near the Tirupparankunram 
hills’during the Sangam age. There are also many references 
in Sangam literature to show that the Tirupparankunram hills 
and the then city of Madurai were nearer than they are today. 
This leads us to another problem regarding the geographical 
location of Kudal city of Sangam literature. Mayilai Cini 
Venkatacami has established that Madurai city of Sangam days 


course during the Sangam days and that it flowed nearer to 
the Tirupparankunram hills, 
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River Vaigai has been noted as *sVaiyai’’ in Sangam 
works. See the Index des mots de 18 literature tamoule 
ancienne (Pondicherry, 1970), Ill, p. 1489. 

From the time of Sambandar and Appar we find 
the term “Vaikai” (Vaigai) in usuage. 

V. S. Chengalvaraya Pillai, Tevara Olineri, Sambandar 
(Madras, 1963) I, p. 76 

V.S. Chengalvaraya Pillai, Tévara Olineri, Appar 
(Madras, (1960), 1, p. 112. 

J. H. Nelson, The Madura Country — A manual 
(Madras, 1868), pp. 16-17. Tamil Nadu (New Delhi: 
Publications Division, 1973), p. 3. 

Paripadal (Puliyurkesikan ed.), (Madras, 1958), pp: 
269-304. 


Verse. 6, line 60. 

For a simple commentary on Paripadal see : 

Ki. Va. Jagannathan, Tamil Vaiyaig(Madras, 1980), 
pp. 75-114. 

Paripadal 7 :6-10, 48-50, 10: 126-127, 11 : 58-61, 12: 
85-86, 100-102, 16 : 1, 47, 20: 97, 22 : 5-10. , , 
Paripatal corpolivukal (Madras: Kalakam, 1961), pp. 
105-106. 


Ibid., pp. 107-109. 
Ibid., pp. 89-103. 


Verses 10 and 12 give a detailed description of the 
Putuppunal vila. 
See also 20: 15-22. 


Mayilai Cini Venkatacami, “Cankakalattu Maturai’’, Sed 


Centamilc Celvi, 1950, pp. 133-144, 


Tamil and Vatteluttu Epigraphs: 
A Reassessment 


M. D. SAMPATH 


The earliest inscriptions of the Tamil country are found 
confined to the Jaina caverns of the Pandya territory. These 
records which are in Tamil language are engraved in Brahmi 
characters of the early centuries before and after the Christian 
"era. Eventhough ‘Tamil was the language of inscriptions, the 
influence of Prakrit in these can be seen upto a certain period. 
The Brahmi Script can also be seen in the potsherds of Uraiyur, 
Arikamedu and. the like, in the coins from Andippatti.and in one 
-of the Satavahana coins found outside our region. 


There is a. debate among scholars even to this day as to the 
authorship of the Brahmi Script employed in the caves of 
Madurai; Tirunelveli, Tiruchirappalli, Periyar (former 
Coimbatore) and ‘South Arcot ‘districts. As yet we have no 
evidence to show that cave Brahmi appeared earlier than 
the Mauryan Brahmi in these regions. But it may not be 
wrong to postulate the spread of Asokan Brahmi, as seen in this 
rock-edicts in the Tamil country either contemporaneously 
-with A$oka or-at &' slightly later period. 


There are also 
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differences between these two scripts in the absence of varga 
letters like kh, gh, etc. and in the use of additional letters like 
1 (ம) and n (ன) found in the Brahmi script of the Tamilnadu 
caves. For instance, a Prakrit record ona potsherd (No. 3) 
from Arikamedu show a few varga letters like kh and s.! The 
lingual | which is frequently present in the cave inscriptions 
indicates its affinity with the Dravidian alphabet. The varga 
letter dh which is of common occurrence in the Asokan Brahmi 
inscriptions is present in the expression dhamam figuring in the 
Mangulam inscription.? 


A number of Prakrit and Sanskrit expressions of the early 
cave inscriptions have been later on either gradually eliminated 
or modified to suit the Tamil language.? This process of 
Tamilisation* of the letters from Sanskrit, covered by . the 
Tolkappiyam Collatikaram Sutra No. 401. 


«Vata corkilavi vata velut torii 
eluttotu punarnta colla kumme" 


and by another sutra suggesting the insertion of nearly agreeable 
or corrupt form, presents an idea of the usage of northern 
alphabets alongside the Tamil words. Mostly they are the 
varga letters which are softs and aspirates. The elimination of 
vadaso! (words from the north) find in the expression like adish- 
thanam(atittanam) used in the Sittannavasal inscription indicate 
one of the stages of Tamilisation of the language in the Brahmi 
inscriptions. It may be noted in this connection, as will be 
explained below, that though Tamil words have been used 
instead of Sanskrit (magan for putra) the engraver by mistake 
has used the cerebral n instead of the final n of the Tamil 
language. See also words like aracan represented on the 
reverse side of a bilingual coin of the Satavahanas.* This again 
shows that there was corresponding Progress even in the Brahmi 
inscriptions meant for Tamil language outside Tamilnadu. A 
comparative study of the palaeography of the Brahmi inscri- 
. ptions of the caves, potsherds and the coins will help us to know 
the characteristic featutes in the process of evolution. 
For the above study certain test letters like k, ch, tjm, y 
etc. should be taken for examination. The letter mis written 
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in the Brahmi inscriptions of Tamilnadu in the form of a horse- 
shoe shape with a cross-bear connecting the two upright arms 
which are in continuation of the lower semi circle. In the 
northern Brahmi it is written in the form ofa circle above the 


lower semicircle \ In .trikamétu potsherd’ inscription No.3, 


the letter m in the word yakhamitasa is represented in the form 
of a triangle below a semi-circle. The base of the semi-circle 


is connected to the top of the lower triangle x This resem- 
bles the form seen in the Mathura inscription of 2nd centuryB.C. 


X Itis difficult to take this as a norm for the study of the 


evolution of the present form appearing in the cave inscriptions. 
À slight difference in the formation of this letter can be seen in 
another potsherd inscription (No. 12.), which show the leng- 
thening ofthe two upright arms right from the horse-shaped 
base. This is different from an earlier form available in potsherd 


records (Nos. 15 and 17).5 B ag 


The next letter ர has two forms, one with a straight stem 
from which the angle on the right branches off and the other 
with the two arms rising out of the main stem. In the 
Mangulam inscription,” both the forms are present while in the 
cave inscriptions from Kilavalavu? and Karunkalakkudi® only the 


former type is seen. KA Again, the branching of the 


right arm from the vertical stem appears in three potsherd ins- 


criptions (Nos. 17, 19 and 20) K A This is earlier to the 


form inthe potsherds 9 and 12 where the right arm has taken 
a horizontal line and then turned into an angular fashion.!? 


h h 
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As there is no difference inthe basic form of the letter 
figuring in Brahmi records of the Asokan period and that of the 
southern cave records, it may be said that they were contem- 
poraneous with eàch other. This alphabet has almost two 
equal upright arms and a horizontal stroke at the top of the left 


arm as seen in the Mangulam inscription 7) The bar on the 


left arm got changed into an inward curve at the beginning in 
Arikamedu record No. 15 ங்‌ 


The stages of the evolution of letters can be traced in the 
cave inscriptions from Mangulam, Tirupparangunram, Vikkira- 
mangalüm, Kilavalavu, Jambai and Pugalur. The date of 3rd 
century B. C. suggested by Sri. K. V. Subramanya Ayyarl! for 
the Mangulam inscriptions has been accepted by all the scholars. 
The next in date comes from Kilavalavu, Tirupparangunram and 
Vikkiramangalam. The characters of these three are assignable 
to Ist century B.C. Of the two records from  Tirupparan- 
gunram,!? the one which reads: Antuvan kotupitayan is 
earlier than the other. The reading and date of Vikkiramangalam 
record suggested by Sri K. G. Krishnan is more convincing than 
the earlier reading proposed by Dr. Gift Siromoney. 


The first work of this inscription was read by Dr. Siromoney 
as Vempirur and identified the same with Vemparrur, north-west 
of Madurai. It has been suggested!” that the cavern at Vikkira 
mangalam was caused to be cut by the Perayam of Sempirdi-ur. 
The word perayam which is written as Perayam indicates an 
assembly which enjoyed the powers of advisory functions 
connected with the village. 


Sri K. V. Subrahmanya Ayyar!* who examined the record 
from Kilavalavu read as follows: 


*«ÜUpacca pota Netula Vocco kotupali i’’ 
It means ‘this is the cave cut by Netula Voccan the son of 


lay devotee’?.Later Mr, Mahadevan!? who read this inscription 
a lay p 
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as upaca-an tonti-la? van koti pali-i'" and interpreted that the 
^r :3 

‘monastery was given (by) Ilavan (a) lay devotee (from) — Tonti 

However, it may be read as: 


upacha an Tonti Netulavan koti pali i. 


It means that *th:s cave is cut by Netulavan a lay devotee of 
Tonti’. The present record furnishes the second use of the word 
(upacha-an) in the sense ‘a lay devotes’. In Kongarpuliyangulam 
record,!5 a person by name Upuruvan is referred to asa lay 
devotee. 


A Brahmi record recently noticed!" by the State Archaeo- 
logy Department, Madras at Jambai in south Arcot District has 
evoked interest among the scholars as it is engraved in an 
unusual way. This record has been assigned to 1st century A. D. 
The letters employed in this record can be compared with those 
of the Arikamedu potsherds. The | horse-shoe shaped m in the 
expression: Neduman resembles the form employed in the cave 
inscriptions and in the Arikamedu record No. 17. The record 
under discussion is in Prakrit and Tamil language. The Prakrit 
expression ‘Safivaputo’ has come to be used in this record, at 
the period when there was a process of elimination of northern 
words. The corresponding Tamil expression Satiyaputran 
should have been used here. A parallel instance can be drawn 
from the legend on the obverse and reverse sides of a Silver coin 
of the Satavahanas. The obverse side has an expression putasa 
in Prakrit language. For this an equivalent term makan in Tamil 
usage is found on the reverse side, if the legend on this side is 
accepted as Tamil. ‘lhe above principle is covered by one of 
the sutras of Tolkappiyam according to which ‘the words which 
are neat or agreeable’ ean be used. It reads: “*Citaintana varinum 
iyaintana varaiyar’’ 

It is interesting to note the absence of final n in the 
expressions Atiyan and Neduman in Our record. The letters 
»lr andn (4, a, D, or) are the Dravidian alphabets 
which are exclusively in the Brahmi inscriptions of the south. 

The final n is invariably used in the cave inscriptions of Tamil 
nadu on accounts of its affinity with Dravidian Tamil. It was 
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all the more current in usage during the period in question. 
The reason for the omission here, likewise in the case of words 
like makan the reverse of a bilingual coin of the Satavahanas, 
may be assigned by suggesting that while attempiing to inscribe 
the record in pure Tamil, the composer or the scribe might have 
left out the introduction of corresponding Tamil words for 
Prakrit expressions. This again indicates the degeneration in 
the usage such letters which are alien to Tamil. 


The next stage in the evolution of Brahmi alphabet is noticed 
in Pugalur inscription. This record has been assigned on palaeo- 
graphical grounds to 2nd century A. D. !? The letters like 1, / 
aud | have become well-developed and show distinct changes. 
The angularisation of the stem in 7 and the formation of curved 
hooks in | and là are some of the variations that are absent in 
the records of earlier date discussed above. 


The study of the bilingual coin the Satavahanas found in 
the Hyderabad region, though not having any bearing. over the 
subjects of this area, is yet important on account of the use of 
such coins by the subjects of the Tamil speaking area which was 
under the control of the Satavahans for sometime. One of the 
coins of Vasishthiputra Satakarni bear the legend on two sides. 
The obverse nas a legend in Prakrit while the reverse contains 
the legend in Tamil. Dr.D.C. Sircar!? and Dr. R. Nagaswamy?° 
who have examined this coin have given their interpretations 
considering the language used on the reverse as Prakrit. But 
Dr. R. Panneerselvam?! in his studies has pointed out that it is 
in Tamil. He had rightly read the legend as: Vacifti makanku 
tiru — cátakapku aracanku. He pointed out that ku 
as a genitive case ending has been used in the words 
makanku, cütakapku and aracanku following the Tolkappiyam 
sūtra. The readings Cha asa genitive suffix and sya ora as a 
possessive suffix suggested for the above words respectively by 
Dr. Sircar and Dr. Nagaswamy are not convincing. On the 
other hand, ku as a genitive suffix suggested by Dr. Panner 
selvam can be supported by taking thet refrence of the word. 
asiriyaku figuring in the Mangulam record.?? It may be noted 
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that the base of the vertical arm of ka in both tend to show a 
. curve to the right. 


In the present coin the words makan and aracan end with n, 
which is regarded as Prakrit convention. Instead, it should 
have ended with n as is generally found in the words of the 
earlier Brahmi inscriptions of the caves. 


The occurrence of m with lengthening given to the cross-bar 
on the right arm has been discussed by Dr. Sircar. But it may 
be relevant to consider the horizontal stroke given at the top of 
this consonant in the cave inscriptions ‘of the pre-Christian 
era.24 (e.g., makan in the Vikramangalam inscription). 


The writing on the Arachchalur cave inscription show 
certain variations from the earlier Brahmi. It marks the begin- 
. ning of Tamil in the process of evolution from its parental 
Script. An examination of the palaeography of this record?3* 


reveal the changes in the formation of letters such as k, n, 1; M, 
; Vand n. 


The vowel e show a dot in the middle of a circle indicating 
its shorter form. This is based on the Tolkappiyam sūtra. No. 
13 which states that short e is marked with a dot similar to the 
consonants where it is generally observed. 28 The horizontal bar 
of k seen in the cave inscriptions has now turned into a curve. 
The form n is represented with a central slating vertica] stem 
taken from the end of the horizontal line at the top and conne- 


cted to the beginning of the curved lower horizontal line EZ 


The letter 7 has a stem with its right ar 


wards — fA This is prob 


m faking a curve down- 


ably the precursor of the form tracea- 


ble in the Vatteluttu records of the 5th- 


; 6th century A. D. The 
cross-bar of m is shown attached to the 


right arm from inside 


U unlike its counterpart inthe bilingual coins of Satakarni, 


where it is drawn to the left and right of the tight arn 
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This no doubt helps us to fix the stage in the evolution of this 
alphabet, though it is outside the Tamil country. The straight 
line at the base of the letter y isa development over the earlier 
forms with curves on either side of the middle vertical stem seen 


in the Mangulam record பூர and with a hallow curved base 


repersented on the Arikamedu potsherds M - The letter v has 


developed a curve from the base of the left vertical stem which 
is drawn upwards showing a tendency to join b The final n 


has its curve in a pronounced form developed irom the middle 


of the base line {> 


The next stage ia the evolution of Tamil alphabet is repre- 
sented by the Ammankoyilpatti inscription.’ This record has 
been assigned on palaeographical grounds to about the late 4th 
or the early 5th century À- D. 


Jt refers to the excavation of a spring near which the record 
is engraved, by Viyakkan Kopan Kanatévan, probably the son of 
(Va) ra (m) pan, the kelar of Ko (ka) r. 


The letters which had undergone changes in this record are the 
final n andt.The curve started from the middle of the base hori- 
zontal line traceable in the Arachchalur record isdrawn more 
down-wards beyond the base line. The letter ¢ has a curve taken 
to the side and connected by a loop to the main stem on account 


of the running hand (p On account of the similarity of forms 


like final n, this record can be placed a little later than that of 
Arachchalur inscription and hence a date of 4th century has 
been suggested. Some of the forms in this record have retained 
the features characteristic of the early Brahmi. (e. g., letters n, 
m and v). : à 
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We find that upto a period of about 5th century, some of 
the forms were commonly shared by Tamil and Vatteluttu. This 
is possible in the stages of evolution and independent develop- 
ment that had taken place after the 3rd century A. D- The 

etters n and t represented in the Vatteluttu script show some 
features in their writing which are distinct from its counter-part 
in Tamil. At the same time the forms e and the final n in Tamil 
and Vatteluttu scripts does not show any variation during this 
period. The forms n and 2 have retained their individual featu- 
res that are characteristic of the Vatteluttu script. The letter n 
developed from the Arachchalur Roman z form show two con- 


cave curves placed on below the other. 3 We can find this 


form in the /rulappatti records?" of* the 5th century and a little 
accentreated form in the Chinnankuppam record of the 6th 
century A. D. 28 


The earliest inscription in Vatteluttu characters comes from 
Irulappatti Of the two records from this place the one which is 
earlier in date?? has retained its individual characteristic feat- 
ures as seen in the forms of ந and n. In the case of final n, the 


middle curve is d:awn from the end of the base line வெ, t 


This is evolved from the form present in the Arachchalur 
andAmmankoyilpatti inscriptions. The form of t in the Irulappatti 
record of late Sth century®® has a stem with the curve drawn 


from the base of it Db (e.g.,the letter seen in the word vanda) 


The other form with the curve drawn from the middle of the 
stem is also represented in this record; thus Showing the transi- 


tional phase D D The latter form is earlier and available in 


the expression enati used in the Irulappatti inscription of early 
Sth century A. D. The cross-bar of mis drawn to the left and 
right sides of the right arm. This 


3 is probably dueto the 
independant development that had taken place after the third 
century A. D. 
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The writing of the Chinnankuppam inscription in Vatteluttu 
script of the 5th-6th. century A. D. can be compared with the 
alphabets of the Zrulappatti record and hence a date of about the 
same period as that of Zrulappatti or a little later has been 
suggested by me. In the case of n, the development is clearly 
seen for the two concave curves present in the Irulappatti 
records is turned iato a single. curve. The final n is of the type 
shown in the /rulappatti record. The curve of ¢ is drawn from 
the base of the stem as seen above. 


It may be said from the above discussion that there are not 
too many changes with regard io the alphabets between the 
period of the Brahmi script of the caves and the Arachchalur 
inscription. It is only from the post-Arachchalur period that we 
find the birth of two scripts viz., Tamil and Vatteluttuas a 
result of the different evolutionary stages. This process contin- 
ued in a parallel was upto about the 7th-Sth century A. D., 
which is beyond the scope of this paper. 
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Scope of History 


1 


History is a science that investigates and presents in the 
context of psychophys:cal casuality the facts determined by 
space and time of the evolution of men in their individual as 
well as typical and collective activity as social beings.” 


E. H. Carr defines history as a link. between the past and 
the present and an unending dialogue between the present and 


A 


the past with an eye to the future.” 


It is the. story of mankind, a study of event in man's 
struggle for progress, it studies all the forces which shape the 
course of human progress. The past has to be properly 
examined, analysed and explained in the most intelligible and 
fascinating manner. 


It is reaily difficult to define History as it is related to 
something which is constantly changing. It includes both nature 
and humanity in their changing phase and it has all the ingre- 
dients of science, art and philosophy. It thus becomes the 
mecting ground of all the three fundamental branches of know- 
ledge and asa branch of knowledge it has developed its own 
concepts and methods by which it can collect data, evaluate and 
organise it into a meaningful statement. 


As the definition of History varies from time to time 
according to the various interpretations, the scope of 
history also varies. f 

Geography and Chronology are two eyes of History.® 
It is desirable, without denying the essential unity of History, to 
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divide it into well marked periods since History depends upon 
dates and events which are directly connected with historical 
process. As History is being rewritten and reinterpreted the 
periodisation of the History is also to be rearranged to suit the 
mode of interpretation. 


Periodisation is an essential one to fix the chronology and 
also. to fix dates in history. It also helps to solve certain 
problems arising out of regnal years, e. g. date of Chandragupta, 
Alexander, Samudra Gupta and Gajabahu letc. In order to 
understand history in the proper perspective periodisation 
is more essential. 


Earliest Periodisation of Indian History 


In the history of India, distinguished authors of text books 
and well advanced studics often periodise Indian History as 
‘Hindu’, ‘Muhammadan’ and the British. It is very simple and 
easily understood as it implies the three important elements that 
dominated the political scene on the respective periods. 


But this method of periodisation has its own drawbacks. 
To begin with the so called ‘Hindu’ period of Indian History, it 
is usually taken to be extended from earliest times to Muham- 
madan conquest. Unfortunately the term ‘Hindu’ owing to the 
course of Historical events, has a somewhat ambiguous cannota- 
tion. As it is well known, this term was not known to the 
Ancient Indians but was coined from the river name of Sindhu 
bythe Persians from whom it was afterwards adopted by the 
Greeks, who in turn passed it on to the Arabs and others. In 
this original sense of the word, it stands for the people 
or group Of peoples occupying a certain definite area and 
possessing a distinct type of culture. 7௩ popular parlance,. 
however, and even in official nomenclature in modern times; 
**Hindu'' is held to be synonymous with a follower of the 
Brahminical religion and the Hindus are distinguished as such 
from the Buddhists and the Jains, not to speak of the adherents 
of alien faiths reaching the country in later times. 
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If we use the word in the latter and popular sense of the 
term, it may result in the exclusion of three centuries during 
which Buddhism was the predominant religion in India. 
Moreover it would not be a fact that the rulers were all Hindus. 
During the Hindu period there were also illustrious Buddhist 
and Jaina Kings.* 


Divisions in the Early History of India 


Dr. Vaidya distinguishes three periods in the early history 
of India namely **Aryan" (4000 B. C. or 2000 B. C.— 300 
B. C.), Aryo Buddhist or Buddhist (B. C. 300-600 A. D.) and 
Hindu (600-1200 or 1300 A. D.) £ 


It is clear from the above classification that the term 
*«Hindu*' is associated with limited cannotation. 


The difficulty is minimised but not extinguished, when we 
understand the term **Hindu'' in its wider original sense. It is a 
historical truism that Hindu type of culture, like the Hellenic 
culture in classical antiquity, resulted from the fusion of the 
intrusive Aryan and the indigeneous non-Aryan clements. 


In India, owing to the larger size of the country, this 
blending of the two distinct cultures was a much slower and 
more difficult process than it was in Ancient Greece. In so far 
as the north is concerned, it must have practically commenced 
during the Brahmanical period i. e. B. C: 800-600 8. 6 


U. A. Smith’s Periodisation of Indian History 


This finds corroboration with Vincent Smith's well known 
text books on the History of India. He divides Indian History. 
into three sections namely Ancient India (from earliest times to 
B. C. 322), Hindu India (B. C. 322 to 647 A. D.) and Mediaeval 
Hindu Kingdoms or the Hindu Period (647-1200 or 1300 A. D.) 


In this periodisation, one would find that there isa frank 
recognition of the insufficiency of the term “Hindu Period’’ to 
serve as a label for the Ancient History of India But no attempt is 
made to substitute a more suitable title. Incidentally it would 
appear that no sufficient reasons exist for distinguishing the 
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second and the third sub-periods under the titles “Hindu India’ * 
and the **Hindu Period’’ respectively.® 


K. M. Munshi's Observations 


On the other hand, the authors of Bharathiya Vidhya 
Bhavan Volumes of “The History and Culiure of the Indian 
people" have given the titles as. 


‘The Vedic Age" (Vol. 1) 

“The Age of Imperial Unity’’ (Vol. H) 
“The Classical Age” (Vol. IE) 

“The Age of Imperial Kananj’? (Vol. IV) 
“The Struggle for Empire” (Vol.V) etc., 


have steered clear of the difficulties created by the application of 
the term Hindu, although their own designations are not free 
from objections." 


Problems in Periodisation 


Let us now come to th» second. division of Indian History, 
the so called “Muhammadan” period. With few exceptions, 
modern authors have applied the term to the interval of nearly 
five centuries from the conquest of Northern India by the 
Muslim Turks and the downfall of the “Mughal Empire”. 
There are strong reasons against the usage of this term. Great 
historians condémn this term and call it as the ‘‘rule of the 
people who have embraced Islam”. 


The first one arises from the wide and indefinite cannotation 
of the term Muhammadan. This same term is indifferently 
applied to Arabs, Turks and Afghans on the one side and 
converts from Hinduism on the other. 


Secondly, it conveys an erroneous impression of the period 
to which it is applied. It ignores the fact that during the period 
in question there existed side by side with the Muslim states, a 
number of independent Hindu Kingdoms in different parts of 
the country (e. g.) The powerful dynasties of the Eastern 
Gangas of Kalinga and the Gajapatis of Orissa, preserved their 
independence down to the middle of 16th Century. Again the 
ruling houses of Rajasthan “especially the Guhilots of Mewar 
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whose exploits earned for them the title of ‘Hindu Suraj’ (The 
sun of the Hindus). Lastly the empire of Vijayanagar which 
maintained its identity for nearly three hundred years. 


These arguments will make it clear that neither the terms 
“Hindu?” and “Muhammadan” jis fit to serve as the criterion 
for the periodisation of Indian History. 


The same objections do not apply to ihe term ‘British 
Period" for reasons which are sufficiently obvious. ff we call 
the previous periods as Hindu Period and Muhammadan period, 
logically we have to call the next one as the ‘‘Christian Period 
of Indian History’’. It is, therefore, not appropriate to classify 
the history of India in such a manner as Hinde, Mohammadan 
and British periods since this classification poses problem of 
clashes based on religion and race. So, we have to think of 
some alternate methods to solve this problem. Each region 
is having significant mode of institutional development of its 
own upto the British paramountacy. 


Popular Periodisation 


The next method already applied by eminent historians of 
India is based on the pattern of European History with its well 
known divisions into Ancient, Mediaeval and Modern periods. 
Here also we confront with the same difficulties. The distinction 
between Ancient and Mediaeval periods is based on the death 
of Harsha (647 A. D.), Which is not based on solid grounds.? 


Equally inconclusive is the view which makes the divisions 
coincide with the rise of the Guptas. For the Gupta period, 
however, eminent in the development of art and literature, like 
the Periclean Age of Athenian History was never opened new 
epoch but it brought to a completion the influences that had 
been maturing during preceding centuries, +° 


The next one, as expressed by some historians, the estab- 
lishment of Kushan Dynasty is the demarking line between the 
Ancient and the Mediaeval.!! This is also not acceptable as 
the Kushan Dynasty did not differ in its essential featureS 
from the preceding Indian Empires. 
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It seems convenient to draw the dividing line between the 
two periods in the last years of the 12th and the early years of 
the 13th centuries in North India and almost exactly a century 
later in the South. During this period was founded for the first 
time an extensive Mohammadan Empire in the country. The 
contrast between the two periods-the one preceding and the 
other following the Mohammadan conquest is reasonable than 
the above said divisions. 


Nevertheless, the Muslim conquest because of the new 
influence, which is introduced into the country, may fitly be 
called the harbinger of the new age.!? The advent of Muslims 
introduced a new and fiercely monotheistic faith but also fresh 
ideas of Government, new schools of jurisprudence, an alien 
language and literatures with their canons of Literary taste and 
models of style, novel motifs of architecture, anew code of 
social manners and new models in fashions of living. These 
influences left their own stamp upon Hindu population. ` 


So, the period of Muslim conquest between late twelfth 
and the early thirteenth centuries can be the dividing land mark 
between Ancient and Mediaeval periods. Like all great histori- 
cal monuments, however, this was a slow process which has 
spread through several centuries. Its beginning may be traced 
to the conquest of Sindh (711-712 A. D.) by the Arabs. 
Following this there came in succession the fall of the outposts 
of the Indian Defence and the out posts of Hindu -civilization 
in the Afghan highlands. 


Turning to the Modern period, itcan be most ‘conveniently 
traced from the administration of the Marquis of Wellesley 
(1778-1804) the transition from Mediaeval to Modern, like 
that of Ancient to Mediaeval, extends over a long period. 


It’s beginnings may be carried back to Vascode Gama’s 
discovery of the cape route in 1498 which brought for the first 
time a Western power into contact with India. The other 
aspects leading to this transition are the transfer of the 
command of the Indian Ocean from Arabs to the Portughese, 
the elimination of the French from the Indian stage in the 
Carnatic wars, the conquest of Bengal by Clive, and the wars 
and alliances of Warren Hastings. 
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In trying to discover the specific features of the modern 
period, one would find that the administrative organisation of 
the British, which is one of the crowning triumphs of British 
rule in India was followed on the main lines of the best admini- 
stration inthe past.!? 


Novel Approach 
But Rasesh Jamiudar repudiates this: 


*[s modernity a Characteristic of the Modern period? 
Was the **modern period?’ society as Catholic in 
nature and Secular in outlook as Aryan Society of the 
Ancient Times? 


The people of the Harappan civilization were enjoying 
the advantages ofa drainage system as early as 3rd 
Millennium B. C. The town and cities of modern 
India were not-are still not-equipped with this bare 
amenity? 


Modern Society can be designated as traditional in 
many ways and ancient Society as modern. Thus 
neither the concepts ancient, mediaevai and modern 
nor Hindu, Muslim and British are satisfactory for the 
periodisation of Indian History. 


Perhaps we should classify our history as past History 
and present History or early History and the contem- ' 
porary History. Further it would be desirable to 
classify political history on the basis of Political 
events and royal'dynasties and geneologies, religious 
history on the basis of religious monuments, art 
history on the basis of art style and so on and so 


forth. '*1* 


History of Tamil Nadu 


As a constituent region within India, the History of Tamil 
Nadu should be approached in the same manner as that of 
Indian History as a wheel within a wheel. For uniformity and 
universality, a single pattern in periodisation of Indian History 
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asawhole is desirable but it is not possible because of the 
following reasons: 


4 


(a) India was never undera Central Rule before the 
British paramountacy; 


(b) The evolution ofthe historical events are different in 
South from those of North; 


(c) It actually differed from region to region and this type 
of variation is unavoidable in a sub-contineut like 


India; 
(d) Again, dominant historical situations vary from 
region to region. 


In periodising the history of Tamil Nadu to synchronise 
with the history of North India, we come : across some practical 
difficulties. 


Inspite of these differences, we must try our best to divide 
the history of South India into well-marked periods to syncro- 
nize with the History of North India. Each region is having its 
own significant mode of historical development upto the British 
paramountacy. Only the establishment of uniform administ- 
ration by the Britishers brought unity to India barring the 
existence of few princely states here and there. 


With the establishment of the British rule, the regional 
barries and the isolation of south from the north are brought to 
an end which brought the concept ofasingle nation in the 


history of India. Further, we also exclude a discussion on 
Prehistoric period. 


For a long time, the history of South India is not given 
due recognition. Even the eminent historians like Vincent 
Smith, Mountstuart Elphinstone, ^ James Fergusson 
K. A. Nilakanta Sastri and others who were unfortunately 
pessimistic in their approach towards the history of the South. 


“Attention has been concentrated too long on the north, 
on Sanskrit books and on Indo Aryan Notions," observes 
Vincent Smith. **It is time” he added, «that due regard should 
be paid to the non-Aryan elements,” 18 
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Prof. Sundaram Pillai persuaded the future historians 
Kaveri and Godavari basins as the cradles of indologica] 
studies. 

“The scientific historian of India ought to begin his study 
with the basin of the Krishna, of the Kaveri of the Vaigai 
rather than with the Gangetic plain, as has been now long, too 
long the fashion.'?!6 


James Fergusson is of the opinion that “one of the greatest 
difficulties that exist-perhaps the greatest-in exciting an interest 
in Índian antiquities arises from the fact, that India has no 
history properly called, before the Mohammadan Invasion in 
the thirteenth century.” +" 


Again commenting upon Sundaram Pillai’s remarks that 
the study of Indian History should begin with the basin of 
Krishna, Kaveri and Vaigai, Nilakanta Sastri is of the opinion 
that **this cannot yet be done, and it is doubtful if it will ‘ever 
be possible to undertake such a revolutionary, though undoub- 
tedly logical, treatment of the subject. ?' 18 


After the second world war, a healthy and conscious 
attempt is being made to bring the south into lime light. In 
South India,-to course of History witnessed variations in boun- 
daries of the various realms during different reigas and so we 
cannot distinctly define the boundaries of Tamil Nadu. 


Dr. M. Varadarajan states: 
Tamilnadu isa very ancient nation. The three great 


dynasties viz. Chera, Chola and Pandyas ruled over 
Tamil Nadu for too long a period. There is no parallel 
- in the history of any other country that kings belonging 
to the same dynasty having ruled over a country for 
many centuries together like that of Chera, Chola 
Pandyas through the Ages.1? : 


In view ofthe obvious reasons already discassed above, 
we connot apply the above mentioned periodisation of Hindu, 
Muslim and British periods to the history of Tamil Nadu. 
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Earlier Attempts in the Periodisation of the History of 
Tamil Nadu 


P. T. Srinivasa Iyengar has traced the History of Tamil 
Nadu upto 600 A. D.?? and treated it as the *Ancient Period'. 


Dr. S. K. lyengar in his ‘Beginnings of South Indian 
History’ considers the early history of Tamil Nadu upto the 
third century A. D. and calls this period as “Ancient.” 


Prof. Sastri's periodisation 


Prof. Nilakanta Sastri, in his ‘History of south India” 
divides the history of south India into 


The dawn of History - Aryanisation 

The age of Mauryan Empire 
Sathavahanas and their successors 

The age of the Sangam and after 

The conflict of two empires 

The balance oí two empires 

'The age of four Kingdoms 

The Bahminis and the rise of Vijayanagar 
The empire of Vijayanagar 


DONA PWN 


He expresses that history in south In 
North, with the advent of the Aryans, 
a single Aryan state of Vidharba the 
India was started only in B. C, 1000. 


dia begins, as in the 
Except the existence of 
Aryanisation of south 


Sastri adopts the above type of classification. 


This method of periodisation cannot be applied to Tamil 
Nadu, WHBOHPARY pmedifisatienby Muthulakshmi Research Academy 
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The epoch which represents Hindu period has also witnessed 
the rule of other powers overthrowing the native kings and 
extends beyond the corresponding periods of such paramountacy 
in the other regions of the country. 


In other words, Muslim rule in Tamil Nadu started much 
later than that of North India i.e. in the middle of the 14th 
Century A. D. 


During the next period, we study the rise of Marathas. The 
classification of Muslim period is not based on sound footings. 
British period also commences much earlier in Tamil Nadu than 
in the North India. Besides this, Tamilnadu was never comple- 
tely under the rule of British. Even during the British reign, 
there were some princely states like Pudukottai in Tamil Nadu. 


Traditional Classification 


The other Classification of the history of Tamilnadu into 
ancient medieaval and Modern periods is inappropriate not 
only to the history of India but also to the history of Tamil 
nadu because Tamilnadu has a continuous history of more than 
2000 years. According to some of the historians, the ancient 
period touches the 5th Century A. D. The time span between 
the 5th and 16th Century A. D. has been treated as medieaval 
period. 


Intellectual renaissance in Europe heralds the beginnings of 
modern age in European history. But in India as wellas in 
Tamilnadu, the influence of this intellectual renaissance came 
much later. So, the modern period in the history of Tamilnadu 
starts only in the 17th Century. 


Latest Periodisation 


Dr. N. Subramanian, in his “History of Tamil Nadu (upto 
1336)" gives the following type of periodisation part I 
Political History. 


(1) Pre history and Proto history 
The Age of the Sangam 
(2) The Kalabhras 
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(3) The Pallavas I 

(4) The Pandyas ! 

(5) The Pallavas IX 

(6) The Cholas 

(7) The © halakya - Cholas 

(8) Pandyas 11 

(9) The post sangam Cheras. 
(10) Muslim and other invasions of the Tamil Country. 
(11) Subordinate cheiitains in the Tamil Country. 

(12) Overseas excursions of the Tamils. 


part 11 deals with Administration and Social life. 


Our மயம்‌ Professor Dr. N. Subramanian, in his book 
History of Tamil Nadu has highlighted decisive events that have 
changed ihe course ofihe History of Tamil Nadu. He has 
given importance to the Royal dynastics which dominated the 
political arcna of Tamilnadu through ages. 


Modest Attempt 
In the light of the above discussion the following periodi- 


sation provides a streamlined political history of Tamil 
Nadu. 


(1) Pre Historic period — About B.C. 1500 - B. C. 
400 
(2) Sangam Period -— B.C, 400 - 300 A. D. 
(3) Pallava-Pandyas 
Period — 300 - 900 A. D. 
(4) Chola Period — 900 - 1280 A. D. 
(5) Period of Later 
Pandyas — 1280 - 1323 A. D. 
(6) Rule of the Muslims — 1323 - 1529 A, D. 
(7) Rule of the Nayaks — 1529 . 1736 
(8) European Para- 
mountacy -— 1736 - 1947 A. D. 
(9) Tamil Nadu since : 
Independence — Je 
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Though this modest attempt of periodisation appears to be 
based on the royal dynasties there were dominent intermediary 
factors like the evolution of social, economic and religious 
institutions. 


At the dawn of history in the political sphere, it was purely 
native monarchia! form; in religious aspect it was secular; 


society was gradually evolving on the basis of division of 
labour. 


In due course, all these institutions changed, secular minded 
commercial and worldly Tamil (of Sangam age) was transformed 


,into one given to devotion and the robust optimism faded away 


yielding place to a philosophically justified pessimism. Temples 
were given preference to harbours. 


Religious architecture replaced secular structures. Art and 
letters devoted themselves to the service of the Lord rather than 
to that of fellowmen. Another notable feature is the sanskriti- 
zation of the culture of the Tamils. 


Thus vot the ;beginning of decline or prosperity but the 
nature and degree of change inthe existing society which 
determines the characteristics of a period......The intervening 
phase during which distinctive factors mature to make their 
impact felt on society which divides. 


Probable Periodisation 


To sum up, it is clear that we cannot adopt, the traditional 
method of periodisation of the History of Tamilnadu as 


Ancient Medieval and Modern and Hindu, Muslim and 
British. 


Periodisation based on religion as Aryan, Aryo Buddhist or 
Hindu could not be appreciated because of its drawbacks. 
It also does not cover all the decisive factors of historical 
evolution. 


The story of political conflict between the various dynasties 
alone does not comprise total history. There is only one 


H—10 
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history that is the history of mankind with respect to the 
Society. 


In this connection Marxistic approach to history of Tamil 
Nadu also can not be fitted. Àn open minded Marxist (historian) 
concedes that **Índia showed a series of parallel forms which 
‘cannot be put into precise categories, for ihe mode based on 
slavery is absent, feudalism greatly different from the European 
type with selfdom and manorial economy’’.1 


. Thus the whole problem has to be tackled afresh. The 
.fundamental changes in society occur over a long span of time, 
nature and degree of this change affecting the so 
the characteristics of a period. 


ciety determine 


In this light, the above periodisation can be regrouped on 
the basis of the evolution of any single institution. 


on this basis, the Sangam Society was not free from feudal 
trends. It was purely material, secular and free from the domi- 
nance of Aryan culture to a certain extent. 


ires of feudalism 


But we notice definite trends and featu 
s tre 


during Pallava period. The origin of this trend can be traced 
back to B. C. 6th C. or B. C. 5th C. in the land grants called 
; Brahmadayas, Chathurvedi Mangalam ete,22 in North India. 


This grant is significant in two respects, namely the transfer 
of revenues and surrender of administrative powers to donees. 
This led to the growth of powerful intermidiaries with considar- 
able economic and political power. Such a new development 
can be characterised as feudalism which is eminent in the above 


said Pallava, Chola and Later Pandya Period. (1300 A. D. - 
1323 A. D.) 


Deep - rooted feudalism was a prominent feature in Chola 
times. Political overlodrship of the Emperor and marital 
relationship between the royal families and feudatories 
strengthened their ties: — Feudatories were further bound 12 
provide armies to the rulers at times of emergencies. 
Pazhuvettaraiyers, Malayamans, Velirs of Kodumbalur,. Ilada- 
peraraiyers were some of the outstanding feudatories under the 
Imperial 01௦185. 55 
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Evolution and expansion of Feudalism was a continuous 
process throughout the Choia period. Officialdom and economic 
importance of feudatories facilitated the growth of feudal condi- 
tions in Chola period in almost all stages.2* 


Transformation of land in large scale to both religious and 
secular institutions resulted in closed economic system, paucity 
of coins and decline of urban centres. It also gave birth to a 
new religion called Tantrism, Proliferation of Castes, outcome 
of strong sense of regionalism which unleashed a number of 
changes in almost all fields, 


The introduction of Islam (1323 - 1377) in the Tamil Land 
brought further changes resulting in accultrisation of cultural 
traits. The Madurai Sultanate ended ia 1377 A. D. but not the 
muslim rule in Tamil Nadu. The Muhammadan Viceroys of 
the Deccan succeeded inreviving their power in 17th Century. 
Nawabs of Arcot were the rulers till the Britishers assumed 


power. | 


Dr. A. Krishnaswami expresses that “the Kampana’s 
Viceroyalty may be regarded as the brightest chapter in the 
history of Vijayanagar rule in Tami! Couun'ry.''?5 


The Nayaks were the successors of the Vijayanagar rulers. 
Dr. S. Krishnaswamy lyengar expresses that “The History of 
the Nayaks of Madura comprises the history practically of the 
fifteenth, sixteenth, seventeenth and the first & third of 
eighteenth centuries and carries the history of south India from 
the best days of the empire of Vijayanagar to the eve of the 
British occupation of the caraatic. It might be described as in 
essential particulars a continuation of the struggle for Hindu 
independence in the south against the advancing tide of Muham- 
madan conquest which threatened its very existance at the 
commencement of the fourteenth century’’.28 


The important features of the Nayakdom were the decen- 
ralisation of power, reorganisation of the services at the Loca 
level, rise of Poligar system, increased rigidity of the caste 
system and aggravation of untouchability, The Polygar system 
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of this period can be treated as the revival of feudalism which 
got a set - back during the Muslim rule in Tamil Nadu. This 
polygar system was a revenue - cum - military - cum - police 
organisation. 


With the acendency of the British there arose .a series of 
struggles between the ruling Britishers and revolling poligars 


which is absolute defiance of authority. The establishment of 
British paramountacy brought the end of these feudalism. 


This institution later on transformed into Zamindari system 
which was powerful for more than a century we can treat this as 
residual form of feudalism. 


From these observations, we flnd our enthusiastic and 
inquisitive historians have experienced some difficulties in 
identifying the history of Tamilnadu with the various periods of 
Indian History. They could not include the various aspects of 
the History of our Southern country on the basis of well esta- 
blished traditions or criterion of historical periodisation. We 
find the rule of a particular dynasty as being classified or 
included in two or three periods. Secondly, the dominant 
cultural traits in a particular period is being more emphasis 
because they gave more importance to political history as well as 
they could not restrict stream of cultural trend in.a particular 
period. In order to avoid and at the same time to present a vivid 


and authentic history of Tamil nadu, I wish to suggest the 
following periodisation: t 


Prehistoric period— B. C. 1500 - B. C. 400 - Triba! sosiety 
Sangam period — B.C. 400. 300A. D. - prefeudal society 
Pallava Pandyas — 300-900 A. D. - Proto Feudal society 


Chola period . - 900 - 1280 A. D. | The Palmy days 
Later Pandyas — 1280-1323 A. D. p pedals ? 


Muslims rule — 1323- 1529 A.D. - Set back to Feudalism 


Nayaks Rule = — 1529-1736 A.D. - Revival of Fehdalism 
European 


paramountacy— 1736 - 1947 - Struggle for existence 
Tamil Nadu since 
Independence — Since 1947-Rise of Industrial society. 
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M. SUNDARAM 


hequered history of ancient Tamil literature, the 
controversy exists whether, there actually existed the Sangam, 
the Academy of Tamil Poets. Nevertheless, it is to be admitted 
that the evidence available in favour ofthe historicity of the 
Sangam is rather on a firmer footing. By co-relating the findings 
of all the researches on this subject and evaluating them in the 
light of some new findings, it is possible to be definite in our 
answer to the question about the existence of the Sangam. 


The Evidences for the Existence of the Sangam. 


First there is the belief that the rulers of the Pandiya 
Kingdom founded and patronized the three Sangams and 
fostered the growth of Tamil. The traditional literacy conven- 
tion of the classifying ancient poetica! works into Akam and 
Puram according io the themes, indirectly points out the 
existence of a presiding academy like the Sangam prescribing 
the canons and regulating of literary compositions. Moreover, 
the Sangam at Madur iis mentioned in the works of the great 
Nayanmars and Alvars, the later commentators and the poets 
who composed the Puranas. Special mention should be made of 
the. commentator of Jraiyanar Akapporul, who gives a detailed 
account of the three Sangams. These celebrities removed by ages 
from the periods of the Sangam, must have known of its exis- 
tence at least by hearsay, when they ventured to give details 
about the same. 


The Weakness of the Evidences 


it must be noted that all the external evidences which make 
references to the Sangam, date only from the 7th century A. D., 
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onwards. Even among the works conventionally said to belong 
to the Sangam age, there are only a few internal evidences, 
Ofcourse there are many legends of a later date. One of them 


refers to the first public recital (Arankerram) of Tirukkural; 


another speaks of how Cittalaiccattanar used to prick his heaq 
with his stylus every time he picked holes in the Writings of 
others; yet another sings of how Nakkirar had the courage to 
point out the inaccuracy in the song of the Lord Himself. All 
these events do not seem to be based on facts; they are largely 
legendary and hence of later origin 


In fact there are a few verses in Purananuru, wherein the 
very rulers are censured severely and admonished strongly, 
Mr. P. T. Srinivasa Iyengar rightly questions: 


“But we find in these collections poems congradulating 
certain Chola kings on their defeating and putting to disgrace 
Pandya kings. It is impossible to believe that the authors of 
such poems could have become members of the Sangam main- 
tained by the Pandya Kings or could have been counteananced 
by the Sangam itself, or that such poems would have been 


included in anthologies authorised to be made by the Kings of 
Madura’’. 


Above all, the very word Sangam is not Tamil. Manimegalai 
refers only to the Buddha Sangam and as for the Tamil Sangam, 
we find it is mentioned first in Devaram and other similar 
religious works and not before them; these works were composed 
after the 6th century A.D., Then how can we establish that 
there existed a Tamil Sangam in the dim, and distant past? 


Traditional Accounts 


Now let us turn into some 
evidences referring to the San 
reliable, This will enable us t 
evideuces from Sangam lite 
later. 


details regarding the later 
gam and find out how far they are 
௦ afrive ata decision based on the 
rature itself which we will notice 


It is the commentary on Trayanar Akapporul that contains a 
long and most detailed account-of the Sangam, the three institu- 
tions of the same, the rulers who patronised them, ‘the poet i 
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who congregated there, periods that extended the life of the 
Sangam and the works that were examined, This commentary 
shows that the Pandiya rulers founded three Sangams in their 
three capitals, Temmaturai, Kapatapuram and Vatamadurai. 
the three cities, the first two are said to have been destroyed by 
the high tides of the sea and finally the last Sangam was 
established at Madurai. 


The controversy between Lord Siva and Nakkirar regarding 
the poem beginning Konku Ter Valkkai is mentioned by Saint 
Appar in the 7th century A. D., and they refer to the Sangam at 
Madurai where the heated discussion took place. 


Tirugnanasambantar, the contemporary of Appar and 
Tirumangai Alvar of the 8th century refer to Sangattamil. 


The songs of Antal refer to the Sangam. 


Saint Manikkavacagar says that Tamil works were examined 
at Kudal. 


Purattirattu also refers to this academy and its services to 
Tamil. 


Cekkizhar, indeed givesa rather detailed account of the 
Sangam, functioning at Madurai in his Periyapuranam. He 
points out the functioning of Sangam with religious bias. 


There is an anonymous commentary on Akananuru; it is also 
incomplete but itis an ancient one. In the preface of the 
commentary, a reference to the Valutiyar Avai (the assembly or 
court of the Pandiya kings) is made where the wise men (Canror) 
assemble to examine the literary works. Valutiyar Avai has 
been mentioned instead of Sangam and the Sangam poets go by 
the name of Canror These appellations sighify the tradition 
followed in those days. The later commentators also use 
Canror to quote the authority of the Sangam poets aud the later 
poets were called Pir Canror, i.e. ‘the later scholars’. 


In. the Sinnamanur Plates of Rajasimha Pandiya (lOth 
century A. D.), itis stated that the Pandiyas established the 
Tamil Sangam at Madurai and were responsible of the transla- 
tion of Mahabharata, , 
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There are other separate pieces which are called Tanippadal 
mentioning the Sangam. 


The commentators too have refered the Sangam in their 
commentaries. 


If we scurtinize all the details regarding the history of the 
Sangam, we find that there is a greater play of imagination and 
fancy about them than an ardent love for facts. 


In short, they look like legends. Moreover the authority of 
the commentary and its date of composition are still undecided 
and it is almost a matter of belife and literary tradition to tell 
Nakkirar wrote the Irayanar Akapporul commentary. Perhaps 
Nakkirar would have written it but not in the form it has come 
down to us; some ten generations have passed before Nakkirar's 
original commentary has been committed into writing. 


When the religious fervour of the people became dominant, 
the events connected with the Sangam were perhaps associated 
with the Gods and. it was then that the term Sangattamil has 
been used in analogy with Centamil and Paintamil etc. t 


Thus we reach a rather complex stage in an enquiry about 
Sangam. But we could set aside all evidences as false. 


It must be noted that the information regarding a large 
part of the land destroyed by the sea is confirmed by foreign 
Beologists and Buddhist annals of Ceylon as well. These facts 


bear evidence to a Certain extent to the account furnished by 
Jrayanar Akapporul. 


The rulers of Tamilnadu i 
patrons of Tamil. In fact ther 
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Debating Societies 


The lines *Tamil Nilai perra Tangaru Cirappin Makiz 
Nanai Marugin Madurai" deserve some elucidation. Naccinark- 
kiniyar gives the meaning of these lines as follows : “The 
streets of Madurai where Tamil holds sway and joy overflows.” 


This explanation points out two facts : It is in Madurai 
that Tamil enjoys unique glory and it is there where all 
are happy. The poet portrays .the educational excellence 
and material prosperity of Madurai in these two tines the city 
of Madurai shows at once the high intellectua! standard of the 
people and their prosperity reflected in the overflowing joy 
due to the abundance of liquor in the siresis. fa oiden days, 
there were associations, socicties, aod councils. They were 
called as Manram; Avai and Ambalam where all the people 
assembled and these Manrams were generally situated at the 
junction of streets, beneath the trees giving sumptuous shades. 
Poets used to assemble in those common places, and delight 
the people with literary discours:s and recital of their 
compositions. In this manner Tamii held sway in the streets. 


In Pattinappalai there is a passage in evidence for the fact 
that in all the streets of Pugar, debating societies in Tamil 
were in vogue. There were flags informing learned literary 
debates or contraversies’’. 


“The flags were unfurled to show that great and profound 
scholars have begun exchanging their different views in 
debating with each other. 2 

The author who sings of the beauty of the various 
flags indicating the various shops in the bazaar, also refers 
to the flags ofthe debating societies. Hence we understand 
that the societies not in such common places where the 
people thronged in large numbers. 


Moreover, there is a line which occurs in Paripadal which 
runs : 


Rydal, the triumphant city in the matter of knowledge 
and courage" : 
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Parimelalakar interprets the line as follows : 


‘“‘Kudal, which will conquer others in war and 
intellectual standard”. 


in 


‘Parimelalakar would have thought of the debating 
societies when he interpreted this line. The glory by 
intellectual victory just as victory won in the battlefields 
establishes the fact that there were in vogue many a debating 
societies of the kind mentioned above. 


From the references in Paripadal and Pattinappalai, we 
may infer that such debating societies existed not only in 
Madurai but in Kavirippumppattinam also. They were more or 
less like the ancient academies where great scholars and 
philosophers of ancient Greece, belonging to different schools 
of thought, met and debated. Thus it seems, that it was a 
common feature among the ancient countries advanced in 
civilisation to have debating societies, 


But, it must be pointed out that the debating societies have 
nothing to do with the Sangam and they were commonly found 
in all other cities. The Sangam associated with Madurai and 
Madurai alone must then be a different body. But the existence 
of these debating societies goes to prove the fact that there 
may have been an institution like the Sangam to popularize 
the language and literature. 


The 27th Verse in Kalittokai gives an account of the 
Structure of Madurai. The first Talicai speaks of Kudal 
city, the second of Tirupparankunram, the seat of Muruga 
and the third of the river Vaiyai. Kudal 


glorious city where knowledge thrives : 
**Kudal, the flower of knowledge", 


is praised as a 


ch farther as it enables us to 
i the poets used to assemble at 
Madurai. The love-lorn lady pines for her lover who promised 


In the first Talicai she asks whether he has not promised 
-to return at the beginning of Spring when the bees and 
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butterflies are seen gathering honey from the Mullai flowers 
(Jasminum Trichotomum) on the banks ofthe Vaiyaiin the 
second  Talicai, she asks whether he has not promised to 
come at the beginning of spring, when the ladies with their 
lovers make merry and celebrate the festival in honour of 
Kama, the God of Love ; then again in. the third Talicai, she 
asks whether he has not promised to come at the beginning 
of spring, when the.people living in the reputed mansions 
of Kudal listen to and enjoy the novelty and beauty of the 
great literary works composed by the wise men. 


«Kudal, famous for the evolution of the ever-now Tamil 
diction"". The last Talicai which confirms the time of his 
return gives us ‘some information. 


The ancient poets chose the beginning of spring as the 
most suited time for assembling at Kudal. The season 
comprises the first two months of the Tamil calender 
Cittirai and Vaikaci. It was then the poets read out in public 
their new compositions and delighted them and the people 
seem to have taken as much delight in them as the 
Elizabethans thronged to witness a play of Shakspeare or 
of any of his predecessors ; besides, lovers separated from 
their ladies at Kudal were eager to return, fascinated by 
their love-lorn ladies as much as by their love of Tamil- 
to listen to poets. 


In the 27th verse, the companion of the love-lorn 
lady wonders whether the lover would not return at the 
promised season “which has besieged the city like the 
armies of the enemy’, at least for love of **the city which 
has begun spreading fame all over by its erudite scholars 
if not for love of the lady.” The choice of the words 
Pulamputtu is indeed remarkably apt and poetical. They 
suggest at once the blossoming of the buds in the beginning 
of the spring, besides the novelty of freshness and delight 
that one will.experience in literature in that season. The 
endless delights of literature renewed from year to year 
4n the beginning of the spring season are symbolized in 
the buds that blossoms forth at the season. 
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The 68th verse in Kalittokai brings out the same idea 
in a little more detailed manner. In this ‘verse, packed 
with metaphor, the inhabitatants of Kudal are imagined to 
enjoy their new harvest of knowledge sharing it among 
all; first, their ears, deaf to evil, are compared with 
fertile lands, carefully divested of weeds ; then the works 
of the great poets of the past (which they have often heard 
recited) are’ imagined as water irrigating the fields; next 
the wise and eloquent poets, like farmers, produce some 
thing new; and the produce is enjoyed by the people who 
congregate to listen to them Thus itis clear that the unique 
glory of Kudal or Madurai was that the people assemble 
in a particular piace to listen to great poets who recited 
their new compositions and delighted them at the beginning 
of the spring and it was thus a special feature of Kudal city 
to encourage poets and enjoy the novel intellectual feast 
given by them 


Court of the Pandiya King 


In the preface of Panamparanar to Tolkappiyam we find an 
interesting passage regarding the first public recital of 
Tolkappiyam. 

Panamparanar says that Tolkappiyar made a deep study of 
the ancient works in Tamil, compiled all the important and 
valuable matters after profoundly reflecting on them and then 
gave Tolkappiyam as a perfect work of literature. He published 
it faultlessly in the court of Nilantaru Tiruvin Pandiyan iu the 


presence of the righteous scholar Atankottacan who was thorough 
with the four Vedas. 


Nilantaru Tiruvin pandiyan, alarmed at the damage caused to 
literature by the high tides of the sea swallowing the land, might 
have encouraged the poets to produce more and more works; he 
might have arranged for the publication of the new literary 
compositions in his court; since this was a great gain after a 
heavy loss sustained irrecoverably, he would have performed a 
ceremony to publicise those novel productions in the presence of 
an august assembly of scholars and would have made known to 
the enlightened public. Thus Tolkappiyam came to be written 


by his patronage and was published in his court. The king had 
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an aptitude for literary pursuits and thus his court was filled 
with all great poets of the day who viewd with one another in 
literary competition. These facts are made clear by the following 
lines: 


««Nilantaru Tiruvin Netiyon who was renowned for bis literary 
assembly of scholars, strictly adhering to the old approved rules 
of grammar and criticism and celebrated on that account for 
their presidency or aegis”. 


Court of Talaiyalankanattuc Ceru Venra Pandiyan 


There is a literary piece entitled Maduraikkanci which sings 
the praise of  Talaiyalankanattuc Ceru Venra ' Pandiyan 
Nedunceliyan. It shows how he honoured pocis and other 
scholars and gave them rich gifts, how he loved'the court to be 
full of poets and good counsellors and how the poets sang in his 
honour as he gave audience. i 


The author of Maduraikkanci was known as Mankudi 
Marutanar. He praises Neduncceliyan thus, comparing him 
with Nilantaru Tiruvin Pandiyan. 


Like Nilantaru Tiruvin Netiyon, famous for the assembly 
of poets of profcundity and fecundity of scholarship 
characteristic of ‘sages and serious" scholars, long live, 
Nedunceliyan, with the name and fame of greatmen of wisdom 


pé 


recollected in tranquility”. 


Perhaps the term **Punar kuttu’ literally meaning the 


assembly of poets, might have been synonymous with the — 


later day Sangam. We find the same Pandiya singing the 
glories of Mankudi Marutanur in Purananuru : : 


` 


«yf I do not win my enemies, let the famous Tamil 
poets, reputed for their high learning beginning from the 
great Mankudi Marutan, cease writing their panegyrics on 
me, and instead let them leave my country”. 5 


These lines show that poets assembled in the court of 
‘the ruler with Mankudi Marutan as the Chief Court-Poet, 
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The above references about the Sangam quoted in sub. 
division III and IV were taken from the Sangam literature 
only. 


There is a passing reference in Tolkappiyam also, about, 
Avai, which may be taken as a synonym of Sangam. It 
speaks of the learned assembly (Avai) the members of 
which should posses the eight essential traits. 


From all the above mentioned references to the assembly 
(congress)of poets, we can derive the following conclusions: 


l. The courts of Nilantaru Tiruvin Pandiyan and Talaiya- 


lankanattuc Ceru Venra Pandiyan were thus model courts of ` 


excellence in ancient Tamil country. 


2. In the big court hall of the kings of the Sangam Age, 
all the poets would assemble under the presidentship of a 
famous poet, who was usually the cour(-poet. The king of such 
a court considered himself more fortunate than other rulers. 
Purananuru thus speaks of the court poets Kapilar, Avvaiyar and 
Pottiyar in the courts of Pari, Anci and Kopperuncolan respecti- 
vely. The main difference between the Pandiyan courts and 
those of other rulers must be noted here. 


So far we have seen that the Pandiyan encouraged poets 
who composed verses not only about them but also in general. 
But we have no evidence to say that the Chera and the Cholas 
have encouraged poets to compose genera! books like Tolkap- 
piyam. Perhaps this was due to the fact that there was greater 
anxiety in the Pandiyanadu, a part of which was submerged in 
the seas. The floods incurred heavy loss to valuable body of 
literatures, the proud possession of the Yamils. So, the Pandiyan 

ட kings were anxious to preserve the remaining literary works. 


3. Though the poets would always be found assembled in 
the court of Pandiya kings, they used to read out their new 
compositions in public during the months of Cittirai and 
Vaikaci. Thus the new literary works reached the public year by 
year, who loved literature as much as they loved -every other 
bright aspects of life. When ‘classical grammars like Tolkappi- 
yam were read out, many doubts were raised by great scholars; 
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naturally it had to be read oat again and again to clear them in 
special assemblies of poets and scholars; perhaps itis in this 
custom, that we find the first hint of the method of Arankerram 
which became popular in a later period. 


4. The fact that a poet presided over assembly of the 
poets and was the chief among them is known by the verse: 


“Let not the poets, who have Mankudi Marutan as their 
chief, praise me and leave my territory". 


5. Thus itis the unique feature ofthe ancient Pandiya 
kingdom to have a separate institution, as Sangam. The 
Pandiya rulers achieved lasting fame by patronising the poets 
and promoting the Tamil learning and Culture. 


Sangam and Kudal: Their Etymology 


Dr. S. Krishnaswami Aiyangar and P. T. Srinivasa Iyengar 
say that the word Sangam is derived from Sanskrit Sangha. We 
find this word used only since the second century A. D., in 
Tamil works. Manimegalai refers to the Buddha Sangham. 
We have noticed in the preceding pages, that this word was 
more frequently used by saivite and vaishanvite devotees in the 
7th century A. D., and by the commentators who came after 
them. 


The Jains were the first to found a Sangham at Madurai for 
the propagation of their religious doctrines. There was for 
instance a Sangham founded by Vajranandi in 470 A. D., at 
Madurai. It can be assumed that the Nayanmars and Alvars, 
steeped as they were in religious fervour, wanted to boast of a 
Sangam for themselves similar to the Jain Sangham. 


The words Sangha and Sanghamam are connected etymologi- 
cally. Sangha also indicates the place where a river joins the 
ocean; in Tamil, Kudal refers to the same, besides the place 
where two rivers commingle. 


A loudatory verse to a Pandiya King runs as follows : 


“You are not only like the richy vegetation Kaviri, flowing 


towards east in spate with its ruddy, muddy waters but also 
H—11 
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exactly like the confluence of the three rivers (** Munuthan Kutiya 
Kudal’’) abundant with flowers spread over’’ 


These lines show that the Kuda! means a place which was 
the junction of three rivers. 


“As the depositing of the clouds on lofty hills, made red or 
variegated in hue according to the position of the sun in the sky 
is a natural phenomenon, as reaching the mother’s breast is a 
natural haven to child, the harbour of Pugar where the Kaviri 
with its muddy waters flows into the crystal white water of the 
sea (Kudal) bestows the effect of holy baptism on innumerable 
men and women, by their bathing dips at sea.’’ 


Here we find the term from Kudal indicating the particular 
place where the Kaviri joins the Bay. 


“The self-chosen shrine of God Murugan at Tirupparan- 
kunram in the western vicinity of Kudal, famous for its storeyed 
buildings and busy streets, wherein the later goddess of wealth 
is said to have her seat”. 


Here the term refers to the city of Madurai situated east of 
‘Tirupparankunram as Kudal. It is to be seriously investigated 


indeed to find out how the name Kudal came to be given to 
Madurai. 


In the words of the Sangam period, we rarely come across 
the term Madurai while, Kudal is freely frequently used. The 
title of the book *Maduraikkanci' and the names of many poets 
with titular, place-prefix Madurai, confirm this fact; there are 


more than fifty poets who boast of Madurai in their imposing 
names. 


Kudal: The Origin of the Name 


There are many reasons given do the emergence of the term 
Kudal applied to Madurai. 


z ` 1. There must have been a time when the capital of the 
ancient Pandiyas flourished as a great sea-port before the huge 
deluges and the Pandiyas might have been a maritime people 
living on coastal regions before the E tides of the sea. swept 
off a large portion of the Kin ngdom 3 Mas perhaps due to this 
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fact the Pandiya rulers had the fish as the emblem in their flag. 
This port must have bzen situated in a place where the river 
mingled with the sea. Thus perhaps the city came to be called 
Kudal. Even today the place situtated thus is called kudalur 
(cuddalalore) and a place where three rivers meet is called 
Mukkuda! (in Chingleput district); the term Kudar cankamam 
also confirms this view. 


Thus we see the word Kudal means a place of meeting. But 
we are anable to find out any tributary coming and joining the 
river Vaiyai near Kudal (the present Madurai). But, we have 
already seen that Kudal or Madurai was a famous meeting place 
of Tamil scholars throughout the length and breadth of 
Tamilnadu under the patronage of Pandiyas from time 
immemorial. So we would not be wrong if we assume that the 
name Kudal came in vogue since the capital of the Pandiyas was 
acultural centre or meeting place. However, we can be sure 
that Kudal is the original name aad Madurai is of later origin. 
Mr. K. N. Sivaraja Pillai makes this point clear: 


‘The late origin of the name *Madu-2: for Uttara Maturai 
itself, for it could not be earlier thaa Talaiyalankanattu 
Pandian's time, the city till then going under the name of 
Kudal-shows uumistakably that the Tamils of the first Sangam 
could not have dreamt of such a foreign name for their southern 
capital at that far-off period and that the name ‘‘Southern 
Madura’’ is thus a pure coinage of the romancer from ‘Madura’ 
to lend support to his own story’’. 


2. itis more reasonable to assume that the term Kudal 
came to be applied to the place where the ancient poets 
gathered together frequently; thus the term first meant the 
meeting of the poets and then the place of the meeting; the 
‘term Sanga also means *meeting". Later the assembly of the 
poets in a particular place was called Sangam. There are 
many Tamil equivalents like, Kalakam, Avai, Tokai etc. of 
which Kudal is the most apt word: thusitis not true to 
say that Kudal came to be called Madurai ; on the other 
hand, it came to be translated into Sangam and many faciful 
details were added to the idea of the Sangam. It is well- 
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known that in the later period the love of the Sanskrit was 
overwhelming in Tamilnadu and many place names, originally 
Tamil, have been translated into Sanskrit. To quote only 
a few, Maraikkadu became Vedaranyam, Mutukunram came to 
be called Viruddachalam and Manam became Vivakam ; on 


analogy, Kudal too might have become Sangam. 


Here it must be noted that Kudal means the city, and 
Sangam an academy or institution in it. Kudal must have 
first meant the assembly of poets which later came to be 
applied to the city itself. At the time when the term Kudal 
was translated into Sangam in the first sense, the city was 
perhaps named Madurai and the two ideas came to be 
somehow mixed up and the assembly of poets might have 
been looked upon as a separate Academy which met in a 
particular place in the city. 


There is a couplet in Tirukkural which also confirms 
the view that Kuda! might have meant the assembling of 
poets. 


“The intellectual contact or affinity with scholars through 
temporary, can never be willingly given up, to oblivion, 
by those possessing literary instincts’’. The term 'Talaikkudi 
suggests Kudal, for the gathering of the poets. Moreover, 
the words ‘Punarkuttunta’ and ‘Putumolikuttunnum’ also show 


that any meeting place where scholars gather to disseminate 
knowledge was called Kudal. 


The word Kudal and Sangam are Synonymous, the first 
being a pure Tamil word and the second one Sanskrit. 
The latter word was never applied to mean the academy 
by anyone of the Sangam poets. But it was mentioned for 
the first time by Saint Tirunavukkarasu of the 7th century 
A. D., - i. e. after the birth of the Dravida Sangam established 
by Vajranandhi in the Sth centrury A. D., Therefore we are 
able to see the word Sangam iu the sense of Academy 
throughout the later works after Saint Tirunayukkarasu. 
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The Glories of Kudal 


Paripadal says that Kudal was formed in the shape of 
a lotus flower - i.e. the city was round in shape. Its 
streets were just like the petals of the lotus flower. The 
palace was like the central portion of the lotus flower. As 
the central part of the lotus flower rises above the level of 
the petals, as also the palace ofthe king was a magnificient 
one. 


Kudal is praised as a great city with the four broad- 
streets uniformly running around thecity ; all the four streets 
have rows of storeyed mansions. 


'*Kudal, as having streets where banners were flown’’. 


**Kudal containing streets with high storeyed buildings’’. 
The verses mentioned above speak the beauty of the streets. 


* Kudal, a big city where gold was cheap commodity’’. 


‘Famous for the loftiness and beauty of its buildings”. 
These lines show the majesty and splendour of the magnificient 
buildings. 


We find that glowing tributes are paid to the city, first 
associating it with the Ruler, Pandiya, then with the river 
Vaivai and with Tamil itself, in the following verses : 


*« Kudal of Valuti who has worn, the ever-green or unfading 
garland of margose beads as its garment’’. 


“Valuti Kudal of everlasting fame". 


“«Kudal, the effulgent monument of the great fame of 
Celiyan’’. 


**Kudal of Celiyan who has among other valuable posses- 
sions, chariots made of solid gold". 

*Kudal, the welcoming host of the waters of the river 
Vaiyai’’. 

“Kudal wita her natural garment, Tamil". 


**Kudal, in which Tamil flourished’. 
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Jn the Sangam literature, it js mentioned that the city 
Kudal had lofty storeyed buildings (Mata Mali Kudal) though 
there is no mention of the number of such buildings. 
But it isin literary works composed after about the 10th 
century A. D. mention is made of Nanmatakkudal (kudal posses- 
ing four storeyed buildings) since these four lofty buildings 
meet at Kudal, it was known as Nanmatakudal. Naccinarkkiniyar 
in his commentary on Maduraikkanci refers to this Kallatam 
and Tiruvilaiyatal Puranam also give the same reason for the 
name Nanmatakudal. This new name  Nanmatakudal is not 
at all found in anyone of the Sangam classics now extant. 
Hence we can assume that this new name is of later origin. 


The Age of the Sangam 


. . For nearly a century,the origin of the Sangam literature has 
been debated on different lines, leading to different conclusions. 
While some scholars carry it to the dim, distant post, some 
others drag it to down to later centuries after Christ. An 
attempt is made here to collate the views of various 

' scholars on the subject and the internal evidences revealed 
in the literary works of the Sangam period, in order to 
enable us to define the limits of the period: as correctly 
as possible. 


In the last century, Dr. Caldwell thought that the Sangam 
works belonged to the 9th or the 10th century A. D., this 
dicision was taken at a time when the Sangam works and 
the Tolkappiyam were not published. If only this great 
scholar. have seen them in print, be would have definitely 
changed bis decision. Certain hints and suggestions in 
Paripadal about astronomical data led L. D. Swamikkannu 
Pillai to conclude that the works belonged to the 7th or the 
8th century A. D., However, K. G. Sesha Iyer, Tiruvarur 
S. Somasundara Desikar and P. T, Srinivasa Iyengar questioned 
the validity of L.D. Swamikkannu Pillai’s conclusion, pointed 
out how it is based on flimsy grounds. M. Raghava Iyengar, 

.in his work entitled Cheran Senkuttuvan, ascribed the Sangam 
works to the Sth century A.D; but in the subsequent 
editions of the book, he himself has removed the passage 
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dealing with this subject. But the learned scholar revised his 
opinion in his later years and said that the beginning of 
the third Sangam might roughly be 4th century B: C. 


Historical Evidence 


The Pallava rule began in Kanchi during the fourth 
century A. D. Generally speaking, Sivaskanta Varma, the 
first Pallava king, is said to have ruled in the fourth century; 
Some point his rule between 325 and 350 À.D. Hence it 
will be clear that the Pallavas came to power only after 
300 A. D. 


Thus there isa long period of two and a half centuries 
between 300 and 550 A. D., period which comprises the 
Dark Period in the history of Tamilakam. This period is 
known as the Kalabhra Inter regnum. 


Now, how isthat we do not find even single reference 
not even, a word about the destructive influence caused 
by the interference of the Kalabhras in Tamil Nadu? Nor do 
we find any hint or reference to the Pailavas who ruled over 
the country for nearly six centuries in the Sangam literature 
on the art and architecture and the Bakthi cult patronized by 
them. 


The Sangam works never fail to mention the political and 
social conditions of the day; they also contain so many refer- 
ences to the foreign merchants like the Yavanas and to the 
North Indian kings like the Nandas and the Mauryas but they 
do not mention anything regarding either the Kalabharas or the 
Pallavas. So it is clearly that the Sangam works might have 
preceded the periods of the Kalabhras and the Pallavas. Hence 


they would have been composed earlier than 300 A. D. 


The evidences of Silappadikaram 


Silappadikaram says that on the day when  Senguttuva 
erected a temple and dedicated it to Kannaki,Gajabhahu,the king 
of Ceylon, was present there. When the king greturned to -hbis 
own country, he is also said to have raised a temple for Kannaki 
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It is said that the idol of Kannaki installed by the king wa, 
taken to London in 1830 and then brought back to Ceylon 
later. 


In fact, there were two rulers of Ceylon, by name Gajabhahu 

The Mabavamsa says that Gajabhahu I ruled from 171 to 199 
A. D., In Silappadikaram, Nurruvar Kannar are said to have 
helped Senguttuvan to cross the Ganges, when he went on an 
expedition to the north. The king who helped him thus must 
be Yagna Sri Satakarni, the famous ruler of the Satavahanas, 
whose kingdom extended upto the banks of the Ganges at that 
time. It can be easily seen that Satakarni was put in Tamil as 
. Nurruvar Kannar. The regnal years of Yagna Sri Satakarni are 
from A. D., 170to 1*0; so Yagna Satakarni might have been a 
contemporary to Gajabhagu I as the two dates agree in point of 
time. So we can safely conclude that Senguttuvan was a 
contemporary of both Gajabahu of Ceylon and Yagna sri 
Satakarni of the Andhrapradesh. Hence we can assign the date 
of Silappadikaram as 2nd century A. D. 


There is a gulf of differe 
life found in the antholo 
and Manimegalai. 
epics might have be 
Age. So wecan i 
Sangam anthologies 
epics. 


nce in style and other aspects of 
gies and the twin epics Silappdikaram 
Scholars are of the opinion that these twin 
en composed in the later part of the Sangam 
nfer that most of the existing verses in the 
shoud have been composed prior to the twin 


The Evidences furnished by the Foreigners (Yavanas) 


The Sangam works contain re 
They were known to the Tamils a 
the term Yavanas denoted 
later from Arabia. 
accounts of these fo 


ferences to foreign merchants. 
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“Muciri the flourishing sea-port of the Chera kings,situated 
on the estuary of the river Culli, where the ancient Yavana ships 
disembarked their ships and transacted their gold in return for 
the cargo of pepper. 


Herethe Yavanas are said to have come to the port of. 
Muciri in the chera kingdom, bought bags of pepper for gold 
and took them to their land. This interesting information is 
found in Sangam literature. This is confirmed by the following 
passage in Periplus (written by an unknown Greek). 


“Below the white Island  (Z/Aoovak-kal) commences the’ 
kingdom of keprpbotas (cheraputra) styled Limurike (Tamilakam) 
the first mart of kingdom which is Naoora, then Tundis a large 
village close to the shore. And the next to these, Nooziris 
(Muciri) a flourishing place frequently both by the native 
vessels from Ariake (Aryakam) and by the Greeks from Egypt.” 


This account of periplus throws some light on the mari- 
time trade. The Periplus was written in 60 A. D., Moreover 
there are other references to the commercial contact between the 
Tamils and the inhabitants of ancient Greece and Rome, found 


in Pliny's Natural History (77 A.D.,) and Ptolemy's Geography 
150 A. D.) 


The Roman coins found here also prove the commerical 
prosperity of ancient Tamil Nadu. Dr. K. K. Pillay points out 
that Rome flourished in commerce during the’first and second 
century A. D., and many Roman merchants came to TamilNadu 
on business and had their settlements here; the commercial 
prosperity of Rome declined after the death of Nero in 68 
A. D.” 


*It is well known that Roman coins belonging to 
different periods have been found in-several places in South? 
India and theabundance of the ,Roman copper coins of the 
fourth and fifth centuries A. D., and in near Madura has 
sometimes led to the supposition that a local mint issued these 
pieces for daily use in a settlement of foreigin merchants. Many 
Roman coins of the Early Empire have been found in and near 
Madura.’’ - 
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Some of the other references of the Yavanas in regard to 
their settlements and commercial entercourse in ancient Tamil 
Nadu are as follows: 


“The swan shaped Yavana lamp, perched in the peck of the 
mast" 


**Yayana famous for their symmetrical physical constitution 
with their stalwart and strong bodies and with their dress 
similar to the bent hammer used in the making of toy-horses.” 


* Yayana lamp of famous workmanship which holds in its 
hand a bowl into which ghee was poured.'* 


“A Yavana production of cool, fragrant, crystal = clear 
beverage or portion, kept in a procelain jug, after the process of 
flitrations from the above references we can conclude that the 
Sangam works were written at the time of this flourishin g trade 
between Tamil Nadu and the greece and Roman countries.So we 
can assign the early centuries of the christian era as the probable 
period of the Sangam works which are now exiant. 


Evidence Relating to Mauryas 


There are, on the whole, four references to the Mauryan 
invasion of Tamil Nadu in the Sangam works. (1) In 
Akananuru, the poet sings in praise of the noble Atanungan; he 
refers to **Moriyar". (2) Moriyars, having with them chariots 


_ that could traverse and pass beyond long - shaped and lofty . 


mountains, with its wonderful cylinder, made of metal, noted 
for its virtuos of levelling roads on hilly configurations and 
other rocky or rugged surfaces". The poet Mamulanar refers to 
"the Mauryas in verse 251 of Akananuru as “Vampa Moriyar”’ 
and (3) he mentions them again in verse 281 in the same text 
and (4) Kallil Attiraiyanar refers ட the *Kottitter Mor DRE in 
verse 175 of Purananuru. 


In those passages, the Mauryas are said to have made 
tunnels through the hills and came with large numbers of 
chariots, they came to South India gathering the forces of 
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Vadukas on their way and Mamulanar says that the Mauryas 
also helped the Kocar to conquer the king of Mokur. 


Mr. S. Vaiyapuri Pillai sets aside allthese references as 
baseless and considers them as purely imaginary. He takes them 
to be pure myth. Mr. K. A. N. Sastri also in his first edition 
of the History of India, considers them purely legendry. 


“The older stratum of Tamil literature cannot lay claim to 
equal antiquity; and contrary to common belief, it contains no 
evidence of Mauryan invasion of the Tamil country. There are 
references in some poems ofthe Purananuru, which may be 
taken to apply to the Mauryas which we can neglect, the alter- 
native reading Oriyar explained as Vidyadharas and adopt to the 
form Moriyar; but these references are wrapped in Puranic 
myths and from which history can be got’’ 


But later, he changed the opinion in the second edition of 
** A History of South India.” 


*Mamulanar himself and other poets make further refere- 
nces to the Mauryas strongly tinged with the mythological 
conception of the Chakravarthi-the world-emperor; but these 
need not detain us ot detract from the value of the specific 
historical references in Mamulanar's poem cited above". 


The term Mokur has been indentified by some historians 
Tirumokur in Pandiyanadu (Madurai district) and Potiyil (verse 
251 of Akananuru) with Potiya hill. So it appears that the 
Mauryas went upto the Podhiya hills in far south. Some scho- 
lars reluctant to accept these literary evidences as reliable source, 
because they did not fall in line with the historical evidences. It 
should be noted that Potiyil does not indicate the Potiya hills 
which is in the far south, but only a place which served as a 
*Public place' of meeting. The Kocar are said to have congre- 
gated beneath big banyan trees and administrated justice. The 
passage referrings to Mokur in Akananuru says that the unyeil-. 
ding King of Mokur was attacked by the Mauryas who reached 
his country by tunnelling hills; thus Mokur is indicated to be 
beyond the hills. If it were Tirumokur in the Pandiyanadu there 
s no question of reaching it by tunnels; therefore we can safely 
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assume that the Mokur here refers to a place in the Cheranady, 
Yt must be noted that place-names Jike Tondi, Muciri etc. belon- 
gingto Pandiyanadu were also to be found in the Chera region 
which lies on the other side of Western ghats. Mokur thus was 
a place in the latter. Moreover, many inscrip ions of Asoka are 
found in the ancient territories of the Cheras like Siddapuri, 
Yerragudi etc. Hence the Mauryas might have invaded the 
country upto Mokur in the Cheranadu. 


Asoka the great emperor. refers to the Chera, Chola and 
Pandiya kings along with the Sattiyaputras in two of his rock- 
edicts; the Sattiyaputras are of Mokur, are known in the Sangam 
works as Onrumolik Kocar, and Vaymolik Kocar. 


The term Sattiyaputra refers those who speak the truth. 
We have many references in the Sangam collections that the 
Kocar were in their words and deeds. A poet has said that they 
spoke nothing but the truth’ (Vaymolik Kocar); ‘they will carry 
out what they say’ (Onrumolik Kocar). So scholars think that 
the Sattiyaputra mentioned by Asoka might be the Kocar 
mentioned above. The place Sattiyamangalam in the Salem 
district also lends support to this view. 

It has been pointed out already that the Kocar were helped 
by the Mauryas in subduing the chief of Mokur. So it appears 
that the Kocar were held in high esteem by the Mauryas. This 
piece of information is found true when we see that mention is 
made of Sattiyaputras (Kocar) by Asoka. 


Itis certain that Chandragupta Maurya (B. C. 325-301). 
had conquered the whole ofthe northern India. His grand son 
Asoka (B. C. 275-232) conquered only the Kalinga country. 
But we find his Rock Edicts as faras south of Mysore. So 
Mysore was the southern extremity of the Maurya empire under 
Asoka. Now the question is, by whom Deccan was conquered? 
Tharanath, the Tibethan historian says that Bindusarg, (B. C. 
301-273), the son of Chandragupta Maurya and father of 
Asoka conquered the whole of Deccan during his reign, Hence, 

we can assume that the Mauryan invasion referred to in the 
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Sangam literature took place during the reign of Bindusara 
after the conquest of Deccan. 


Evidence relating to the Nandas 


Poet Mamulanar in his verse in Akananuru mentions the 
Nandas of Padaliputram and their wealth hidden under the 
waters of the Ganges. Another verse in Kuruntokai says that 
Padaliputra was situated at the junction of the tributary Sone’ 
of the Ganges and that elephant at the Padaliputra, used to take 
their bath in the river sone. 


At the beginning of Indian history, before the invasion of 
the Alexander the Great, we hear about Bimbisara and his son 
Ajahasatru (B. C. 525-475) were ruling over the Magadha 
country having Padaliputra as their capital. They were succeeded 
by Nanda dyanasty at about 425 B. C., The Navanandas were 
very rich and ruled over the Magadha country till the rise of the 
Chandragupta Maurya (B. C. 375-323). Mention of the Nandas 
and their capital in the Sangam verses is a clear proof of the 
fact that the ancient Tamils had trade and other connections 
with the northern states. 


Conclusion 


Kautilya, the, famous author of the Arthasastra, was a 
contemporary of Chandragupta. He mentions in his famous 
work many articles imported from the Tamilakam. Among 
them, he refers to the pearls, by name, Pandya Kavata. This 
name was given to a particular kind of the pearls which were 
taken out of the sea near Kavatapurant, the ancient capital of 
the Pandiyas. The commentary of Irayanar Akapporul mentions 
that the Tolkappiyam was published before Kapatapuram was 
engulfed by erosion of the sea. Since Kautilya mentions the 
pearls at Kapatapuram, we can assume that Kapatapuram, the 
famous capital of the Pandiyas was flourishing at the time of 
Kautilya. This important information is enough to decide 
the date of Tolkappiyam. Most of the Tamil scholars 
is of the opinion that Tolkgppiyam should have preceeded, most 
of the verses in the Sangam literature. 3 
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Some of the verses might have composed in the Pre. 
Tolkappiyam Age. Kautilya was the contemporary of Nandas 
and the Chandragupta. We have seen that the Nandas and 
Mauryas were mentioned in the Sangam literature. In view of 
the facts given above, the upper limit ofthe extant Sangam 
literature may roughly be fixed as 400 B. C., we have already 
seen that the lower limit of the Sangam period as circa 
300 A. D., So, we can tentatively fix the age of the Sangam as 
ranging between B. C., 400 to A. D., 300. 
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The Age of the Sangam : 
A Re-Assessment 


V. T. CHELLAM 


Introduction 


The determination of the age of the Sangam had created a 
chronological Conundrum. Diverse are the views expressed by 
Scholars. There are atleast three schools of thought. One 
depending the traditions of the commentator of 
Iraiyanar Kalaviyal, takes the age of the Sangam, much an 
anterior date across archaeological ages to the surprise of 
archaeologists and dismay of historians. The second school 
guided by the nineteenth century racial and linguistic theories 
saw in the origin of Tamil Script, literature, conventions and 
institutions a Sanskritic influence, inspiration for even parent- 
hood and brought down the age of Sangam to eighth to tenth 
centuries after Christ. The third school attempts an objective 
approach to settle the problem and various authors of this 
‘school fix a period.from fifth century B. C. to fifth Century 
A. D., or various stages with in this time span of one thousand 
years. 


Among the third school there are atleast three divisions, 
one for a thousand years life span from fifth century B. C. to 
fifth century A. D., the second for about five hundred years 
from second century B. C. to third century A. D., or with a 
little more at the upper or lower limit and the third for about 


three centuries after Christ, some including others excluding the = 
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first century after Christ. Of all the schools of thought, the 
third branch of the third school had gained the acceptance of 
scholars at national and international levels. They believe that 
it has relevancy to the cultural sequence and enough interval for 
the cultural emergence and linguistic formation in between the 
archaeological cultures and the classical age. According to the 
judgements delivered by the archaeologists, the megalitheans, 
the Tamil speaking ancestors of the authors of the Sangam 
civilization, entered Tamil Country.via north-west from Iran or 
Eastern Mediterranean! with the intrusive element iron, the 
stimuli for cultural transfusion at about third century B.C., 
according to their original judgment. But, now after further 
enlightment taken the date back and placed it to cover a period 
from 10th century B. C. to 5th Centry B. C.? 


In their view, the three centuries before Christ while 
civilization was flourishing in other parts of India, China, Egypt 
and Rome, the Tamils were in the formative period of their 
culture and were partially relinquishing their tribalism.3 The 
famous epigraphist Dani's observation* that writing trickled 
down the barbarous caves of south, 18 one example of the 
general line of thinking at wider levels. 


This kind of thinking demonstrates how, an imperfect 
work of archaeology in conjection with imperfect understanding 
of the literary heritages of India can jeopardize the correct 
understanding of the cultural heritage of the ancient Societies of 
India. To make matters worse, depending on a fifteenth century 
A. D. classification of the early literary products as eight 
collection,ten songs and eighteen didactics by Mailainather* and 
without a perfect stratification as done by Maxmuller to vedic 
literature and using the heaped up literature of.the early period, 
speculative judgements, on the age of the Sangam, have been 
passed, each challenging the rest and none capable of giving 4 
perfect and permanent solution to fix the age of the Sangam: 
On account of this failure, a correct understanding of the 
cultural heritage of the Tamils of the pre-Christian era has been 
kept in darkness and literary heritage of the ancient Tamils 


* This is a wrong statement (ed) 
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exposed to debate placing Tolkappiyam posterior to the 
anthologies in the early Pallava period.’ Hence a reassess- 
ment and rediscovery of the age of the Sangam is an imperative 
necessity. 


The first reference to the story of the Sangam and its 
approximate period of existence appeared in the commentary to 
Iraiyanar Akapporul.6 According to the commentator there 
existed three Sangams in the successive Pandiya capitals for a 
total period of 9990 years. As this vast period invades even the 
lithic ages by millenniums, archaeologists and historians raised 
their brows, and the story has been dismissed as a figment of 
imagination. K. N. Sivarajapillai considered it as a product of 
the “fabulising imagination ofa later scholar’’ and a «daring 
literary forgery’’ Yet according to Dr. K. K. Pillai the tradi- 
tion is persistant? and the entire story cannot be a fiction, 
though fact and fiction are mixed up; tradition arise out of 
some base behind Velvikkudi grant an archaeological source 
supply a hint ; pliny? and Mahabharatha supply evidence for 
the shifting capitals of Pandiyas ; and therefore the story cannot 
be totally dismissed as a fiction. The total number of 449 poets 
attributed to the third Sangam in the commentary is nearer accor 
-ding to the computation of the Samajam edition™ and theHand 
book to Second International conference of Tamil Studies. At 
least two? out of the many books referred to by the early Com- 
 mentaors have been. recovered from oblivion recently. Some of 
the names mentioned in the Kalaviyal commentary have appeared 
in inscriptions. Hence in the absence of marins archaeology, 
it is too early to dismiss the commentators version of the story 
of the Sangam in toto as fictitious or literary forgery. 


Traditional School 


The votaries of the first school (traditionalist) treat the 
Akapporul Commentary in toto as a historical document. 
Thudisaikkilar Chidembaranar distributed the entire period of 
9990 years adding one hundred years more at different stages 
from fifteen millennium B.C. to first millennium A.D. Weaving 
the literary traditions across the warp i.e. astronomy & Geology 

H-12 
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he placed the first Sangam between 14004 B.C. 9564 B.C, With 
Southern Madurai as its seat, the second Sangam between 6805 
B.C. and 3105 B.C. with Kapadapuram as its seat aund'the third 
between 1715 B.C. and 235 A. D. With Madurai as its sentit 
He also believes the existence of four prior academic ages 
before 14004 B.C. Devaneya Pavanar takes a different course 
and approximates the first Sangam between 10,000 B.C. to 5509 
B.C.second between 4000 B.C.to 1500 B.C.and the third between 
fifth century B.C. to fourth century A. D. No evidence i; 
given. V. K. Suriyanaraynasastry distributes the entire 9990 
years in continuity terminating at 100A. D.Inclusive of the epics 
he added 500 years more at the lower end.!* P,T, 
Srinivasa Aiyangar too treats legend as  history.!5 Justice 
Damodran Pillai, the learned editor of ^ Tolkappiyam 
Viracoliyam,Kalithokai and other works considers a period from 
10150 B.C.to 150 B.C, as the academic period of the Tamils.The 
scholars of the traditionalist school failed to cull out historical 
elements from the legends and failed to establish the age of the 
Sangam with Corroborative evidences. 


The second school 


The second school takes a different approach and goes to the 
Opposite extreme. The chief voteries of this school are Robert 
Caldwell, L. D. Swamikkannupillai and N. P. Chakravarthi. 
Robert Caldwell who completed his. monumental work .on 
Dravidian philology in 1856 was carried away by the linguistic 
and racial theories of the German philologists of 19th Century. 
Banking faith on the supremacy of Sanskrit and thinking the 
language of the south as mere dialects of Sanskrit, joined bands 
with Burnell he placed the earliest literary period of Tamils at 
9th and 10th centuries A. D., on palaeographical grounds.’ 
The learned bishop was not only misled but in turn also 


misguided the English writers on Tamil literature like DI. 
Grierson, Dr. Rost and Frazer by his writings. 


They in turn. propagated Caldwell's erroneous theories i? 
the western world..  Caldwell’s theories faced the pungent 
criticism of prof. Sundaram pillai through his work, ‘‘Someé 
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milestone in the history of Tamil Literature". L. D. Swamik- 
kannu pillai, based on the astronomical data found in 
Nedunalvadai!8 Kudalur kilar’s puram?’ and Silappadikaram?? . 
placed the age of the sangam at 8th century A. D., thinking that 
the knowledge of zodiac came to south, very late, as Sanskrit 
literature had not referred to zodiac and the planetory horos- 
copes till third century A. D.** 


It is the general belief and faith that the Sanskrit authors 
of astronomical treatises depended their knowledge of zodiac 
and the seven day week on the Greeks. But Rev. Ebaneser 
Burgess who translated the Surya Siddhanta, negatived their 
opinion on Greek source. According to him the greatest 
contribution to astronomy was made by the Babylonians and not 
the Greeks. The Indians developed their rasi astronomy in 
their own way according to Mahamahopadhyaya P. V. Kane. 
In the period of assimilation of native thought, the Sanskrit 
astronomers had consulted the Nadis (Nadinool) The Nadis 
were store houses of knowledge on celestial bodies.?? Indologists 
had neglected the Dravidian tradition and in the Dravidian 
names for sun, moon and planets there is vothing Sanskritic in 
them.’ The stray references to astronomical elements made in 
the early Tamil literature? * has to be taken as the remnants of 
knowledge on astronomy preserved in Nadis, now lost to 
posterity. The early Tamil musicology too is linked to well 


developed astronomy.?? 


L. D. Swamikkannupillai based his calculations on wrong 
premise. From the Silambu data, V. R. R. Dikshithar had 
read the period to be belonging to second century A. D. It has 
relevance to Gajabahu Senguttuvan Synchromism. 


Dr. N. P. Chakravarthi, former Director general of archa- 
eology, in the light ofhis knowledge on the writing pattern of 
early cave inscriptions of Tamil country, rules out the existence 
of any classical period for Tami! language before Sixth century 
A.D. 88 The caves were intended for Jain or Buddhist mendi- 
cants. The incomplete sentences of donative nature were incised 
by commoners unlike the text of the medieval.inscriptions which 
were composed by poets. N. P. Chakravarthi was unfortunately 
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not aware that from sixth century A. D. commenced the Pallava 
age in political history and Tevaram age in literary history. 


Three Branches of the Third School 


The third school which has more subscribers is objective in 
its approach. M. Srinivasa lyangar finds the Akapporul story a 
trife. He assigned a period of one thousand years from 500 
B. C. to 500 A. D. for the period of Academies. He allowed a 
marginal period beyond the upper limit ie. 500 B. C. for the 
literary composition preceding the academic period.?" V. ௩.௩, 
Dikshithar assigned one thousand years from 500 B. C. to 500 
A. D. for the Sangam age.2® By Calculating the astronomical 
data found in the Silambu, he advanced the period by six 
centuries than the finds of L. D. Swamikkannu pillai. He 
regarded South as a separate Unit by itself from geological and 
historical times and Dravidian languages especially Tamil had 
developed independent of Sanskrit. K. G. Sesha Iyer?? and 
K. R. Srinivasa lyangar taking the line of V. R. R. Dikshithar 
assigned the same date, 500 B. C. to 500 A. D. as the extreme 
limits. 30 


Dr. K. K. Pillay, giving partial assent to the Akapporul 
. tradition believes in the existence of three Sangams, but rejected 
the high antiquity. Banking upon the Gajabahu Senguttuvan 
Synchronism and the Indo Roman Sources?! accepted the proba- 
bility of the existence of third Sangam between first and third 
centuries B. C. 3? Taking itas the basic substratum of the 
Chronology of the early Tamils, reckoned backwards, placed 
the Second Sangam at first and second centuries B. C and the 
first Sangam at the third and fourth centuries B. C. Ia his 
opinion Tolkappiyam belonged to a period not earlier than 
second century B. C.?? The two earlier epics are kept outside 
the corpus of Sangam literature and assigned 4th and Sth centu- 
ries A. D. to them.** Fr. Xavier, S. Thaninayagam placed the 
anthologies and the epics between 200 B. C. and 300 A. D. ?* 


Dr. N. Subramanian who did intensive work on Sangam 
polity, culture and civilization noticed a cultural continuity in 
Tamilnadu from the period of the foundation of the Mauryan 
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Empire. He held “that the entire body of eight anthologies 
(Ettuttokai), the Ten poems (Pattuppattu) and the 18 minor 
works (Padinenkilkanakku) and the two epics (Silappadikaram 
and Manimekalai) belong to the Pre-Pallavan period, ?* that is to 
the few centuries immediately preceding and following the 
Christian era. Tolkappiyam belongs to an age slightly earlier. ^?" 
But the learn d scholar has differed in his own conclusions on 
the age of the Sangam. In the same work ‘‘Sangam Polity'', at 
one stage he regarded the early centuries of the Christian era as 
the age of the Sangam. °? 


Finally, he held that the entire mass of the Sangam litera- 
ture covers a period of three or four generations or about two 
hundred years before fourth century A. D.39 Dr. N. Subra- 
manian who noticed a cultural continuity in the Tamil Country 
from the period of the foundation of the Mauryan empire*® in 
the fourth century B. C. and: who located the age of the antho- 
logies, didacties and epics centuries before and after Christ was 
misled and disillusioned with the erroneous equation of Velkelu 
Kuttuvan of Patirruppattu and Cheran Senguttuvan of Silappadi- 
karam and confined the lage of the entire mass of the Sangam 
literature to three or four generations. 


While the strange notions of Caldwell and Burnell were 
reigning the intellectual world and the Sangam studies were at 
its initial stages, materials at hand were scanty, Kanakasabhai 
made his attempt to throw light on the Augustan age of the 
Tamils, through a series of papers from 1895, later published 
under the caption “Tamils Eighteen Hundred years Ago”. He 
was the first to bring the Gajabahu, Senguttuvan, Satakarni 
Synchronism as the foundation for fixing the age of the Sangam. 
He fixed the age of Gajabahu I of Ceylon between 113 A.D. 
and 125 A. D. and placed the age of the Sangam at the early 
centuries of the Chrtstian era.*! He did not direct his investi- 
gation to the period before fifty A.D. His views on the Sangam 
age was taken as authoritative by eminent historians iike V. A. 
Smith, L. D. Barnett and R. C. Majumdar. His calculations of 
the age Of the Sangam is guiding the Scholars ever since, though 
his work is incomplete and is Suffering from a serious flaw in’ 
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equating velkelu Kuttuvan, the hero of the fifth decade of 
Patirruppattu with Senguttuvan of Silappadikaram. The mistake 
was originally committed by the compiler or later scribe and 
over sighted by all including Kanakasabhai. 


R. Raghava Iyangar, placing Elalan's period between 205 
and161 B.C.and Gajabahu I of Ceylon between 111 A.D.and 133 
A.D. and linking both assigned 350 years as the age 04 the 
third Sangam.#? According to Dr. T. P. Meenakshi Sundran 
the* Earliest literature available is attributed to the third academy 
or Sangam, probably beginning before the Christian era and 
continuing -upto ithe end of the third century A. IDEA IEG 
placed Tolkappiyam at the earlier part of the first millennium 
B. C.** 


K. N. Sivarajapillai who attempted to ‘Settle the vexed 
question of Tamil Chronology’’, which he claimed to have 
absolutely fixed** was methodical in approach, attempted 
stratification of the literature keeping in view the supremacy of 
Sanskrit, brought Ainkurunuru, Kalittokai and Paripadal as the 
works of lower strata, of Sangam literature placed the epics at 
sixth century A. D., and kept the didactics in between the 
anthologies and the epics. He placed Tolkappiyam three 
centuries after purananuru. But he had not worked out the 
Chronological order of the poets and their songs who were 
widely. séparated in time and space. However he succeeded in 
locating tbe existence of two Karikalas. He kept the Chola 
line of kings belonging to ten generations as the Central core of 
his working chronology, dismissed the Gajabahu Senguttuvan 
Synchronism as a fragile element to count upor, created a new 
Synchronism with Piolemy, Aye Andiran and Pasumpon Pandiyan. 
Keeping Karikala the Second at the intermediary stage following 
an ascending and decending process, fixed 50 B. C. as the date 
‘of commencement of the rule of the Chola line of first generation 
and 200 A. D. as the end of the rule of the Chola line of the 
“10th generation. This period of 250 years he held to be the 
age of Sangam. His equation of the period of Ayg Andiran 
with that of Pasumpon Pandian has no historical literary or even 
‘evidence from tradition, As and when tha author of this 
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chronology eccepted that his equation of Pasumpon Pandiyan 
with Aye Andiran is arbitrary?" the chronology, claimed to 
have been proved beyond doubt and soaring so high, lost its 
fell to the ground and broken to dust. 


Approach of the linguists 


After K. N. Sivarajapillai, S Vaiyapuripillai had made & 
systematic study on a general stratification of the Sangam works 
to fix the age of the Sangam. His approach was methodical. 
But he had drawn some premises keeping in view, the writings 
of the early cave inscriptions of Tamil Nadu, astronomical 
elements found in Nedunalvadai, Sanskrit etymology, religious 
and sociai ideals-found in the early Tamil works which according 
to latest analysis are questionable. He drew the following 
premises before fixing the date of the Sangam. 


1. The Dravidian dynasties known to Megasthanese and 
Katyayana in the 4th Century 8. C. had high antiquity. Their 
successors in the second century B. C adopted Brahmi script for 
purposes of writing. *® 1 


2, There was no written literature for Tamil before 3rd 
century B. C. and it took shape only after its oral existence. 


3. The written language was in its formative stage during 
the first and second centuries B. C. 


Therefore he concluded that no post of the Sangam age was 
earlier than second century A. D.*9 and that the early Sangam 
literature flourished from second century A. D. to third century 
A.D. That was the genuine Sangam periodë? according to’ 
him. He placed Nedunalvadai of Nakkirar at third century 
A.D. He excluded paripadal and Kali of eight collections, 
Thirumurugarruppadai of Pattuppattu, 18 didactics, the two early 
epics and Tolkappiam at 600 A. D.9! Taking note of the 
etymological variations, differences in poetics between Tolkap- 
piyam and the anthologies, the learned scholar held that 
Tolkappiyam succeeds the anthologies with a time distance of 
three centuries." He placed Tolkappiyam at the 5th century 
A. D. For giving a posterior dating to Tolkappiyam, he 
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brought the age of Kautilya to 3rd century A. D.9 The Etymo. 
logical dictionary of Dravidiyan Lauguages by the professors of 
Sanskrit, Burrow and Emeneau, Literary history of Sanskrit by 
Burrow,’ G. L. Hart’s recent researches®®, — S. K. Chatterji's 
Studies in the fare race movements and cultural evolution in early 
India" supplies sufficient materials to remove the hallucination 
of the protalgonists of Sanskrit about the massive impact of 
Sanskrit and vadic thought over the early Tamil literature. 
Hence Vatyapuripillai’s pet conclusions have, now, no peg to 
hang. Yet scholars at national, and international levels who 
depend Kanakasabhai's dating for the age of the Sangam, are 


guided by S. Vaiyapuripillai’s theories relating to the corpus of 
the Sangam literature. 


M. Raghava Iyangar, limits the entire corpus of the Sangam 
Jiterature to the life span of Cheran-Senguttuvan and fixes the 
age of the Sangam at 5th century A. D.5' By the General flaw 
of mixing velkelu Kuttuvan and Cheran Sengnttuvan®®, the learned 
author had mixed up the relatives of the two great heroes and 
found a wider span of time to accommodate the entire corpus 
of Sangam literature to a single generation. K. A. N. Sastry 
who assigned the early centuries of the Christian era’? as the 
period of compositions of the early litetature, excluding the 
epics, had limited the age ofthe Sangam to five or six genera- 
tion covering a period of 150 years from 100 A. D, on the 
strength of Gajabahu Senguttuvan Synchronism, keeping the 
reigning period of Gajabahu between 173 A. 50 Falling in 
line with S. Vaiyapuripillai he excluded Paripadal, Kalittokai 
(of 8 collections): and Thirumurugarruppadai (of 10 songs) from 
the corpus of Sangam literature. 64 Recently an American 
Scholar from the University of Wisconsin after a comparative 
study of the ancient Tamil and Sanskrit literatures, placed the 
Six of the eight Collections (excluding paripadal and  Kalittokai) 
at the second and third centuries A. D., Kalittokai, Paripadal 
and. Pattuppattu were placed at a period a little later and 
Tolkappiyam at fifth century A. D. 62 Though his work is origi- 
nal in approach and treatment, he is unable to relieve himself 


completely from the impact of the line of thinking of prof. 
S, Vaiyapuripillai, 
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The theories on the age of the Sangam assessed so far suffer 


from one or the cther of the following serious misconceptions 
or errors. 


Evaluation of the Three Schools of Thought 


1. The indifference shown to the political situation in the 
Tamil Country during the second, third and fourth centuries 
had compelled many scholars to transplant the age of the 
Sangam over the Kalabhra and early Pallava age in the history 
of Tamil Nadu. Even the lower Strata of Anthologies present a 
political situation ofa different and ancient type. During the 
last phase of the Sangam age, the princes were masters of the 
fertile valleys with their main and subordinate capitals along the 
commercial routes. Their capitals were commercial cities 
unlike the temples cities of the later ages. The activities of 
Yavana merchants were more at the coastal as well as the 
capital cities of the Tamil monarchs during this period. The 
Roman coins of Tiberius (14 A.D.to 37A. D.), Caligula 
(37-41 A. D.), Claudius (41 to 54 A. D.), Nero (54-68), 
Vespasian (69-79), with a little break, Titus to Hadrian (79-138 
A.D.) with the final breakage from 138, A.D. found in the 
then Tamil Nadu substantiate it. According to the political 
situation figure in the early epics. //anthirayan, Cheraladan and 
Ariyappadaikadantha Nedunceliyan, Senkuttuvan were kept at 
close proximity. At the closing period of the Sangam age and 
at its periphery according to the political picture presented in 
Manimekalai, Pukar continued to be the Chola capital with 
Nedumudikkilli as the ruler.His brother Iam Killi was at Kanchi. 
Thondaiman Ilanthirayan also figure at Kanchi. Seliyan, the, 
Pandya ruler was at Madurai with his subordinate capital 
Korkai. The importance of Vanci, the Chera capital continued 
without break. 


It is widely accepted that the Kalabhra interlude com- 
menced in the third century A. D. Arunachalam in his paper on 
the Kalabhras*® held that, Kalabhra rule started in the 
Pandinadu from 250 A. D. It shows that they had occupied 
the northern parts of Tamil Country still earlier. The nature 
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of the Kalabhra rule is hinted in Velvikkudi.grant.* From the 


third century A. D., Kanchi in Tondainadu,  Kavirippattinam 
in Cholanadu, Madurai in Pandinadu, al ia the fertile river 
valleys were in the occupation of invading tribes from the 
North.9^ Their language was not Tamil. They used a corrupted 
form of Pali with Sanskrit admixture for purposes of administra- 
tion®® and as the language of religion. Their religion was 
neither vaidic nor local form.of Hinduism, known during the 
age of Sangam or Pallava period. Buddhist scholars of 
Theravada Buddhism dominated Kanchi in the third century 
A.D. Dinnaga who lived in the 3rd and 4th centuries was a 
Mahayanist Yogacarica teacher." The role of Dharmapala, 
Bodhi dhamma and Buddhadatta are well known. These had 
totally erased the panegyric and anthropacentric age of the 
anthologies and set at motion a predominantly philosophical 
and didactic age, characteristic feature reflected in the post 
Sangam works.68 The Social curtain which presented the 
picture of war, heroism and love diminished, giving place to the 
_ one presenting the picture of mediating mendicants and 
arguing philosophers at Pattimandapas. 


‘Again on the political scene at Kanchi, the rule of Simhava 
raman around 300 A. D.5? or 325 A. D.?° is established on the 
analysis of the early Prakrit charters of the Pallavas."! Around 
350 A.D. one Vishugopa met the Gupta forces at Kanchi accord- 
ing to Allahabad Pillar inscription.'? The British museum 
plates of queen Charu Devi, Vijaya Skanda Varman, Buddha- 
varman and Buddhayaukura were ruling from Kanchi in the 
fourth century A, D. Not a single atom of reference to the 


above can be noticed anywhere in the collections, Songs Or 
jn the epics. i 


2. Tbe second serious misconception, that had vitiated 
the correct understanding of the cultural attainments of the 
early Tamils, is the incomplete nature of the investigation of 
the megalithic monuments and the Nilgiris and Adichanalloor 
bronzes and their dating. The megalithic sites experimented 
so far is very meagre. But the judgements awarded-on them 
bas universal application with far reaching implications. They 
declared that the iron using intruders with Tamil speaking 
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tongue entered Tamil country at about 300 B.C. This 
thought process in conjection with the notions on the origins 
of orthography had created a disjunction in the cultural 
evoultion which otherwise had a.cultural continuity and 
stability of population. 


The archaeologists fail to keep their eyes on the overall 
picture. In their preoccupation with the trees they lost sight 
of the woods. Now after compulsive evidences the “process 
of predating the megalithic culture is at work. The 
archaeologists have oversighted the conservative nature of the 
Dravidian culture, the fact of overlap between the Neolithic 
cum charcolithic cultures and Megalithic culture; the appearance 
of grey were as well as and copper age elements in Tamilnadu 
sites.78 Archaeological anthropology showing the uniformity 
in the physical types of builders of Neolithic, and Megalithic 
cultures speak for the stability of population. The theory of 
the introduction of Tamil by an iron using intruding population 
had already been ruled out.'$ These factors in conjection with 
the basis substratum of linguistic and religious elements in 
vedic literature compel us to inform that the performance of 
archaeology is incomplete, and the conclusions reached at an 
incomplete stage of investigation are misleading. 


3. The Third serious defect that vitiated the correct 
understanding ofthe literary history of Tamil is the mis inter- 
pretations of the scripts found in the early cave inscriptions of 
Tamil Nadu. The epigraphists held that the Tamil language 
had no scripts till third century B. C. aud therefore there was 
no possibility of developed literature before Christ. The 
earliest inscriptions, found in the Pandya Country," Aricka- 
medu fragment inscriptions,’ and the inscriptions found in 
other parts of the Tamil Country are in Tamil language 
according to Krishna Sastry and A. V. Subramania Iyer. 
Iravatham Mahadevan who attempted a second reading of the 
Arikamedu inscriptions re-asserted the language to be Tamil."9 
Though the language is Tamil due to the 19th Century 
linguistic theories and the Semblance of the scripts to Asokan 
Brahmi, the epigraphists believed that the scripts reached 
Tamilnadu, in the 3rd century B. C., with the arrival of 
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Asoka's misssionaries. The epigraphists over sighted two 
important factors before arriving at their hasty conclusions, 


(i) They have over sighted graffiti handled by oridinary 
men in every day life relating to Asokan, Pre Asokan and post 
Asokan times. Their premise thatthe first written documents 
are in stone alone is erroneous. The use of palm leaf and evolu. 
tionary process are ignored. Both Sangam literary compositions 
and early grammatical works......should have been written in 
manuscripts earlier than the inscriptions in question9? (ii) The 
epigraphists again oversight the marked differences in the scripts 
employed in the Southern inscriptions. They have ignored the 
frequency of 1,],r and n (ழ,ள,ற,ன) and the absence of the hard 
consonants in the inscriptions south of Bhattiprolu.?! 


These differences establish that the southern scripts are 
different from Asokan Brahmi and bore the name Tamili while 
the northern ones are called Bombi according to the Jaina 
Suttas.2 When Bombi by displacement of vowel became 
Brahmi*? during the period of Lalithavistbara, the Buddhist 
work, the Southern scripts bore the name Dravida lipi. 


The Korkai excavations conducted by the state department 
of archaeology brought to light,8* scripts dating 9th to 8th 
centuries B. C. similar to those found on rock and pottery 
mixed up with the characters resembling Indus scripts. It rein- 
forces the evolutionary theory of B.B. Lal.9 The discovery of 
similar characters in the island of sri Lanka89 of Pre~Asokan 
end Asokan times in conjection with chalcolithic crossings in 
Tamilnadu suggests the extension of Harappan culture at a wider 
area. The discovery of a bilingual metal soal at SriLanka bearing 
Tamil scripts and pictograms belie the pet conclusions of the 
Brahmi origin of Tamili Scripts. The differences of soutbern 
and northern varities of Scripts amidst semblances suggest the 


common origin of Tamili, the script of the south and Brabmi, 
the Script of the North. 


4. The fourth factor which misled the scholars is the 


illusions on the massive impact of vedic thought and Sanskrit 
etymology. in Sangam literature, 
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The literary history of Sanskrit before the age of the 
Gupta's is interpreted with a tinge of vagueness. The linguistic 
theory of Monier williams has not been re-interpreted even after 
the epoch making discovery of 1922 in Indian History. Panini 
wrote a grammar for Bhasha i.e. the spoken language. When 
compared to the Prathisakiyas it is artificial in Character. At 
the time of the Brahmanas, before Panini, there were three 
major spoken language groups, Udicha (N. W.) Madhyadesiya 
(C. I.) and Prachya (E. 1.)8*. 


In the fifth century B. C. Buddha preached in the languages 
of the masses which was later known by the common term 
Prakrit. The Jain and Buddhist works show the existence of 
Ardha Magadhi, Magadhi, Suraseni and Maharastri. The 
Buddhist cannonical language, Pali was originally a dialect of 
Avanti.88 It was under these linguistic back ground Aswagosha, 
the contemporary of Kanishka, wrote his famous dramatic 
works. In the works of Asvagosha and Bhasa unpaniniya forms 
are found,®® though Patanjali, believed to the contemporary of 
Pushyamitra-Sunga, reinforced Paniniyam with his elucidation 
and supplementaries. Gunadhya’s Brihatkatha was written in the 
Paisacha language and Hala’s edited work, Gata Sapta Sati, 
a collection of the lyric poems of numerous poets including 
poetesses wasa product of Maharastriyan Prakrit. Kautilya's 
Arthasastra, the antiquity of which is doubted as it’s date is 
ambiguous is a work on state on state craft. As such there 
was no secular literature for Sanskrit before ^ Kalidasa.9? 
Secular literature in Sanskrit began with Kalidasa:9!Deva-Naga- 
Ari also appeared in inscriptions only during the Gupta period, 
These facts have been oversighted by the literary historians of 
Tamil while interpreting Vadacol, northern word and Vadamoli, 
northern language occuring in Tamil literature and grammar. 


Ancient Tamil and Mabarastrian literature were closely 
related in metrical system, techniques of rhyme, suggestion 
themes and conventions?? as the early Dravidian was a single 
speech around 1500 B. C.?* Kalidasa who synthasised the 
elements of two great traditions, Dravidian and Aryan, heavily 
depended Maharastriyan Prakrit literature?* of which Hala's 
edited work Gathasaptasati was a part and made greatest contri- 
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bution to classical Sanskrit. Some of the themes found in early 
Tamil literature are found in. Sanskrit epics- Mahabharatha anq 
Ramayana. These themes along with other Dravidian elements 
entered NorthIndian literature from the original Deccan cultured 
according to G. L. Hart. it should also be remembered that 
the full development of the Puranas, the Smriti literature and 
the final touches of Epics had taken place only during the Gupta 
Age according to G. V. Devastali.% 


A close study of the vedic literature would suggest that the 
Hindu religious name like Siva, Parvati, Vishnu, Lakshmi, 
Kanna (Kanha of Prakrit) Balarama, Skanda etc. havea non 
vedic origin and later entry into vedic and later vedic literature." 
The agamic stream now found in Hindu religion of the historic 
period?? and social practices like ritual purity had later entry 
in upper Indian Jiterature.9 ^ An analysis of the so called 
Sanskrit loan words in Tamil in the light of the work done by 
Sanskrit professors of west like Burrow, Emeneau, and Sir 
Ralph Turner would suggest that the borrowings were more 
from the opposite source than Prof. S. Vaiyapuripillai and other 
scholars conceived of. The Tamil literary historians failed to 
assess Prakrit literature distinguish the Prakrit words and the 
later evolution of Sanskrit secular literature. 


“The Sangam poems are in Akaval metre, the first in the 
long course of development of Tamil metrical system. It is 
indigneous and has no parallel in Sanskrit...’’100 in the opinion 
of S. Vaiyapuripillai. Early Tamil literature shows originality 
and was complete in itself as a means of cultural expression. 
Before Sanskrit expansion became wider and deeper through 
official documents, diplomacy and general communication from 
the 4th century A. D. Tamil literature was already fully 
developed and was ready to meet and survive the later massive 
invasion of Sanskrit.'^102 

Historians and literary historians have failed to locate the 
exact period of commencement of vedic settlements in the south. 
The vedic colonisation was active during the second century 

-B. C. i.e., the Sunga-Kanwa age in upper India!8, In all 
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probability it commenced during the closing period of third 
century B. C., when the Imperial Mauryan state control lost 
its grip. The early Brahmin settlements of South in the Second 
century B. C. according to recent rescarches,!^* came along the 
west coast carrying the Parasurama legend. In the coromandel 
plain Rajasuyam vetta perunarkilli is known to have inaugurated 
vedic sacrifices. According to the present study he belonged to 
the second century A. D. A close study of ‘the evolution of 
Agamic and Nigamic elements of Hindu culture will reveal 
that the vedic influence on early Tamil literature was at its 
initial stages. 


The last and the serious error which jeopordised the correct 
calculation of the age of the Sangam is the erroneous equation 
of Velkelu Kuttuvan,the hero of fifth decade of the Pathirruppattu 
with Senguttuvan of Silappadikaram. 


The name Senguttuvan no where appears in the text of the 
8 collections or 10 songs. Paranar in the 5th decade of 
Pathirruppattu and puram 369 names Velkelukuttuvan and not 
Senguttuvan. Velkelukuttuvan was the contemporary of Paranar, 
and Manakkilli the Chola prince whereas Senguttuvan was the 
contemporary of Gajababau, Satakarni and poet Sathanar the 
author of Manimegalai. There is difference in the parentage as 
well and therefore both were widely separated in time. The 
equation of Velkelu Kuttuvan with Senguttuvan and his induction 
in the Gajabahu Senguttuvan Syachronism had helped to jumble 
two personalities into one and bring to a single platform many 
personages who were separated in space and time. Dr. 
N. Subramanian who failed to locate this mistake finds his own 
justification)’ by inventing a time lag in the absence of North 
Indian exploits in the songs of Paranar. Another factor which 
misled literary historians is the error in the identity between 
Karikalvalavan, the hero of Porunararruppadai and Thirumava- 
lavan, the hero of Pattinappalai. —Karikaivalavan (Karikala I) 
was the contemporary, of Paranar, Kudakko Neduncheraladan. 
Kalathalayar, | Vennikkuyathiyar, Mudathamakkanniyar and a 
junior contemporary of Mamulanar. He belonged to the third 
century B. C. He came to the throne while he was very young 
by the right of direct inheritance. +% Thirumavalavan(Karikalall) 
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was the ‘contemporary of Kadiyalur Uruthirankannanay 
Thamppal Kannanar, Kovur kilar, Konattu Erichaloor Madalan 
Kumaranar, Kuttuvankothai, Kurappalli Tunjiya Killivalavan and 
his brother Nalankilli. He came to the throne by accident of 
fortune.1?" Tirayar or Tondaiyar occupation of Kanchi became 
prominent during his time.!?? He belonged to first century 
A. D. 


The identity error in the Gajabahu Senguttuvan Synchro- 
nism which otherwise is a valid ground to fix the lower limit of 
the age of the Sangam had thrown overboard the possible 
political frame work. ‘The possibility of fixing the chronology 
of the Sangam age through cross references was thrown out of 
gear and all those who attempted calculation on the basis of this 
sheet anchor were misled, confused and landed at a wrong stage. 


The greatest handicap for fixing the chronology of the 
Sangam works is its lack of stratification of the songs of 
individual poets in the chronological order. The present grouping 
as of collections, 10 songs and 18 didactics, now available was 
made in the 15th Century by Mailainathar.* The attempts of 
classification made by K. N. Sivaraja Pillai and S. Vaiyapuri 
Pillai are of general nature. The first serious attempt towards 
stratification in recent times is attempted by P. K, Velayudham 
of Tiruchi. He succeeded in bringing the poets of the antholo- 
gies in a chronological order by dividing the period from 
Mauryan ascendency to 125 A. D. into six units keeping famous 
poets who enjoyed longevity in pairs as milestones in the 
chronological chart. The period of Mamulanar and Paranar 
tops the chart.1° His work too is incomplete. The next effort 
of note in this direction has been made by S. Retnasamy of 
Annamalai University. He brought together the cluster of poets 
clinging to the individual princes and chieftains.120 The works 


of these two scholars help to pegmark the scheme of stratifi- 
cation of the Sangam works. 


Fresh Attempt E 


Eliminating the identity error in the Gajabahu Senguttuyan 
Synchronism one can ascend along a chronological chart 
 —— — ———  —— ee! 


* This is a wrong statement. (ed.) 
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through cross references to poets and princes. But tne steps for 
ascendancy are not in continuity. On the other hand in 
Patirruppattu we come across a working chronological scheme 
as provided by the author of the colaphone. The Mauryan 
problem in Sangam literature provides the signal and the key 
for the time landing. Linking both, a working chronology is 
possible. The Nandas, Mauryas and Padaliputra have reference 
at least in six songs.!*! Four poets, Mamoolanar, Paramkorranar, 
Athirayanar and Mocikiranar made direct unequivocal 
references. S. Vaiyapuripillai,!!2 Kanakasabhai,!!? K. N. Siva- 
raja Pillai and others!!* and in a recent paper!!? D. Sadasivam 
of Madras University doubted the contemporanity of Mamoolanar 
to Mauryan intervention in South Indian politics due to the ring 
fence chronology created by V. Kanakasabhai without eliminat- 
ing the identity error in Velkelu Kuttuyan of Patirrupattu and 
Karikalan, hero of Porunararruppadai. 


M. G. S. Narayanan of Calicut University in his book Re- 
interpretations of south Indian History!!6 broke the ring fence 
created by Kanakasabhai and Sivaraja Pillai, and asserted 
that “there is no valid reason to compel us to imagine that 
Mamoolanar was not a contemporary or near contemporary of 
the Nandas and Mauryas who are known from archaeological 
evidence to have made their presence felt in places like Maski 
and Siddhapore in Mysore.?!? The Jembai inscription discovered 
in Tamilnadu, recently by the State Department of Archaeology 
brings Atiyaman Neduman Anji the hero of Avvaiyar to the close 
proximity to Rock Edict No. Il of Asoka. It further reinforces 
the theory of Mauryan intervention and the calculation of the 
age of Sangam with the aid of Mauryan problem in Sangam 
Literature. The North South contact in Mauryan times is 
further substantiated by the presence of punch marked silver : 
coins at Erode, Pollachi, Kallidaikkurichi and other places in 
large quantities.11® The nature of Akam poems mentioning 
Nandas and Mauryas are contemporary with the poet in the 
estimation of Dr. H. S. David.!!? The songs of Mamoolanar 
contain reference to specific events personilities and regions. 
They demonstrate the poets intimate knowledge of political 
. situations in India. The context in which Mamoolanar parama 


H—13 
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korranar and Atirayanar make the references to Mauryan 
invasion is an authentic evidence that the incidence wag i, 
the green memory of their readers. Mamoolanar’s Phrase 
Velpor Nandar has also political significance. 


The question now posed is about the period of Mauryan 
intervention in Tamil Politics. Applying time factor theory 
V. A. Smith ruled out Chandragupta. Asoka’s conquests confined 
to Kalinga only, though he enjoyed the possession of territory 
bordering Tamilakam. Historians left the choice to Bindusara 
and Saranath added fuel with the story of the destruction of 16 
states. Asoka’s peaceful possession of Deccan was a symptom 
of habitual obedience of a long standing. Chandragupta 
Maurya’s selection of Sravana Balgola for a religious life after 
retirement along with Bhadrabahu suggest an earlier Mauryan 
expansion under the first conquering prince and Bindusara’s 
action might have beén against the disobedient princes. Hence 
the Mauryan consolidation of the south as seen from the Sangam 
sources had taken place during the period of the first conquering 
prince Chandragupta Maurya. 


Mamoolanars references like Velpor Nandar and Vampa Moriyar. 
suggest that the poet was a contemporary to Nanda-Mauryan 
transition. He was also the junior contemporary of Udiyan 
Cheral!?? by indirect evidence the hero of the first decade of 
Patirruppattu. "Treating Udiyan Cheral as the contemporary of 
Nanda.Maurya transition and allowing a remaining period of 
fifteen years. Since 321 B. C., Udiyan Cheral's, rule is taken up 
to 306 B.C. The chronological scheme provided by the compliet 
of Patirruppattu is followed with marginal adjustments and We 


reckon the approximate chronology of the Chera Princes 8 
follows: 


1. Udiyan Cheral, 15 Years from 321 B.C. to 306 B.C., 
Hero of I decade. 


2. Nedum Cheraladan, 15 Years from 306 to 291 B.C., Hero 
of II decade. 


3. Palyanai Selkelu Kuttuvan,.15 Years from 291 to 216 
B.C., Hero fo III decade. 
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4. Kalangai Kanni Narmudi Cheral, 15 Years from 276 to 

261 B. C., Hero of IV decade. 

Kadal Pirakku Ottiya Kuttuvan,30 Years from 261 to 231 

B. C., Hero of V decade. 

6. Adukotpattu Cheraladan, 28 Years from 231 to 193 
B.C., Hero of VI decade. 

7. Mantaram Cheral Irumporai, Contemporary of Vadama 
Vannakkan Perumchathanar Antuvan Cheral, and other 
unnamed, 72 Years trom 194 to 120 B.C.Intervening. 


8. Selvakkadunko Valiyadan,25Years from 120 to 95 B.C., 
Hero of VII Decade. 
9. Perum,Cheral Irumporai, 17 Years from 95 to 78 B.C., 
Hero of VII Decade. 
10. Iam Cheral Irumporai,ló Years from 78 to 62 B.C., 
Hero of 1X Decade, 


1l. Yanaikatchei Mantaram Cheral, 37 Years from 62 to 
25 B.C., Hero of IX Decade, Contemporary? of 
Koodaloorkkilar. 

(The period of collection and edition of Ainkurunuru 
and Patirrupattu) 


Kuttuvankothai,Kokkotai Marpan, Kanaikkal Irumporai and other 
unnamed kings are placed from 25 B.C. to 75 A.D., and 
Cheraladan from 75 A.D. to 110 A.D. 


The lower limit of the Sangam age we fix with the aid of 
Gajabahu Senguttuvan Synchronism. Senguttuvan, the son of 
Cheraladan and the hero of Silappadikaram Was occupying the 
Chera throne during the second century A. D. according to 
Gajabahu Senguttuvan Synchronism. Though famous, as per the 
versons of Silappadikaram none of the poets of the anthologies and 
sung about him. Further Silappadikaram represent a philosphi- 
cal age which is different from the naturalistic anthropocentric 
age of the Sangam bards. These factors establish that the age of 
theSangam was already over during his time. Ariyappadaikadantha 
Nedunceliyan was the contemporary of Cheraladan. Ariyappadai- 
kadaniha Nedunceliyan’s song finds a place in Puranam, 221 
Hence we take these two monarchs among the last representa- 
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tives of the Sangam age. Since Cheraladans rule is placed from 
85 A.D. to 110 A.D. to the beginning of the second century 
A.D. is taken to mark the end of the age of the Sangam. 


The upper age limit of the age of Sangam has to be settled, 
The import of the song of Mamoolanar, referring Velpor Nandar 
place the song of Mamoolanar 10 fourth century B.C. The 
style and metrical perfection of the anthologies suggest am 
evolution over a long period.!?3Some of the verbal constructions 
ofthe poem in Puram!?? like Valangundu Pookundu became 
obsolate during latter times. Hence the period of composition 
of the earlies songs found in the anthologies have to te taken 
atleast a century before Mamoolanar and hence we fix fifth century 
B.C. as the upper age limit of the anthologies, though some of 
the songs of the anthologies belong to an earlier period. 


The problem of the age of the Sangam is not over as 
Tolkappiyam stands detached from the anthologies. Basing 
Kalayiyal commentary K. Vellaivarananar! 24 placed it at 5320 
B.C. Though he justifies such an early dating, he has not 
established his date with enough proof. Tamil literary his- 
torians and critics like K.N. Sivarajapillai and S. Vaiyapuripillai 
and almost all scholars at National and International levels! 
awarded 5th centuryA.D dating to Tolkappiyam allowing a poste- 
rior interval of Three Centuries in between the period of composi- 
tion of the anthologies and Tolkappiyam on account of the lapses 
in verbal usage and poetics in the anthologies. S. Vaiyapur! 
pillai, also banked his faith on the impact of Sanskrit grammari- 
ans, Bharatha and Manu-for dating Tolkappiyam at fifth century 
A. D.?°6 His views have been accepted by Catholic reverance 


by most of the scholars at National and International levels 
without going into the root of his arguments. 


1. Tolkappiyam was intended for a secular literature and at 


the time of panini and pathanjali there was no secular literature 
in Sanskrit language. 


2. Tolkappiyam like parthisakiyas is natural and simple in 
its treatment unlike panini. 
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These factors will show that Tolkappiyam had an inde- 
pendent start and is independent of Panini or Pathanjali. 


3. Tolkappiyam's Meipattiyal represent natural expressions 
which has representation in literature in love themes, the 
pleasures, joys, pangs and sorrow of the characters. 


4. The names of musical instruments used in Koothanool 
a very ancient work, bear tamil roots in them,!?* whereas 
Bharatha's musical instruments, Kuranja, Muraja, Kulal etc. 
show Dravidian origin according to Sambamoorthy. !?8 


5. In the ancient Tamil Music there was more application 
of astronomy.!?? Telkappiyam’s octave is having twelve 
divisions where as Bharatha’s has twenty four. Panchamarapu 


in Sutra 16 relates the various types of voice to the twelve 
Rasies. 


These factors in conjunction with Bharatha's confession in 
his Natyasastra!?? about his iaspiration from southern varieties 
explain the existence of Dravidian varieties of music before 
Bharatha and Tolkappiyar’s dependence on Bharatha is there- 
fore nullified. 


6. The menstral purity clause of {Manu is a commonsense 
question for all Societies and Manu's inspiration on Tolkappi- 
yam is only an assumption of S. Vaiyapuripillai. The vedic and . 
Sanskritic influence in Tolkappiyam is the inuovation of later 
commentators and speculation of S. Vaiyapuripillai as they had 
taken the face value of many of the clauses of Tolkappiyam in 
the light of the Socio-relions background of their times. 


Thelapses in poetics of Tolkappiyam during the time of 
anthologies with special reference to Paripadal, the disuse of. 
the terms like Mijiru and change in the connotations of terms 
ike seval moothu, Kadam during the age of anthologies place 
Tolkappiyam anterior to the anthologies and not posterior as 
believed by some scholars. In view of the accepted interval of 
three centuries in between the period of composition of Tolkap- 
piyam and the anthologies and the proximity of Tolkappiyam to 
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Prathisakyas!?! we assign Tolkappiyam a date, not later than 
seventh century B. C. 


Tolkappiyam represent a different age in the history of 
Tamil literature. Some of the literary works of this age exist in 
name and in fragmeuts as quoted by later commentators The 
recently recovered book koothanool, in view of its varbal cons. 
truction and specific listing of the important works referred to 
by later commentators as works of the age of Tolkappiyam, in 
sutra two, isregarded as the other representative of the age of 
Tolkappiyam. The lower limit of the age of Tolkappiyam we fix 
at 504 B. C. the date of dislocation of landmass by natural 
havoc, referred to in the Ceylonese chronicles. The date of the 
upper age limit of the age of Tolkappiyam is inconclusive at 


present in view of the initial stage of marine acchaeology in 
Tamilnadu. 


In the light of the arguments given so far, we conclude that 
the three academic periods mentioned in the commentary to 
lrayanar Kalaviyal is a figurative representation of the three 
Stages in the literary history of Tamil language. As in the case 
of other ancient languages, tbe history of t 
ring in darkness, the second sta 
produced, not later than 7th cen 


B. C. and the age of anthologies spanned from fifth century B.C. 


to second century A. D, though some of the songs in the colle- 
ctions belong to an anterior age. 


he first stage is linge- 
gein which Tolkappiyam was 
tury B. C., terminated at 504 
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The Chera Kings of 
the Sangam Age 


A. SWAMINATHAN 


The ancient Tamilakam was ruled by the three powerful mon- 
archs,called Chera, Chola and Pandya. Of the three monarchs the 
Cheras were mentioned first. The early Chera dynastic history is 
well documented than those of the Pandyas and the Cholas. 
The Ten Idylls and the Eight Anthologies are the main sources 
for the study of the Chera kings. Of the Eight Anthologies, the 
Patirruppattu, a collection of ten decades of verses, composed 
by different poets, throws much light on Cheras. The first and 
tenth decades are not available. From the rest of the eight 
decades a clear picture of the achievements of the Cheras can 
be noticed. At the end of each decade, the name ot the poet, 
the king on whom the decade was sung and the gift bestowed on 
the poet are given. The colophons found at the end of each 
poem may be contemporaneous or latter additions. 


Purananuru, Akananuru, Kuruntokai, Narrinai, Ainkurunuru 
and Kalittokai also refer to the Cheras. Palai Padiya Katunko, 
a Chera king himself has sung thirty five songs in Kalittokai. 
The work Ainkurunuru contains verses narrating the flora and 
fauna of the Chera country. 


The Cheras ruled a part of Tamilakam, comprised of 
Konkunadu, North Travancore, Cochin and South Malabar- 
The Cheras ruled the country Vanci as their capital. But the 
site of Vanci is still a matter of controversy among scholars. 
Professors R. Caldwell, R. Raghava Iyangar, V. R. Rama 
Chandra Dikshitar, K. A. N. Sastri and N. Subramaniay2® 
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have identify Karur a town lying in between Tiruccirappalli and 
Erode. Profs. V. Kanakasabai, S. Krishnaswamy and others 
identify Vanci with a place in the west coast in the vicinity of 
Tiruvanjaikkalam, near Kotungalore. It may be concluded that 
the Cheras when became powerful shified their capital from the 
west coast to Karur. Muciri and Tondi were the important 
sea-ports of the Cheras. 


The Chera Kings 

Patirruppattu narrates the history of eight Chera kings. It 
has two parts, viz. the text and Patikam. The second one is a 
latter production. On the basis of the text, the achievements of 
the kings may be studied. 


Utiyan Cheral 


He was the Lord of the south eastern and western coast. 
He sumptuously fed the hosts of both the combatants in the 
Mahabaratha war-the five Pandavas and the twice-fifty Kaura- 
vas. Muraajiyur mutinakkarayar, Mamutanar, Ilankiranar 
Kottampalattu Tunciya Ceraman and Ilankovadikal sang in 
praise of Utiyan Cheral. His expeditions and extension of the 
empire may be studied from AKananuru, Natu Kan Akarriya 
Utiyancheral. He received wound on his back in his battle 
against Karikal and died by starvation. Feeding the soldiers in 
the Mahabarata war by Utiyan Cheral is not possible. The date 
of the Mahabaratha war and the date of Utiyancheral may not 
be the same. 


lmayavaramban Netunceralatan 


His generosity and dexterity are compared to that of one 
Akkuvan of great valour, Kama.’ He invaded against Kadam- 
bas who lived in an island inthe midst of the Ocean, defeated 
them and cut their Kadamba trees.? He cut them for making his 
drums.) The decisive battle is identified when the other narrates - 
that the back water ran red with their blood.* He took gems 
from the crown of his seven enemies to make an ornament for 
wearing it on his breast. He is also praised as a great conquerer 
of the kings of the lands lying between Himalayas and Cape 
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Comorin.9 He destroyed the forts of his foes by setting fire to 
them.? 


He had irue loyal and modest noble men and took their 
advice sincerely.’ He gave away gifts of elephants, horses and 
chariots to bards and others.’ He also endowed many 
charitable —institutions!? and his gifts are not interrupted 
even by famine or drought.!! He never hesitated to give 
gifts to poets even if they were not of the first order.'? His 
rule was so benovalent that venue was always in a constel- 
lation favourable to shower main. 


Inayavaramban carved the bow emblem on the Himalayas. 
He collected immense tributes of jewels, precious stones and a 
golden statute from his enemies and buried them at Mantha 
murram under the earth for ever.!* He bound up the hands 
ofthe Yavanas and poured ghee on their heads and took their 
ornaments and precious stones.!? He granted to his friends 
the villages taken from the enemies.!9 Cheralathan who fought 
with Karikal valavan at Venni was filled with shame for having 
been wounded and committed suicide by Vatakkiruttal. Having 
heard this a number of learned men did the same.!* 


Palyanaicelkelukuttuvan 


Imayavaramban was suceeded by his brother Palyanai 
Celkelukuttuvan. He was the hero of the III decade of Patirru- 
ppattu. He ruled the country for 25 years. Ceruppu and 
Alyirai were the two hills found in his territory. Perunmalai 
was also another hili found within his country from which 
perennially the fertilising periyaru flowing.!8 Adikaman Anji 
‘of Takadur and Nannan were defeated by him. He conquered 
the country of the Kongars who owned plenty of cows. His 
country was prosperous without any mishap.!9 Jmayavaramban 


had two sons. One of them is called Kalankaikanni ` 


Narmutic Cheral. 


Kalankaikkanni NarmuticCheral 


He was the son of Cheralatan of inexhaustible wealth by 
Patuman Devi, the daughter of Velavikkoman. He, ruled for 


25 years. He was the hero of the IV decade of Patirruppattu- 
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He defeated Netumital. We also defeated Nannan who rode 
a golden garland 20 He vanquished, Nannan in the battle of 
Vakaipperunturai on the west and regained his country.?* 
It is also stated that he cut down the head of Nannan 
and his Vakai tree, with golden flowers at Peruvayil. He 
maiutained peace in his country by destroying the power 
of Nannan.?? 


Katal Pirakkottiya Kuttuyan 

As he took delight in Naval expeditions he acquired 
this name. He was the son of Neduncheralatan by Manakkilli, 
daughter of a Chola king. He devasted many countries 
between the Himalayas Cape Comerin.?? He invaded against 
Mokur, the capital of Palayanmaran took his drum, cut off 
his sacred margosa trees and made drums with them,** 
He defeated the allied kings and chiefs and drove them 
away. He made tbe sea recede by throwing his weapon.5 
He conquered Viyalur, the capital of Jrunko venman, king 
of a mountainous «country where gold mines were worked 38 
His expedition against the nine chiefs of the Chola country 
was successful.27 After the death of Nalankilli, the Chola 
crown passed to Killivalavan, cousin of Cheran Senguttuvan. 
But Killi?s accession was not accepted by nine of the other 
members of the Chola royal family princes. They also 
revolted against him. Senkuttuvan came to the rescue of 
his cousin and defeated the nine rebel princes at. Nerivayil 
and confirmed the royal throne to Killivalavan. He also 
destroyed Kodukur.?® 

While the king and his company madea short visit to the 
hills and dales, some ofthe tribes appeared and narrated an 
episode of what they have witnessed. That was about Kannaki’- 
visit to the Chera country and her death. The queen who accome 
panied Senguttuvan observed that the chaste but unfortunats 
Kannaki was worthy of being worshipped as a goddess. While 
he decided to bring a granite from the Himalayas to carve out a 
statue for Kannaki, the generals of the army informed the king, 
that the pilgrims from the Himalayas told him that the Princes 
of North had sneered at the Tamil kings. Hearing this he 

H—14 iss 
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defeated the Aryan rulers, Kanaka and Vijaya, cut of thei, 
tongue and brought a stone on their head after immersing it in 
the water of the Ganges.?? He carved out a statue for Kannak; 
and a great consecration ceremony was conduct:d for the 
installation of the statue. Gajabahu I, king of Ceylon partici. 
pated in this solemn function. 


Atukotpattu Cheralatan 


He is described in the VI Decade. He was the son of 
Kadunko Neduncheralatan by the daughter of Vel Avi Koman. 
He ruled the country for 38 years. He was fond of Tunankai 
dance. His interest over Virali's dance was disliked by his 
wife.9? Kakkaippadiniyar says that his real interest and likeness 
over the songs of Virali's give room for suspicion.?! 


Celvakkadunko Valiyatan 


He is the hero of the VII Decade of Patirruppattu. He was 

. the son of Antuvan Cheral Irumporai by Poraiyan Peruntevi. He 

ruled for 25 years. He ruled Porai Nadu, which includes 

Ponnani, Palaikkatu, Vainatu, Valluvanatu, Kurumbar Natu, 

Koyikkotu and Ernatu. He besieged the city belonged to 

Vanavasi and won victory. He brought a large amount of 
booty.9? 


Peruncheral Irumporai 


The VIII Decade of Patirruppattu narrates his achievements: 
He was the son of Atan. He defeated Kaluvul the chief of the 
shepherds and devasted his capital.?8 He was the lord of Kolli 
and Airai.24 He destroyed Takadur.35 He performed many 
sacrifices, observing all rules strictly. Farmers lived happily in 
his country. They found gems after rain when they were 
engaged in Ploughing.*® He was very helpful to Pulaiyar.?! His 


army consisted of many elephants which looked like Konkars 
herds of cattle. 


Peruncheral was renowned for his conquest of Takadur, the 
- capital of Adikaiman Chieftain. The contemporary of Adikaiman 
was Elini. The expedition of Takadur is described in an epic 
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called Takaduryattirai.The whole work is not available. The epic 
was composed by Arisilkilar. Ponmudiyar and others. Accor- 
ding to K. A, N. Sastri, the epic was a later composition, 
Peruncheral Irumporai subdued a cowherd chieftain called 
Kaluvul and captured his fortress. At last, He renounced his 
worldly life and became an ascetic. 


Kutakko Ilam Cheral Irumporai 


He was the son of Perum Ceral Irumporai. He defeated the 
Chola and the Pandya. He also defeated the ruler of Vicci and 
other chieftains and captured Vicci and its surroundings. He 
instituted the worship of Satukka Butam in the city of Vanci. 
He was praised by his court poetzPerum Kunrurkilar. 


Other Chera kings are identified from the Purananuru, 
Akananuru, Narrinai and other Sangam literatures. 


Perunkadunko 


He was a great poet and ruled the Chera country Vanci as 
its capital. 


Yanaikkatcey mantaran Cheral Irumporai 


He ruled the Chera country Tonti as .its capital. He 
was defeated and captured by Nedunceliyan in the battle of 
Talaiylankanam. He was also captured and imprisoned by 
him, but Jrumporai escaped from the prison to save his 
country aud to avoid the great deterioration. He was also 
defeated by Perunarkilli who was accompanied by Malaiyaman 
Tirumudikkari. Kudalur Kilar, —Poruntil — Ilankiranar and 
Kurunkoliyur Kilar were sung in praise of lrumporai. 


Marivenko 


He was the contemporary ruler of  Ukkirapperuvalut 
Pandya and Jrasasuyam Vetta Perunarkilli. Chola Poetess 
Avvaiyar praised his friendly nature with two other rulers. She 
also said, ‘If you three continue to rule ina friendly way, 
you could rule the world; if you find any drift, everything — 
will be spoiled.” ; 
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Marutam Padiya Ilankadunko 


He has sung a song in which he narrates about the battle — | 
‘of Paruvur. In his poem  /ankatunko mentions that he aeii 
tasted defeat from the hands of the Chola ruler.88 | 


Kokkotai Marpan 


The poems of Poykaiyar throw light on the prosperity 
of his country.?? The news of Paliayan Marpan's (the chief of 
the Pandya king) defeat in the hands of Chola ruler 
Killi. Valavan reached the ears of Kokkotaimarpan and he 
was much pleased.*? 


Kanaikkal Irumporai 


The life history of Kanaikkal Irumporai is the best example 
to pose the: glory of the Tamils. Kanaikkal Irumporai defeated 
Muvan and pulled out his teeth and inserted them on the 
gates of the fort at Tondi, his capital. 
this in à poem found in Narrinai. 

The battle at Tirupporpuram witnessed the defeat of 
Kanaikkal Irumporai in the hands of the Chola king Senganan. 
lrumporai was imprisoned in a prison at Kufavayirkottam, but 
he died in the prison while a servant of the prison delayed to 
“supply water, which he wanted to quench his thirst. 


Poykaiyar ‘mentions 


: Nomenclature 
Imayayaramban Cheralatan 


He is called. Cheralatan and once Neduncheralatan. He 

© is also. called\Jmayavaramban Neduncheralatan. - Imayavaramban 
means, one who has Himalayas as the boundary of his realm. 
In the third decade of Patirriuppattu he is called. Arattiruvil (0f 
exbaustible wealth) Cheralatan. In IV decade, he is called 
Kudavarkoman Neduncheralatan. In V decade, kutakko Netum 

` cheralatan. "The poems of Akananuru (55-127, 347 and 396) 


call him Cheralatan and 62 of puram refers to him as Kudakko 
Neduncheralatan. : 


Palayanai Celkelu Kuttuyan 
He is called Kuttuvan twice (pp. 22, 1, 27 ; 23, 1. 10) and 


Perumpalayanai Kuttuvan once (29, 1.14). He is popularly called 
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Palayanai Celkelu kuttuvan,which refers to the roaming of herds 
of elephants country in his like clouds. 


Kalankaykkanni Narmuticcheral 


He is called Narmudiccheral and Kalankaykanni Narmudic- 
cheral (38, 1. 4). Being crowned in a desert he was crowned 
with a crown of palmyra fibre (Nar) and wore a garland of 
Kalamkay, a wild fruit. He is also called Vanavaramban.*? 


Katal Pirakkottiya Kuttuvan 


He is called Kuttuvan in 5 places in Patirruppattu. He is 
also entitled Katal Pirakkottiya Kuttuvan as he crossed the 
sea with many ships on many times and got victory. He 
is different from Senguttuvan of Silappadikaram.* 


Atukotpattu Ceralatan 


This king was fond of Tunangai dance (pp. VI St. 56 
11. 7-8) hence his name. The king traced out the sheep 
of men who lost them in Dandaka forests and returned 
them at Tondi, his capital (pp. VI, 11. 3-4). The author of 
Patikam interprets Ater in the name Atukotpattu 
Cheralatan and sings as  Kotpatta Varudaiya (Varutai 
means sheep). The meaning is interpretted by some scholars 
differently. The expression is made as Kotpattavar and Udaiyai, 
which refers clothes and not sheep according to some scholars. 
But it does not refer either clothes or sheep but the text proper 
often refers to his fondness of dancing i. e. Adal.* The author 
of the Patikam had added the word Dandaranyam to warrant his 
interpretatian and invented a story accordingly. He is called 
Adukotpattu  Cheralathan (VI, 8, 11) and Vanavaramban 


(VI, St. 6). 


Selvakkatunko Valiyatan 

The title was referred to after his richness. He may be 
identified with Poy-il (ever true) -Selvakktunko, father of Perun- 
ceral Irumporai He is also called Selvakko (VII, 63, 1.16) 
Selvakkonan (St. 67, 1.23) Valiyatan Ceralatan in Purananuru. 7. 


ப த ப அப ப ப i eri ப Se 
* The author contradicts his previous statement (ed.) - 
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Peruncheral Irumporai 


He is the hero of Takadur Yattirai, where in he is eulogiseq 
by Pon mudiyar. He is called Irumporai by puram 50. He is 
called Poraiyan and Kotaimarpan (St. 73, 1,14) 


Ilamkadunko,who is related to Perunkadunko was the author 
of two poems of Akananuru (96 and 176). He is not only narra- 
ting the incidents but also giving a beautiful historical sources 
about the battle of Paruvur, a place identified with Travancore. 
He refers to the fact of the defeat of Chera and Pandya kings at 
hands of a Chola ruler, whose name is not specifically 
mentioned. 


Ilanko Adikal who renounced his kingship in favour of his 
brother Senguttuvan, was the author of the famous epic 
Silappathikaram. : 


Perunkadunko, who is prefixed Palaipadiya, gives a beauti- 
ful description of deserts. In his poem puram 282, he refers toa 
heroic warrior. He says, *«Do you know where now the true 
knight of noble deeds lives? He lives in the mouths of poets 
whose trained tongues pour forth sweet verses; though his body 
indeed has been severed from life’. From another poem of the 
same king it is noticed that the Malava tribes were condemned 
(Akam-337) by the king. 


Perunkadunko again describes, **If a stay in a strange place 
without you, let me pass many days withoutanybody seeking 
my charity". It is narrated by the king through the words of the 
hero in Kuruntokai.!* Another description of the king Nannan 
of Konkanan is found from Narrinai (202) where he compate. 
Konku flowers to the festive lamps of Tirukkartikai. He compa- 
res the joy of the hero in meeting the heroine to that of one who 
meets in fllesh and blood his own tutelory deity. Besides thes® 
songs, he had sung Palaikkali in Kalittokai,ten songs ia Narrinai 
ten songs in Kuruntokai and eleven Songs in Akananuru. ` 


Mutakkirunta Cheralatan, Otherwise called Mutankkitanta 
Neduncheralatan is the author of à poem in Akananuru (30) 
where he speaks the love of the heroine through her friends 
While narrating her love, he gives a beautiful description of the 


Neital people, 
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Cheraman Nambi kuttuvan, though is not found anything 
about him through historical sources, his interest towards com- 
posing songs can be noticed from the following poems 145, 236 
and 345 of Narrinai; 109 and 243 of Kuruntokai. The hero 
promised to come earlier through his letter when the friend of 
the heroine met the hero, the separation of love is described in 
the poem Narrinai 345. 


Ilamkatunko succeeds Perunkatunko. Two songs ofhim are 
found in Akananuru and two in Narrinai. Cheraman Makkotai, 
who is also called Kuttambalattu Tunciya Cheraman makkotai 
gives a pathetic and philosophical description ofhis affection 
towards his wife, whose death brings this songs. *5 


In an another poem 168 of Akam, he refers to the spacious 
kitchen hall of Utiyan cheral. Karuvur Cheran Sattan is the 
author of the poem 268 of Kuruntokai. Cheraman Ilam Kuttuvan 
isthe author of the poem 153 of Akananuru. Cheraman Entai 
has composed the poem 22 of Kuruntokai. Cheraman Kanaikkal 
Irumporai expressed his feelings in a poem 74 of puram when he 


was in prison. *$ 


The Chera Kings And The Tamil Poets 


The genorisity and valour of the kings are described by the 
poets in many places. For instance, when Selvakkatunko Vali- 
yatan asked Kapilar the cause for the smoothness of latter's hand 
Kapilar replied (VII, 14) «Your hands are employed unlike ours, 
in rough work such as handling weapons of war, goading the 
elephants, grasping the bridle reins,stringing the bow and present 
ting ornaments to poets, while ours are employed in the pleasant 
task of consuming plenty of meat and food given by your grace. 


Selvakkatunko gave to poets out of magnititude of his 
heart without minding their unworthiness to receive such gifts. 
He granted to his poet Kapilar a lakh of Kanam and all the 
lands which he could see from the top of the hill, called Nanra. 
The same hill may be identified with Nana, otherewise called 
Bhavani. 3 

Perunceral Irumporai, another Chera king got out of his 
palace with bis wife and told his poet Aricil-kilar to take every 
thing inside the palace. He also offered the crown, with nine 
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lakh Kanam to the poet, but the poet declined the offer and 
accepted the ministership. 


The poet Mocikiranar unwittingly got upon the Sacred cot 
on which the drum used to be placed and worshipped when the 
drum had been removed for the ceremonial bathing. Without 
doing any harm to the poet for this sacrilege, the king fanned 
him with Camarams till the poet woke up from sleep (VILL, 50) 


Narmuticcheral, gave his poet Kappiarrukkappiyanar 40 
lakhs of Pon and a portion ofhis revenue. Katal pirakkottiya 
Kuttuvan endowed the revenue of Umbarankkatu and is son 
Kuttuvan Cheras to his poet Paranar. 


Imayavarmban Netumcheralatan assigned 500 villages in 
Umbarakkadu and a portion of the revenue from Tennatu (South 


Travancore) for 38 years Kumattur Kannanar who song in his 
praise. 


Palyanai Celkelukuttuvan never failed to patronise bards by 


gifts of ornaments even in times of drought (pp. St. 23, 11. 
3-10), 


It is stated that his palace, kitchens and Yagasalas were 
ever smoking in the preparation of food and havis for his guests 
and Devas (pp. St. 21 pp. 5-14). 


The Chera kings and the battle field 


The Chera kings, achievements in the battle field were 
described earlier, The Chera rulers themselves marched into 
the battle field and rode either on the elephant or on the horse- 
back. The presence of the king or the prince was essential. 
This kind of the presence of the king would naturally to 
encourage the soldiers. While beseiging the forts, the kings also 
would stay months together along with the soldiers. The poetess 
Avyaiyar has sung a poem*® in which she describes the blood 
thirsty nature of the Kings Nedun Cheral Atan and Peru virar killi 
‘both of them died in the battle field, “The elephants became 
disabled as they were pierced by arrows. “The splendid chargers 
are all killed with their brave riders. The commanders who 
drow in their chariots were slaughtered ruthlessly and their faces 
were covered with their own shields. The drummers were 8150 

- killed and. their big thundering: drums are found on the ground, 
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Both the contending kings have fallen on the battle field, their 
perfumed breasts pierced by long lances. Alas! What will 
become of their fertile countries, in the cool rivers of which 
peasant girls decked with bracelets made of lily stalks, leap 
and sport’’. 


Announcement of War 


Royal sword and umbrella were adorned with garlands of 
flowers and were carried on the chief elephant in royal state to 
a fort outside the town. When Senguttuvan announced his 
decision to march against North, he ordered that the royal 
sword and Umbrella should be carried north-wards adorned 
with flowers. The big drums thundered, the banners fluttered 
and the five corporations and the eight great assemblies, the 
priests and astrologers, the judges and ministers all exclaimed, 
“Blessed be the king." The king also used to give a great feast. 
Senguttuvan feasted the generals and chiefs of his army before 
his march. 


Before mounting on the elephants back, the king used to go 
to temple. Senguttuvan went to the Vishnu temple before he 
marched to north. Selvakkadunko Valiyatan was famous for his 
army. The trained and well disciplined army of him is described 
in 69th verse of Patirruppattu. 


If the king or any soldier received wounding or a slight 
scratch on his back, they won't come back to their native place. 
Cheralatan got wounded on his back and ashamed of the same, 
the king died by observing starvation, a religious rite. Karikalan 
got victory in the battle field, buta poetess eulogised more the 
Chera ruler for his heroic action than the victorious Chola 
ruler.*? 


Village Nomenclature 


Some references can be cited for how the Chera kings 
honoured the poets by creating villages in their names. 
Naccellaiyar, a poetess who lived the down part of Porainadu, 
had sung a beautiful song which brought a great glory and she 
was hanoured as Kakkaippatini. From that day onwards she 
was called Kakkaipadiniyar Naccellaiyar. The king in order fo 
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honour ihe poetess changed the name of the village after her 
name as Kakkaiyur. The village is found near Palkot.50 


Senguttuvan honoured Cattanar and Ianko Adikal ang 
created villages after names Sattanur and Ilankovur. This can be 
attested from the works of Ptolemy.5! 


King's Court 


The king's court was decorated by the high priest, the chief 
astrologer, the great ministers of state and the generals and 
gallant officers of the army. They must be present before the 
arrival of the king. He may also be accompanied by his queen, 
When the king entered into the court, the learned scholars and 
others would exclaim, * Long live King of Kings". 


Astrology 


When the generals of the army informed the king that the 
Aryan rulers of the North Sneered at the Tamil kings, 
Senguttuvan got angry and alerted his army to march against 
Himalayas. But before his march, he consulted the chief 
astrologer, who was learned in that science, which treats of the 
twelve signs of the Zodiac and the position of the planets and 
stars and the five parts of Astrology. He rightly observed and 
told the king, **mighty monarch, may victory ever attend thee. 
This is the auspicious time, if thou art pleased to start at once 


in the direction that thou wishest to proceed all thy rival kings 
shall bow at thy sacred feet’?, 52 


Kings would also consult the astrologers to know who will 
succeed him and gave training for kingship to his son. For 
instance an ‘astrologer appeared in the royal court of 
Imayavaramban and predicted that Ianko, the younger 
brother of Senguttuvan, would become the ruler of the Chera 


country. But J/anko magnonimously renounced his wordly life 


in favour of his brother Kuttuvan and disproved the predictions 
. of the astrologer. 


The Chera kings performed many religious sacrifices: 
Senguttuvan had belief in the transmigration of souls. When 
the chief priest advised him to perform a magnificent sacrifice 
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called Rajasuya,so that his soul may be blessed in its future births. 
the king ordered to perform a Rajasuya on a grand scale and for 
the consecration of a temple to Kannaki. 


Selvakkadunko performed many Religious sacrifices. 


Conclusion 


The glory of the Chera kings are valued not by their 
expeditions to Himalayas and their conquests over the Aryans 
but by their self-respect and generosity. Unable to bear the 
disgrace of having received a wound on the back while fighting, 
one Chera king determined to put an end to his life by 
starvation. Another king died in prison ashamed of the 
disrespect by shown a servant of the jail who brought water late 
in a cup to quench his thirst. 


As Kapilar gracefully complimented the king Selvakkadunko 
Valyatan, the Chera kings were terror to their foes; kind 
towards their subjects; liberal towards the poets; strict to their 
ministers and blood thirsty in the battlefield and blood stained 
through victory. In short, the kings were acclaimed superior 
to the luminary. 
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The Chola Kings of 
the Sangam Age 


C. GOVINDARAJAN 


Introduction 


Tolkappiyam, the oldest evidence in Tamil, mentioning the 
three imperial races of Tamilnadu from the very beginning as : 


Vanpukal Muvar Tanpolil Varaippu! 


Pontai Vempe Arena Varuum 
Maperun tanayar...? 


These Kings are the natives of the land from the time of its 
inception; became kings gradually. The second quotation cited 
above shows the symbolic garlands of these races as : 


Palmyra flower garland - Cheran 
Atti flower garland - Cholan 
Margosa flower garland - Pandyan. 


Like wise the emblems fo. them are as : - 


Bow - Chera. 


Tiger (PantheraPardus) - Chola. 
fish - Pandya. 


The symbol Panthera Pardus is having close relationship 
with the life of the then 0௦186, It is obvious that the Chola 
country has no hills and forests, but thick bushes and waste 
lands. Such bushes are the natural abodes of this kind of 
Cheetah called by the Zoologists as Panthera Pardus, colloqu- 
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ially called as Perunciruttai, which has the dots all over its body 
in small corona forms.? Panthers are of running long distances 
to capture its prey.Perhaps of its running capacity and of valour 
it may be named as Patinarati Venkai (Tiger of Sixteen feet). As 
an appreciation of its valour and nativity it might have been 
taken as an emblem or symbol of the Chola race 


The Chola dynasty hails that the kings of this dynasty were 
the descendants of the sun, i. e., they belong to the solar race. 
Cholar Kutiyinar Suriya Kulattinar* is the observation of the 
Commentatar of Yapparunkalam. 


The very concept itself shows the antiquity and close relati- 
onship of the Cholas ‘with the nature. Considering this idea 
Parimelalakar the commentator of Tirukkural expresses that the 
**Cholas are of the ancient race who had their origin at the time 
of creation of this world.''5 i 


Tolkappiyam depicts the qualities of the Tamil language and 
the culture of the Tamils in the form of Cuttirams which appears 
to have composed 3000 years ago so it is obvious that the signi- 
ficant features of Tamil language and culture expressed by 
Tolkappiyam would have been anterior to Tolkappiyar. 


Among the Tamil Kings of those days, Cheras were noted 
for their valour. There was a tradition that the territory of the 
Cheras ranged from the Himalayas to Cape Comarin.® 


Ancient Tamil Kings were highly ambitious. They wanted 
to extend their territory upto Himalayas. They expressed this 
ardent love by engraving their emblems like the Bow, Tiger, fish 
on the Himalayas. 


When the Chola country had its boundaries between 
Venkatam hills in north, Vellaru in the south, Kattaikarai of 
Karuvur in west and the Bay of Bengal in the east ruled by 
llamperum Cenni. A newly rising race in Andhra area named 
Vadukar made many attacks on the Cholas. To check their 
attacks on northern frontier Zlamperum Cenni fought against 
Vadukas at a place called Pali and destructed them." The words 
of Vampa Vadukar Chayatti reveal this message as an evidence, 
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According to the ‘Purananuru’ itis being known that the 
Cholas had enmity with the Pandyan and Paratavars in Souths, 
Cheras in the north west near Karuvur. Since the Cholas were 
having enemies all over their frontiers they have to improve 
their military strength both in land and sea. The maritime 
enterprises and the royal navy of Karikdlan are the evidences of 
the above fact. In addition to this, the Cholas of the Sangam 
Age had the cavalry and elephants in considerable number. 


The facts which we have noticed earlier will be of immense 
help to us to trace the history of the Cholas in the following 
lines. 


Tentative Classification 


According to the evidences relaiing to the Sangam period, 
it has been classified in to three parts.? They are, 


B.C. 4-3 Centuries Earlyier period 
Is Cy 2-2 Centuries Middle period 
B.C. 2-1 A. D. Centuries * Later period. 


But the Chera and Chola Kings mentioned in our ancient litera- 
ture like *Purananuru', ‘Akananuru’ and ‘Patirruppattu’ were 
seemed to have lived from 5th Century B. C. to 2nd Century 
A.D. The Cholas who lived within this time scale are known 
as the Cholas'of the Sangam Age. 


Surnames of the Cholas 


Surnames of the Cholas mentioned in our literature are 
valuable data for our research. "Purananuru' mentions Seven- 
teen Cholas. Among the seventeen, Ten kings were having the 
surnames Kiili, Three had Cenni, one Valavan and one Colar- 
The poets who composed poems on these kings point out their 


greatness, pedigree, territory, death place and their glorious 
deeds in à picturesque way. 


According to the evidences from the ‘Purananuru’ and 


*Akananuru' the Cholas who lived in Sangam age can be listed 
in the following manner: 
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Cempiyan 

Killivalavan 

Nalankilli 

Cholan 

Netunkilli 

Ilavantikai Pallitungiya Nalankilli 
Raja suyam Vetta Perunar Killt 
Kurappalli tunjiya Killivalavan 
Kulamurrattut tunjiya Killivalavan 

. Kopperunar killi 

. Mutittalai kopperunarkilli 
Verapalattatakkai Peruvirar killi 
Uruvappalter Ilanchetchenni 

. Ceruppali erinta Ilanchet Cenni . 

. llancet Cenni 

. Karikal! Peruvalattan 

. Kurappalli tunjiya Peruntiruma Valavan 
. Mavalatían the Brother of Nalankilli 
19. Kopperuncholan 

20. Koccenganan 


Pere Pee pem 
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From a study of the surnames ofthe Chola kings, we are 
inclined. to think that there were three families or lines of the 
Chola kings during the Sangam age. They were the Cempiyan, 
Killi and Cenni. They all belong to the Solar race as they have 
called themselves. 


Though the names of the prominent Cholas are mentioned 
in the ancient Tamil literature kings like Sibi and Manu were 
treated as the originators of the Chola dynasty. The Killis and 
their descendant Valavans were mentioned mostly. as the 
successors of Sibi. Likewise Cempiyans and Cholas were menti- 
oned as the descendant of Manu. Cempiyar the oldest clan of the 
Chola race, appears to have come into prominence gradually the 
sudden rise than that of the Killis and Cennis.. 


Among the defeated kings by some Pandiyan Celiyan, a 
Cempiyan king also mentioned along with Titiyan, Elini and 
Erumaiyuran.® There is no available sources to establish 
whether the Cempiar were continued their reign as emperors. 

H—15 
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Killis and Cennis ruled with the surnames Valavar and Cholay 
respectively. itis learnt that the descendants of Valayar and 
Cholar were constituted only by the matrimonial links with 
Cempiyar. Hence some works of later period occasionally 
mention Chola kings of Killi and Cenni tradition as Cempiar 
too, 19 


Uraiyur was the Capital of the 111145. In the later period 
Kaverippumpattinam has become the seaport and as well as the 
second capital of the Cholas. 1t can be presumed that when the 
king was ruling at the capital Uraiyur, the successor (like an 
younger brother or son) would have ruled the second capital 
such as Kaverippumpattinam. A detailed study of the Sangam 
literary works show that the very surnames themselves express 
that some of the kings who ruled Uraiyur, and those who 
ruled from Kaverippumpattinam. Though the surnames were 
serially given with the Chola names, we have not any clear 
evidence to prove, that who was the king and who was the 
Prince of that time; their relationships and their regnal years. 


The Prefixes and Suffixes 


The prefixes like Periya and Ilaya „reveal that the kings with 
Peru like Perunarkilli, Peruntiruma Valavan, Peruncholan were 
ruled from Uraiyur whereas the kings with Ilaya like Ilanchet 
Cenni, Mavalattan were ruled from Kaverippumpattinam. So 
that we can assess the role played by the Killisas the kings, 
ruled the country from Uraiyur were mainly dealing with the 


administration and the defence of the kingdom, while the . 


Cennis asthe Princes, ruling from Kaverippumpattinam Were 
mainly dealing with the foreign affairs and the foreign trade. 
They have also protected the portal towns and in possession of 
a strong naval force. Thus the Cholas of the Sangam Age 
were able to improve the wealth of their territory by an efficient 
administration on one hand and b 


T yasound economy on the 
other. 


It is apparent that the Princes of the Cenni family, when 
they become kings, have affixed the surnames like - Thirus 
Nalam, Ma, etc., as prefixes and suffixes with their names. 
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There are evidences like Narkilli, Nalamkilli, and Ma valattan 
etc., 


Though the three lines of the Cholas were originated from 
the single race, only two of these families namely Killi and 
Cenni used to dominate the political arena of the Sangam Age 
Cempiyars the main axis of the sun race had links with these two 
groups. Sometimes they have been ruling powers. Mostly 
Cempiyars appear to be the feeders or supporters to the growth 
of the other two lines Inscriptions inform us that this 
Cempiyars became chieftains in Sangam period and Government 
officials in Pallava period.!! 


The Three Lines 


The following codification may explain the three lines of 
the Solar race. 


Suryan 
——————— திட்ட eem 
a | Gus 
——————-— Cempiar——————— 
Mavalattan Vale yan 
Gia | 
Rajakesari Parakesari 


Genealogy 


Evidences about this origination were explained in the 
epigraphs and literatures of the later Cholas. They are: 


Anpil plates of Parantaka II 
Larger Leiden plates of Rajaraja I 
Thiruvalankadu Plates of Rajendra Chola I 
Karanthai Plates of Rajendra Chola I 
Sarala Plates of Vira Rajendra Chola 
Kanyakumari Inscription of Vira Rajendra Chola 
Kalingattupparani. 
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8. Kulottunga Cholan Ula 
9. JVikrama Cholan Ula. 
10. Rajaraja Cholan Ula. etc. 


According to the version of Ottakuttan in his ‘Ula’s the 
following list of the Cholas of the Sangam Age is given: 


1. Thirumal 10. Suraguru 

2. Brahman ll. Thungelyil erinta totittot 

3.. Kasipan Cempiyan 
4. Marici 12. Samutrajit 

5. Suryan , 13. Suratitta.Cholan 

6. Manu 14. Sibi 

7. Mantata 15. Sivugan (Kaveran, Sitraratan) 
8. Musukuntan 16. Karikalan 

9. Killivalavan 17. Koccenkat Cholan 


When we compare these Cholas of the U/as with the Cholas 
mentioned in Sangam literature this will appear as a list of 
legendary rulers. But Karanthai plates give a helpful hand to 


us. According to this grant, the Geneology of Cholas is given 
85212 


1. Sun 7. Cholan 
2. Manu 8. Rajakesari 
3. Ichuvaku 9. Parakesari 
* 4 Mantata 10. Suraguru 
5. Musukuntan 11. Uparisaravasa 
6. Sibi 12. Karikalan 


When we compare the list 
Vikrama Cholan Ula and Karantha 
that the names are in different chro 


of Chola Kings mentioned in 
i Copper Plate grant, we find 
nological order. 


In the Ulas, Tirumal is mentioned as the originator of the 
Chola race. Successively Brahman, Kasipan, Marici até 
mentioned. Only after this four ‘Sun” is mentioned. Bub 


some early epigraphs mention ‘Sun’ as the originator. This 
difference in the Ula of Ottakkuttan exposes, the intruding 
factors in the geneological table of the Cholas. 
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But the observation of the epigraph that the Sun as the 
progenitor of the Chola family is acceptable by its affinities with 
the mankind. Both in literature and in epigraphs though Manu, 
Mantata and Musukuntan are mentioned after ‘Sun’, Karanthai 
plates denote IJchuvaku as the successor of Sun.!? Generally 
it is said that the Cholas were following the traditional lanes of 
Manu which constituted by the emperor Manu himself for the 
well being of mankind. 


Placing Manu after ‘Sun’ is seemed to be right by this fact. 
Thus Sun as appears as the progenitor and Manu as the 
originator of the Chola family. 


Next famous king was Sibi. He was placed in sixth place 
by the epigraphs and fourteenth by the literature like Ula. 
Though there is difference in the order, the facts about Sibi 
are identical. Such difference in the order of placiug Sun to 
Vijayalaya may be cleared by a close study of the geneological 
list given by epigraphy and literature. 


Following Sibi, a king named Cholan is mentioned. 
Karanthai plates narrate him with new historical flashes as: 


*Cholan emerged in the Sun race, asa fuJl moon to the 
Sea. Only after him the kings of this race were named as 
Cholas.''!* From these lines, we come to know the new 
historical fact that the very name Cholan was once proper name 
of a king and afterwards it has gradually turned to 


a surname. 

After Cholan, his son Rajakesari succeeded. Rajakesari 
was succeeded by his son Parakesari. Both of them were 
famous emperors. The successors of these kings were prefixed 
their name with these Kings’ names alternatively. Karanthai 
plates explain this fact as : 


«After them the names of Rajakesari and Parakesari became 
the surnames of the successors alternatively'".15 


We have evidences for this fact only from the rule of 


Vijayalaya onwards. There is hardly any reference to this in the 
sur names of the Chola kings of the Sangam Age. 
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The three Ulas do not mention Cholan, Rajakesari, and 
Parakesari. But Kalingattupparani, the main source for these 
Ulas explains the king named Suratirajan who established the 
race name Cholan and the succession of Rajakesari and 
Parakesari, and the tradition of having the Tiger as the 
emblem of this royal dynasty. 


From this information, it is observed that the three lines of 
the Sun race namely Cempian, Killi and Cenni have became the 
‘Chola’ family after the rule of the emperor known as Cholan, 
Among such kings Rajakesari and Parakesari would have had 
initially the emblem of Tiger, their names afterwards become 
the surnames of the alternate kings. 


It is not easy to identify this Cholan, Rajakesari and 
Parakesari with the data available in the Sangam literatures. 


Suratittan, the thirteenth member mentioned in the Ula is 
seemed to be identical with the Cholan mentioned by 
Akananuru.i' The first King who had the surname Cholan in 
the Sangam literature 16 Kopperum Cholan. . The valavans like 
Karikarperuvalattan, Peruntirumavalavan and Mavalattan are 
noteworthy. Karikarperuvalattan mentioned in the sixteenth 
place of the Ula’s list of Chola kings and twelfth in the 


epigraphs. But in Pattinappalai and Porunararruppadai, this 
monarch finds a supreme place.!8 


Some researchers have opinion that Karikalan and Thiru: 
mavalavan are not one and the same person. They were two 
different personalities lived in different times say as Ist Cent» 
B. C. and 2nd Cent. A. D. respectively. 


Anyhow there are no definite clues, to identify the Kari- 
kalan who raised the embankments of Kaveri with Thirumava- 
lavan who ruled over Kaverippumpattinam. Itis definite, that 
kings like Karikarperuvalattan, Kurappalli tunjiya peruntirumava- 
lavan, and Mavalattan are the ancestors of Kocchenkat Cholan. 
In a glance, we can see the continuation of the Cholas as : 


Suryan Cholan 
-Cempian : Rajakesari 
Killi 2 - and 
Cenni > Parakesari, 
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The Geneology may expose the line of kings as : 


Manu Cholan 
Mantata Mavalattan 
Sibi Kopperuncholan and so on. 


When we accept Suryan or Manu as the progenitor of the 
Cholas royal family, we may be able to decide that Koccenganan 
was the last of the Sangam Cholas, followed by Nalladi. During 
his period, the Cholas reign would have declined. 


Kocchenganan is mentioned in Purananuru. Asa donor he 
built Seventy two storied temples for Siva. This information is 
acknowledged by the religious literature like Tevaram Tivya- 
prabandham and Periyapuranam.  Akananuru mentions Nalladi 
as the suceessor of the Cholan (Cholar Marugan).1? 


The capitals of the Cholas 


Among the capitals of the Cholas mentioned in the Sangam 
literature, Uraiyur appears as the ancient one fortified with 
strong moats etc. 


In Pattinappalai and Silappatikaram, the portal town 
Kaverippumpattinam has been glorified. °° 


Meanwhile, Purananuru states that Avur, a town between 
Uraiyur and Kaverippumpattinam was also strongly fortified and 
the treasures of the Cholas were hidden at Kudavasal, a place 
very near to Avur. 


Capitals 

Since Manu is included in the list of the Cholas, as the 
originator his capital Arur should also be treated as capital of 
the Cholas.™ : 


These strong capitals of those Cholas might have declined 
and diminished in their importance during the period of the last 
Sangam. So it was inevitable to find a. new capital with more 
strength and defensive environments,during2nd and 3rdCenturies 
A.D. Sucha new capital was found at a different landscape. 
Although the earlier capitals Uraiyur, Kaverippumpattinam. Arur 
and Avur were having strong fortification, which could not be 
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defeated by the enemies and they were all situated on the banks 
of the Kaveri and its branches. 


Though the Chola Kings were able to save the capitals from 
their enemies by their valour, they were unable to prevent the 
destruction of these towns from the natural calamities like the 
floods of Kaveri. In order to save the capital and prevent the 
natural calamity Karikala the great raised the embankments of 
Kaveri near Uraiyur which had been recorded in our epigraphs 
and literature. ? ? 


Uraiyur and other towns excluding Kaverippumpattinam have 
become prey several times to the fury of the floods of Kaveri 
while Kaverippumpattinam, the ‘sea port of the Cholas was 
destroyed by both the sea and the river Kaveri.?? 


So the Chola kings of those days were in need of a capital 
town which ‘would not become an easy prey to the natural 
calamities and at the same time it should have natural fortifi- 
cations. Besides this they were looking for a.central place in 
their kingdom. Kocchenkat Cholan who constructed 72 temples 
of Siva on the banks of Kaveri might have witnessed the 
destruction of his own constructions by the floods. So, he 
constructed temples on strong raised plinth platforms of stones, 
so as to resist the floods.?* ‘But he did not take any preventive 
Steps to safe guard those towns from the fury of floods. 


His successor Nalladi with his father’s bitter experience, of 
the fioods of Kaveri found a suitable place for his strong - hold 


asa capital between Uraiyur and Kaverippumpattinam and in the 
middle of his country near T; hanjavur. 


This isa plateau Tarely seen in Kaveri delta, which might 
„have satisfied his expectations for the establishment of a new 
capital. He has planned well, and constructed the ne" 
capital there, with a strong fort on the hard soil of that place 
„Which has no troubles from Kaveri and its branches and 8190 
from the sea. Since the soil was hard enough, that place was 
„called as **Val man” (The hard soil) which in later times bas 
been called as Yanam: Akananuru mentions this truth as; 
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Nalladi was ruling over Chola country from Vallam, ` 
a well fortified capital town constructed by him. : 


According to the versions of Akananuru, 


Vallam Kilavon Nallati?® 


Nalladi would have ruled Chola country consisting a small area. 
His date of ruling may be fixed in the 3rd cent., A. D. After him 


this capital might have been captured by the invaders like 
Kalabhras and Muttaraiyas. 


Thus the Chola royal family which traced its origin with the 
sun, continuosly ruled for five centuries gloriously up to the 
days of Nalladi, the successor of Kocchenganan, the last 
illustrious ruler of this dynasty 


This Nalladi may be the last Chola ruler of the Sangam Age 
who can be considered as the progenitor of the later chola dy- 
nasty of the Vijayalaya line. 


Vallam the capital town of the Cholas founded by Nalladi 
was in flourishing condition until the rule of Nayak Kings of 
Thanjavur, like Vijayaraghava Nayakkar 38 Later on the fort 
and the moat might have been destroyed: Now we find only à 
few mounds. Yet the remaining portions of the walls of the fort, - 
moat and the mounds tell us the heroic episodes of the warriors 
and give some glimpses of the grandeur of the Chola royal 
family of the Sangam Age. 
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The Pandya Kings of 
the Sangam Age 


P. B. UMAMAHESWARI 


The Pandyas were the founders of Sangam or Kudal and 
patronised it from time immemorial. They were the traditional 
rulers of Pandyan Kingdom from early times and ruled upto 
the 14th Century A.D., with all glory and splendour and 
continued to rule as subordinates till the 17th Century A.D. 


Kingdom of the Pandyas 


The Pandyan Kingdom, watered by the rivers Vaikai and 
Tamraparanai comprised the modern Madurai,Ramanathapuram, 
Tirunelveli and Kanyakumari. The river Vaikai has been 
immortalised not only in Puranas but also glorified in Paripadal 
as Vaikai.. The river Tamraparani, mentioned in Kalidasa's 
Raghuvamsa, did not find in a place by this name in the Sangam 
Literature. It was known as Tanan Porunai. As this is fed by 
both south western monsoons and the north eastern monsoons, 
it is in full spate twice a year and enriches the plains of Tirunel- 
veli.Though there is no definite reference about Tirunelveli, Kor- 
kai at the mouth of the Tamraparani was the capital of Pandyas. 
After the destruction of ThenMadurai and Kapadapuram, the 
then Pandya shifted to the present Madurai. NW. Kanakasabhai 
is of opinion that this Madurai is called after the sacred city of 
Muttra, on the bank of the Jamuna.! There are number of 
hypotheses relating to the antiquity of the Pandyas, 
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Legendary Origin of the Chera, Chola and Pandyas 


It seems that these three were brothers who at first lived 
and ruled in common at Korkai and then they were separated, 
Pandyan remained at home and Chera and Cholas went forth to 
seek their fortune elswhere.? 


Derivation of the term Pandya 


R. Caldwell drives Pandya from the Sanskrit Pandu, the 
name of the father of five Pandavas of Mahabharata. °? 


The word Pandya has been derived by some scholars from 


Pandiyam (meaning toil, service) and so refers to the Pandyas, 
the men of 801100.” 


The Pandyas are also known as Meenavar, Kauvuriyar, 
Panchavar, Tennan, Celiyan, Maran, Valuti, etc. As the name 
indicates, Meenavar, originally must have been indicated a 
fisherman origin to the Pandyas, which it could easily refer to 
the kings with the fish emblem, even as Villavar indicated a 
hunter. origin to the Cheras 9  Kauvuriyas and Panchavar were 
the result of the attempt to connect them with the heroes of 
Mahabharata and as a consequence the legend .of Arjuna's 
matrimonial alliance with the Pandyan family. Tennavan means 
the southerner and easily refers to the Pandyas, as the Kunavar 
refers to the Pandyas, as the Kudavar refers to Cheras. 


Celiyan and Valavan are perhaps derived from the words 
Celumai and Valamai meaning fertility and prosperity. Celiyan 
is found to bethe most common title in ‘the names of the 
Pandyas such as Nedunjeliyan, llanjeliyan and Vetriver Celiyan. 
Maran was perhaps used as an equivalent of Tennavan as these 


two words can refer to the lord of the southern. direction 
namely Kala." 


Sources 


Coins defenitely attributable to the early Pandyas are /very 
rare. A few gold specimen to the Pandyan emblem of fish are 


known. Hence they do not help for the study of the Pandyan 
History.’ : t 
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Only the Non - Tamil references such as the Bible, foreign 
notices, Arthasastra and Asokan rock edicts throw light on the 
antiquity of ihe Pandyas, besides the references found in 
Sangam Literature and the Paranas. None of the legends in the 
Thiruvilaiyadal Puranams of Perumparrappuliyur Nambi and 
" Paramjothi Munivarand Halasmahatmya can be taken as proof as 
they mention the same name of the king in all the lists, to have 
founded Madura.? 


The oldest Dravidian word found in any written record in 
the world, appears to be the word for peacock in the Hebrew 
text book of Kings and Chronicles in the list of the articles of 
the merchandise from Tarshish and Ophir (Uvari) in Solomon's 
ships.+° 


Valmiki Ramayana mentions, that the Pandyan Kingdom 
was lying on the way to Lanka. Mahabharata narrates, that 
one Vijaya married a princess in Madurai, which corroborates 
with the reference in Mahavamsa, that the first ruler of Ceylon, 
Vijaya had matrimonial alliance with the Pandyan family in 
Madurai. Caldwell opines, that Mahabharata story of Vijayan 
marrying a Pandyan princess might be a wholly unwarranted 
invention of the Tamil translator. Anyhow these two epics 
prove that the Tamil Kingdom was in existence when they were 
written. 


Kautilya in his Arthasastra, gives the place of honour among 
the pearls of 7i amraparnika, Pandyan Kavatakam and the cotton 
fabrics of Madurai. 

Megasthenes, the Greek Ambassador in the court of 
Chandragupta Maurya (324 - 300 B. C) gives an account of what 
he saw and heard in this country. His account of the Pandyan 
Kingdom is the first authentic source. But scholars do believe 
that his statements on the Pandya country are mixture probably 
of dependable historical truth and pleasant gossip, though his 
description of what he saw is credible and seems to be indubi- 
table, as notices are based on hearsay were naturally conditioned 
by his informant's veracity or lack of it.!? 


He narrates that the Pandyan kingdom was in fact a 
Queendom; it was never ruled by males. Herackels!? had 
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a daughter by name Pandaia who be queathed the southern part 
of the peninsula from her father and hence the country came to 
be called Pandya after ker. This is rather contrary to Indian 
tradition cf Patriarchy. There is hardly any case of women 
ruling the land of her own right, in later Tamil country. 


He adds that there was a practice of citizens paying their 
tribute to the royal household in kind and in appointed terms, 
This is confirmed by a reference in Silambu to this Cowherdess 
turn to provide milk products to the royal household. 


Katyayana mentions about the Chola and Pandyas in the 
4th century B. C. There are references about the Pandyas in 
HathiGumppa inscriptions (3rd century B. C.)!* 


The most important, earliest and indubitable reference to 
Cholas, Pandyas, the Satyaputras and the Kerala Putras as far 
as Tambraparni (Ceylon), as independant neighbours beyond the 
imperial borders, is in the rock edicts of Asoka. Recently, the 
existence of rock cut beds with the Tamil Brahmi inscriptions 
have been brought tolight,!5 which confirm its reception of 
Buddhism mentioned in Rock Edict XIII and the Mahavamsa. 
But they throw light on, that the possession of alphabetical 
system was one of the factors in the civilisation of the pandyan 
Kingdom in the 3rd and 2nd centuries B. C., if not earlier. 


Moon worship was a persistent faith with the Tamils and as 
a consequence the Pandyas too, believed that they were the 
descendants of the Moon God. Perhaps it was the earliest 
belief which suggests the divine origin for the kings of Tamil- 
akam.So also, the Cholas believed that they descended from the 


Sun God, which was perhaps an after thought to have a compe- 
titive title to match the Pandyan lunar race. 


It is therefore; no doubt, that these attempts made to 


explain the ancient titles of these Pandyas prove the antiquity 
of the Pandyas. 


Sangam 


These Pandyas seemed to be great scholars and founded an 
academy in which the men of letters, composed verses OD 
various aspects of life of the Tamils. They tried to wean the 
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wordly ambitions of the kings and tried to inculcate in them a 
quench of thirst for the salvation of the soul. A large number 
of poems composed by the poets of this acade my is collectively 
known as Sangam literature. The age in which these poets 
lived and wrote their literary works is called the Sangam Age. 


Sangam is a Sanskrit word which means an association; a 
Sangam of poets is therefore, an association of poets. There 
are different views about the historicity of the Tamil Sangam. 


There is no term Sangam used in the Sangam literature. 


The laudatory preface to the Tolkappiam composed by 
Panamparanar, a contemporary of Tolkappiyar says that the 
Tolkappiam was subjected to hostile criticism by Atankottasan, 
another contemporary in the avaivam of Nilantaru Tiruvir 
Pandiyan. The term used is Avaiyam.18 


MaduraiKanci gives the predecessors of Nedunjeliyan II 
(Conqueror of Talaiyalankanam battle) as Nilandaru Tiruvir- 
Pandiyan, famous for the institution of the assembly of good 
scholars of reputation and Palyakasalai Muthukudumi Peru- 
valuthi**. 


It is brought to light that there was also a Buddhist 
Sangam. 18 


Kalittokai gives an account of great scholars. 1° 
Nedunjeliyan Ilrefers to an association of Scholars for which 
Maruthan of Mankudi was the president.20 


The term Sangam is applied for the first time during the 6th 
century by the Saiva saint Appar.?* Gnanasambandar used the 
word Tokai??. 


Therefore it is clear that there was an academy of wisemen 
and according to Akapporul there were three Sangams at 
Thenmathurai, Kapadapuram and Madurai respectively.?? 


The Scholars assume, that the Sangams eaisted from the 
5 _. Ath Century B. C. to 4th century A. D. which can be treated 
as just an hypothesis. ?* 
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Though there are references about some Pandyas in the 
Sangam literature, it is very dificult to trace out their history, 
Iraiyanar Akapporul says that Kaisinavaluti was the founder of 
the first Sangam -and Kadungon was the last patron of it. It 
speaks again of Venter Celian to Mudattirumaran as rulers who 
patronised the second Sangam from Kapadapuram and mentions 
Mudattirumaran to Ukkiraperuvaluti as the Pandyan patrons of 
the last Sangam. An effort has been made to throw some light 
on the Pandyas who had been an inspiration to the poets of 
whom the earlist were  Vadimbalamba Ninra Pandiyan and 
Pandiyan Palyakasalai Muthukudumi Peruvaluthi who existed 
before the destruction of Kapadapuram. 

f 


Pandyas of the Second Sangam 


Vadimbalamba Ninra Pandiyan 


The earlist name of pandya available is Nilantharu thiruvir 
Pandiyan. He was also known as Makeerthi. Naccinarkkiniyar, 
the commentator of Tolkappiyam says, that Tolkappiyam was 
read in the court of Nilantharuthiruvir Pandiyan and ruled for 
24000 years which must have been an exaggeration. Perhaps, 
this king lived fora very long period as he is called Nediyon.™ 
He created the river Pakruli before the deluge and celebrated a 
festival for the Sea - god.?" His achievements find a place in 
the Thiruvilaiyadal of Madura?? and also among the traditional 
achievments of the Pandyan kings mentioned in general terms 
in the Velvikkudi and Sinnamanur plates. 


‘Palyakasalai Muthukudumi Peruvaluthi 


He isa more tangible figure who is praised by three poets, 
in five short poems.2® He was a patron of poets aud benefactor. 
He had a number of conquests and he ploughed the conquered 
territory with white mouthed asses. Known as, Muthukudumi, 
he performed many sacrifices (Yagnas) and he came to be 
called Palyakasalai Muthukudumi Peruyaluthi. 39 


The Sinnamanur plates contain. an indirect reference to him 
as the performer of many sacrifices. 
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of Velvikkudi, which was confiscated by the Kalabhras and 


later awarded to the original donees by Nedunjadayan 
Parantaka.?! , 


Maruthan of Mangudi who glorifies Nedunjeliyan IT pays 
tribute to this king.?? Therefore, the references found in 
Sangam literature were later on confirmed in the inscriptions and 
copper plates too. 


As Nettimaiyar blesses him to live for a long period like the 
sands of river Pakruli he should have lived before the deluge. 
He was a devotee of Lord Siva and had great reverance for the 
wise and good. 


'The Pandyas of the third Sangam 


The scholars believe that the Sangam came to an end in the 
third century A. D. /raiyanar Akapporul says that there were 49 
kings altogether and the researchers assume that each reigned 
for 40 years approximately.9? The Akapporu! gives the names of 
the first and last rulers of all the three Sangams.?* The Sangam 
literature, such as Akananuru, Purananuru, Kuruntokai, Paripadal, 
Mathuraikanci, Silappatikaram and Manimekalai give an 
account of a few Pandyan kings, among whom Mudathirumaran 
was the earliest. 


Mudathirumaran 


He was the last of the second Sangam and founder of the 
third Sangam. After the deluge and destruction of Kapadapuram 
he shifted to Manalur (a place reportedly mentioned as the 
Pandyan capital in Mahabharata) and then to the persent 
Madurai. Jatavarman Parantaka Pandya’s copper plates also 
assume, that he was the founder of the third Sangam. He was 
a poet and has two sonnets on Palai and Kurinji to his credit." 
He was called Mudattirumaran as he was lame. 


Paudyan Mathivanan 


He was also one of the patrons of the Sangam and the 
author of a dramaturgy known as Mathivanan Nataka Nul of — 
which only afew sutras are traceable in the commentary of 
Adiyarkkunallar on S ilappatikaram. 


H—16 
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Porkai Pandyan 


The story of this legendary Porkei Pandyan is narrated to 
Kannaki by Mathurapathi, the Goddess of Madurai. He cut his 
own hand to establish justice on earth and had an artificia] 
golden hand and hence the name. Palamoli also mentions 
him.88 


Kadalul Maynta Ilam Peruvaluthi 


The epithet Kadalul Maynta suggests that he got drowned 
in the sea. He was a poet of eminence and a. great warrior. The 
prefix Ilamperu denotes that he was highly intelligent and philo- 
sophic, while he was very young. His verse in Paripadal advising 
the people to worship the deity Tirumal of Tirumalirunjolai on 
any account and his wish to live at the foot of the hill, worship- 
ping the lord Tirumal proves that he was a great devotee of lord 
Tirumal like Kulasekaralvar.?? He was good in singing Palai 
and Kuriniji.*° His contribution in Puram*! is another proof 
for his high intellectualism and philosophical speculations. 


Pandyan Arivudai Nambi 
He was also a great warrior and philonthropist. As a man 
of letters, he too has some poems to his credit in the Sangam 
literature. He always honoured the scholars fulfilling their 
. wishes and an instance to quote was, that he was corrceted by a 
poet Pisir Antaiyar, when he levied heavy taxes and reduced 
them, in accordance to the wishes of the poet.‘? Perhaps he had 
no issues for a long time and when he was blessed with one, his 
ecstacy knew no bounds and his expression of joy became a 
beautiful poem in which he says, that blessed by their fascina- 
ting deeds.4® His another poem is in the anthology of 
Akananuru 44 
Ollaiyurthantha Bhutha Pandyan 


He was a great warrior, an eminent Scholar and a patron 
of poets. He loved his wife who was a woman of virute so 
much, that he never wanted to Part from her and had a host of 
good friends in Mavan of Mayyal, famous Anthuvanchattan, 
Athan Azisi and Iyakkan and considered that it was a great 


blessing to be the ruler of the Pandyan kingdom, which is ' 


clearly shown in his song of oath. 45 
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His beloved queen Perunkoppendu was also a poetess and 
her grief at the sudden demise of her husband found expression 
in a verse on the occasion of her sati, (selt-immolation). Inspite 
of the requests of poets like Mathurai Peralavayar, not to immo- 


late herself,*9 she burnt herself proving that they were insepara- 
bles. 


Nedunjeliyan I 


He was the greatest among the Pandyas of the Sangam age. 
His victory over the Aryan hordes of the North is indicated by. 
the prefix Ariyappadaikadanta and attested by the expression, 
Vadaariyappadaikadanta.*" He was the famous king who ordered 
the execution of Kovalan (hero of the epic Silappatikaram) in 
haste and died on the throne itself as soon as he realised his 


folly, when Kannaki, the widow of Kovalan proved, that the | 


anklet which caused the death of her husband was not the 
queen's. 

He wasa distinguished poet who exalis education before 
allother things. He says that among the sons of a mother it is 
not the eldest who is honoured but the learned whose counsel 
even a king will seek. *8 


Nanmaran 


After the death of Nedunjeliyan I, his younger brother the 
prince Verriver Celiyan, also known as Nanmaran, who was a 
viceroy at Korkai, immediately rushed to Madurai and ascended 
the throne. He restored law and order in the kingdom.*® t,» 
was a contemporary of Cheran Senguttuvan. He died at Chitra 


Madam (a hall of portraits) as the prefix Chitramadathu tunjiya 
suggests. 


Nedunjeliyan If 


He was the most illustrious among the rulers of ancient 
Tamilakam. He ascended the throne as a youth. Hence his 
enemies Mantaral Cheral Irumporai and a Chola king? formed 
a confederacy with Titiyan of Potikai, Elini or Athikaman, chief 
of Takadur, Erumaiyuran or the ruler of the Buffalo country 
(Mysore), Zrunko Venman and Porunan®! to crush the power of 
he Pandyas, waged war against the young Pandyan ruler. The 
young Nedunjeliyanattacked them at their rendezvous at Talaiya- 
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lankanam (Yalaiyalam Kadu, in Tanjore Dt.) and vanquished 
the confedarates,? and came to be known as Talaiyalankanattu 
Ceruvenra Nedunjeliyan (ihe victor of Talaiyalankanam battle), 
Hence the epoch making victory is found celebrated in the 
inscriptions of the Pandyas of the 10ம்‌ century A. D. 


The young Pandya was not satisfied with this victory 
perhaps, and led a large army of ihe skilled archers aud 
lancers into Milalaikurram, the southern province of the 
Chola Kingdom and defeated the ruler Evvi, chief of an 
ancient clan of the velirs and annexed Milalaikurram to his 
dominion. He also annexed Mutturkurram the eastern province 
of the Chera Kingdom.’ The Pandya conducted an expedition 
personally into the Chera territory and the Chera king Cey®* 
who managed to escape from custody and was pursued by the 
Pandya upto the shores of the western sea and was defeated in 
a battle near Muciri.8 Alumbilvel, one of the feudatory 
Chiefs of the Cera king was dispossessed of his lands 9 Another 
campaign mentioned, seems to be against a Kongu chief, Atikan 
by name in a place somewhere near Uraiyur.5* 


Nedunjeliyan himself was a poet and when he came to know 
thatthe two kings andthe five chieftains were planning to 
attack him, he got so wild, which made him swear an oath of 
heroism and victory which became an excellant poem of great 
force and beauty. This poem shows that he wanted to be 
glorified by the poets including Nakkirar,his father Kanakkayanar, 
Paranar and Kalladanar, honoured by the whole world, chief 
among.,whom is the learned Maruthan of Mangudi and his king- 


dom worthy of their poem, and he wanted to be of help to those 
in need and loved by his subjects.58 


The king’s love of his soldiers and solicitude for the 
wounded in the camp are beautifully described by Nakkirar, in 
his Nedunalvadai. Maruthanar of Mangudi is all in praise for 
Nedunjeliyan, in his Mathuraikanci, which was composed to wean 
the kings mind from worldly ambition and to awaken in him a 
desire for salvation of the soul. The other poet who joined 
hands with Maruthan is Kudapulaviyanar and the poets who have 
paid encomium are Kalladanar and Paranar © Mokur Palayan was 

his friend. 9? 
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Two Brahmi inscriptions discovered in Madurai refers to 
one Nedunjeliyan. The Mangulam inscription," as read by 
Iravadam Mahadevan, records the donation of a monastery by 
an officer of Nedunjeliyan and another discovered by Dr. K. V. 
Raman and Y. Subbrayulu records the gift of a cave by a 
Pandyan chief, probably of the: same age.9? Raju kalidos 
attributes these. to Nedunjeliyan 1.6% But Iravadam Mahadevan 
believes, that the Nedunjeliyan.in these inscriptions should have 
lived in the second century B. C., and considers that the two 
Nedunjeliyans lived after Christ. Dr. R. Nagasamy, also accepts 
that the inscriptions do belong to the 3 - 2nd Century B. C. 
but is of opinion that there are no evidences to prove whether 
the Nedunjeliyan ruled after Christ.9* It is, still a mystery who 
the Nedunjeliyan in the inscription was and has to be traced 
out. 


V. Kanakasabhai pillai assumes, that this Pandyan is the 
one, who died at Velliambalam and therefore he is known as the 
Velliambalattutunjiya Peruvaluthi. He says that he ascended the 
throne a few years before the death of Karikal Chola. After 
his victory at Talaiyalankanam he appears to have been on terms 
of friendship with the great Chola as may be seen from the 
stanza composed by the poet Karikkannan of Kaverippattinam. 
The period of his reign was most probably from about 90 A. D. 
to 128 A.D.55 


Prof. Avvai Duraisamy, says that just to differentiate this 
Chola, from Karikal Chola, as he was also known as Perunthi- 
rumavalavan, this king was given epithet Kurappalli Tunjiya 
Perumthirumavalan.5$ The other poets who have sung of this 
king are Ericculur Mathurai Kumaran and Maruttuvan Dhamo- 
dharan. So it is clear that he was not the king who died in the 
temple of Siva at Madurai (Velliambalam). Hence it is clear 
that this Nedunjeliyan is not the contemporary of the great 
Karikal Chola: 


Kanappereyil Kadanta Ukkirapperuvaluthi. 


Ukkiraperuvaluthi, according to Iraiyanar Akapporul Urai | 
was the last ruler of the Pandyas of the third Sangam. Some 
are inclined to consider him as the son of Nedunjeliyan H., and - 


some attribute him to Nedunjeliyan 1.8" He was a poet, and was க 
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traditionally believed to have caused the anthology of Akananury 
to be made.88 It is also believed, that in his court Kural, the 
immortal work of Tiruvalluvar was published in the presence of 
48 poets. A verse supposed to be composed by him, is in the 
Tiruvalluva Malai. He has rendered a few poems which prove 
that he was an exponent in singing Kurinji and Marutham.7 


He proved the strength of his arms by subduing Venkai 
Marpan, the chieftain of Kanapper ( M. Kalaiyarkoil) who had 
entrenched himself behind a strong fortress in the place"! and 


hence the prefix. He enjoyed a short reign perhaps, and nothing 
‘further is known of this king. 


Pandyas were the most. glorious rulers of the ancient 
Tamilakam. Besides the rulers so far referred to, there were 
Some more Pandyas for whom a brief account can be given. But 
itis impossible to trace out their history from the verses of 
Sangam Literature. Hence a few lines about them only can be 
mentioned as given in those stanzas. 


Karungai Olval Perumpeyarvaluthi 


He was a Contemporary of the great Karikala, whose 
maternal uncle lrumpidartalaiyar has glorified him in a verse.?? 
He was a great warrior and philosopher. 


Pannadutanta Maran Valuthi 


Maran was the one who caused to have compiled the 
Narrinai and as ௨ sch 


tici 0187, he too has added two verses in 
Narrinai.!3 
Nalvaluthi 


Composer of the 12th Paripadal glorifying, 
mentions a festival celebrated when the river 


Kudakarathu tunjiya Maranyaluthi 


Maran defeated the kin 


name and fame. Cholan Kulamurrathu T; unjiya Killivalavan and 
Nanjil Valluvan were his Contemporaries. 74 


> E à He was friendly 
with a king Marivenko and the Chola Rajasuyam Vetta Perunar- 
killi,"* 


the river Vaikai, 
was in spate. 


he 


gs from the North which earned him 
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Tlavantikaippalli tunjiya Nanmaran 


As he is praised by Nakkirar, itis very clear that this 
Pandya too, would have lived in the time of Nedunjeliyan II and 
itis gathered that he was a great warrior and philanthropist. 
The other poet who has glorified him is Maruthan of Mankudi. 
He had number of issues perhaps, which can be understood 
from the Puram verses"? Kanakasabhai assumes that this 
Nanmaran was the successor of Ukkira Peruvaluthi.™ —lonians 
(Yavanas) were importing and selling breweries in Tamilakam 
during his time."8 


Pandyan Keeran Chattan 


Son of one keeran was another Chieftain, whose lovable 
nature made Arrur Moolankilar sing in praise of him. 


Kuruyaluthi 


A Pandya who has contributed a verse in Akananuru.'? 


Velliampalathu Tunjiya peruvaluthi 


He was the king who was friendly with Kurappalli tunjiya 
Perunthirumavalayan and praised by Karikannan of Kaverip- 
pattinam.9 The poet praises the Pandya in such a way, it is 
clear that the pandya had to be advised. He adds that their 
friendship will do good to their subjects to live peacefully and 
happily, if both the kings live as friends. 

Nambi Nedunjeliyan 

There were number of chieftains who helped the kings of 
Tamilakam in counselling and invasions and in return the kings 
honoured them permitting them to have their names as titles, 
when these chieftains were successfull in their missions. Nambi 
was one of these Chiefiains who was a great warrior and 
victor and was awarded the title of Nedunjeliyan. He was a 
man of good qualities and loved by wise men. His sudden 
death made the poet Pereyi! Muruvalar sing an elegy. 


The Pandya Kindom came to a temporary termination 
with the Kalabhra interregnum when they were the soverign 
rulers of Tamilakam for three centuries from the middle of the 
third century A. D, 
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65. Kanakasabhai, V., The Tamils 1800 years Ago, 
Reprint, 1966, p. 84. 

66. Puram. 197. 

67. Pandarathar, V. V. S., Pandiyar Varalaru, Kazhagam, 
P. 27. Kanakasabhai, V., Tamils......P. 86., 
Subramanyan opines that there is no proof to consider 
him as the son of Nedunjeliyan II. History of 
Tamilnadu p. 85. 


Recently discovered Jambai Inscription about Neduman 
Anji proves that he was a famous chieftain 
and perhaps lived somewhere in the age of Asoka or 
perhaps a century before or after Asoka. There 
are number of controversial opinions regarding 
this inscription. Anyhow the letters are similar to the 
Asokan rock edict. Incase, Atikan, Asokan and 
Kanapeer yil Kadanta Ukkiraperuvaluthi were contmpora- 
ries and this Valuth if related to one of the 
Nedunjeliyans, as believed then we can very easily fix 
the age of that Nedunjeliyans before Christ. 


| But Prof. Mathivanan believes that Ukkiraperuvaluthi 
| was one who lived somewhere between 4th cent A. D. 
| to 10th century. 
| Senthamil Selvi, Cilampu 56, Nov. 81. 
| 68. JIryanar Akapporul-pp. 6 & ll. 
| 69. Pandarathar refuses this. saying that this is just a 
| legend. 
| 70. Narrinai, 98, Akam 26. 

71. Puram 21. 


72. Puram 3. 

73. Narrinai 97, 301. 
74. Puram 51, 52. 
75. Ibid., 367. 

76. Puram 196, 198, 
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Tamils 1800 years Ago, P. 86. 
Puram 56. 


Akam 150. 


Puram 58. Kanakasabhai is of opinion that Nedunje- 
liyan II was the king who died at Madurai temple and 
hence he was the king called to be the one Velliambala. 
thutunjiya Peruvaluthi. 


Puram 239. 
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The Chieftains of the 
Sangam Age 


S. RAJU 


Chieftains 


The Tamil country was divided into three big kingdoms and 
each one was ruled by a clan of kings during the Sangam Age. 
This is a fact reported by aimost all contemporary, indegenous 
and foreign evidences. Apart from the Chera, the Chola aud the 
Pandiya Kings, there were a number of Chieftains along with 
imperial clans in and around their Kingdoms 


The Sangam period ends with the middle of 3rd Century 
A. D. The Cholas were the kings of the eastern region, ihe 
Pandiyas of the southern region and the Cheras of the western 
region of Tamilnadu. There were also many Chieftains either 
within their territorial jurisdiction or outside the same. They 
were of immense help to the muventars during the times of war 
or peace and during the times of their day-to-day activities. They 
were generally known by the term Velirs.? Mangudi Maruthanar, 
a renowned Sangam poet calls them as Kurunila Mannarkal.* 
i. e. chieftains. The great commentators of some of the Sangam 
Works like Naccinarkkiniyar and Peraciriyar also call them as 
Kurunila mannarkal.* Since the term Velir is used to denote 
only a certain clan of such kings it is good if we call them as 


Chieftains." 
Large Number 
In almost all the Sangam Literature, only such chieftains 


are largely eulogised by the poets. If we were to account their 
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numbers in comparison to the great Tamil Muventar dynasty, 
their number can be reckoned in the ratio of 3:1. It is true that 
the Chieftains out numbered the three great Kings. In Pura. 
nanuru, the collection of 400 poems of the Sangam Age, which 
deals with the life of the Tamils, we come across 13 poems 
which guide the poets towards patrons. Among them the 
heroes of 8 poems are the Chieftains. In the Pattuppattu we 


come across 4 great patrons among whom, three were such 
Chieftains. 


Greatness 


Like this, these Chieftains were great in every way compar- 
able to the greatness of those three great kings Parimelalagar 
says that they were in power from the times of the origin of 
the great Muventars.8 Tolkappiyar clearly states the Muventars 
are great kings of the Tamil Country.? The commentaries of 
Naccinarkkiniyar tell us that these Chieftains of the Tamil 
country originated with the great Muventars and were powerful 
in their respective spheres during the time of those great kings. 
The same thing is also referred to by Kapilar in the Pura- 
nanuru.** In the Sangam poems we come across such terms as 
Tenrumuthir Velir, and Tonmuthuvelir as well as Evvit Tolkudi.!? 


Relationship with the Imperial Kings 


These Chieftains had the ri 
consisting of towns, mountains, 
belonging them. Peraciriyar, the 
piyam when commeating on Villun 
Tolkappiya marapiyal, refers to th 
us that such references can be 
Perumpanarruppadai. 


ght to rule over their countries 
forests and other such regions 
great commentator of Tolkap- 
2 Velum, the beginning lines of 
ese Chieftains and further tells 
had by us in the poems like 

: These Chieftains were known as the ones 
who give their daughters in marriage to great AMuventars.? 
better known as Potumai Cuttiya Muvar, Murriya Tiruvin Muvaty 
pee Kelu Muvar, Murasu Munry Alpavar and Mulangu Tanai 

uvar. 


The great Chola king Uruvappalter llancetcenni married. the 
daughter of Alundi 


: ir Vel. Karikalan, the son of Mancetcent 
married the daughter of Nangoorvel.18 The Chera King Uthiyan 
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Cheralathan married Nallini, the daughter of Veliyan Venman 
Imayavaramban  Neduncheralathan married — Paduman Devi, 
daughter of Vel Aavikkoinan.!9 Selvakkadunko, the Chera king 
married another Paduman Devi, daughter of Vel Aavikkoman 
while Peruncheral Irumporai married Anthuyan Chellai daughter of 
Maiyoor Kilar Venman.!* 


Status 


Though the Chieftains relationship with the three great 
kings, they were differentiated by these poets clearly from the 
great kings. They considered the Muventars as emperors. While 
referring to the Velirs as the only Chieftains. It is clear from the 
following reference by a great poet, Perunthalai Chattanar that 
he was waiting for quite a long time to get presents from a 
Chieftain called Kadiya Nedu Vettuvan. Beiug disgusted of the 
delay and disrespect, he tells that 1 would not accept even if the 
Great Muventars give me riches without showing respect and if 
so how can I tolerate the indifference of this Vettuvars who are 


inferior to the great kings.!? 


Another poet, whose name is not known tells that Anni a 
Cheiftain, is great but the emperors are greater than he 18.19 
Ponmudiyar calls a Chieftain as a petty Chieftain of a town 
encircled by a fence of cotton plants.?? Another poet calls a 
Chieftain as the king of only one fort Pathirruppattu also makes 
such distinction betwéen the king and the chieftains.?! Ina 
uumber of poems, we come across the term Ventarum Velirum.?? 
But the poets respected only the emperors and the Chieftains 
«who respected them". Poem from Purananuru clearly refers 
the same in general. °° 
Greatness 


By their valour and patronising qualities, the Chieftains 
became great, and we come across many Chieftains who earned 
name and fame. This is understood by the qualifying epithets, 
to their names such as Velavikko Perumpegan; Ollaiyur Kilan 
Magan Perunchattan, Kandeerakko Peru Nalli, etc.?* 

' In almost all the Sangam Anthologies, Kapilar’s eulogy of 
Pari, Avvaiyar's eulogy of Atigaiman and Mosikeeranar*s eulogy 
of Aay Andiran are the excellent examples for praising the Chief- 
tains even above the kings. 
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Seven Great Patrons 


It is but an ancient custom to refer to those 7 Chieftains in 
particular as the great 7 patron (Kadaiyelu Vallalgal). Because 
they excelled all other kings in their patronage, courage, bena- 
voient administration and munificence. Perunchittiranar, tells us 
that there were 7 great patrons before the times of Kumangg, s 
We come across three different references about the order of 
those 7 patrons. Perumchittiranar pats them as~ Pari, Ori, 
Malayan, Elini, Pegan, Aay and Nalli. Nattattanar in his sirupa- 
narrupadai refers to them as Elu Samam Kadantha Eluvural 
Thinithol Eluvar and in the order as Pegan, Pari, Kari, Aay, 
Atigan, Nalli and Ori.?® On the otherhand, Avvai, in one of her 
poems quoted by a commentator of Tolkappiyam, tells their 
order as follows: Pari, Ori, Nalli, Elini, Aay, Pegan and 
Malayan.?" 


These three poets ^ Perumchittiranar, Nattattanar and 
Ávvaiyar differ from each other in their order of references 
to the 7 great Chieftains of these seven patrons, Atiyaman 
Anci is mentioned by Nattattanar and Elini is mentioned 
by Avvaivar and Perunchittiranar. Both Atiyaman Anci and 
Elini belong to same clan. Hence it may be inferred that the 
Dames of the seven patrons of the Sangam Age (Kadaiyelu 
Vallalgal) are not the names of particular individuals but 


è . ட H 
the generic names of the respective clans and the members 
of the same clans. 


Naccinarkkiniyar, while attempting to comment on the 
word Irungovel Marungu tells us about the 5 great Velir 
clans. One Akananuru poem refers to those 5 great Chiefs 
as Irungovel, Elini, Tithiyan, Erumaiyooran and Porunan.?? 
Paranar refers to the great battle of Venni fought by the 
Great Karikalan aud the 11 Velirs.3? Whereas the same 
Paranar refers in another place to the destruction of 8 
city of Kamoor of the Chieftain Kaluyul by 14 Velirs.™ 
Nakkeerar refers to 5 Velirs and two kings Cheran and 
Cempiyan. In one poem, he refers two kings Chera and 
Chola without any adjective, whereas the 5 Chieftains are 
spoken of with eulogising epithets.82 
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Wearing Crown 


Another difference between the  Muventars and the 
Chieftains is that the former had the right to wear crowns, 
whereas the latter had no such privilege. Referring to the 
rights of the kings and Chieftains, Tolkappiyam clearly expresses 
in Marapiyal, that the Muventars had the right to wear crowns 
while the chieftains had no such right.3? 


The Malayaman Chieftains were under the Cholas. They 
served the Chola kings in different aspects as vassal, chief of the 
army and ministers. Tervan Malayan fought against the Cheras 
in alliance with the Cholas. But still the Chola king Killivalavan 
defeated Malayaman Tirumudikkari and Kidnapped his young 
Children so as to be crushed under an elephant's feet.?* 
Kanagasabai pillai considered that this was due to Kiilivalavan’s 
intolerance of Thirumudikkari's wearing the crown.?5 But if a 
king among the Muventars were to lose his original crown and 
garland in a war, he ‘should wear atleast ordinary ones. An 
example of this kind is of the Chera king when is known as 
Kalangaykkanni Narmudicheral $5 i.e. who were a crown made 

[out of fibres (narmudi). 


Chieftains and their Territories 

Though these Chieftains were either friendly with the 
Muventars or faught against them or helped them in one way or, 
other, still they had their own independent territories as towns, 
or mountaiu regions or forests or plains. 


Ampar Kilan Aruvanthai Poraiyaru Kilavan 
llangai Kilavan Por Kilavan 

Ollaiyoor Kilan Malli Kilan Kari Aathi 
Karumbanoor Kilan Muthirattu Kilavan 
Konkanam Kilan Maiyoor Kilan 
Sirukudikilan Nannan Vallam Kilavan 

Nalai Kilavan Nagan Vallar Kilan Pannan 
Pidavoor Kilan Needoor Kilavan?! 


The following areas referred to in the Sangam literatures 
are known to have belonged to the chieftains. 


H—17 
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Idaikali nadu 


Oyma nadu Ollaiyoor nadu 
Tulunadu Konadu 

Nanjil nadu Punnadu 

Pooli nadu Palkunvakkottam 
Mukkaval nadu Kudavayil Kottam 
Kunra nadu Muthootru Kootram 
Parambu nadu Milalai Kootram 
Erumai nadu Kollikkootram38 


The Chiertains had their rightful areas such as Nadus, 
Kotiams and Kootrams. The names Ur, Nadu, Kottam and 
Kootram are referred also to in Poolangurici famil Brahmi 
inscription. Vicciand Niyamam were called ancient towns. In 
these towns also like those of the emperors, capitals, there were 
forts with fortifications deep moats full of water and palaces. 
The terms referring to some of the forts are Kanappereyil, 
Kudavayil, Kadampin Peru Vayil and Kudanthai Vayil etc.99 


Chieftains and the Muventars 


‘Sirukudikilan Pannan, a Chieftain, was praised. by the; 


Chola king Killivalavan “Jet him live long including the years of 
my 116,740 


3 ~The kings had cordial relation with the chieftains. Some 
of the kings praised the valour and liberality of the chieftains. 


The Bhoodap Pandyan had a number of. chieftains as his 
friends. He used to dine and converse with them in a happy 
mood. He considers them so dear to him as his own eyes.*! 


The Chera king, Senguttuvan who controlled the seas, had à 
chieftain called 4rugai as his friend. Though the chieftain is 
ar away from him, he feels that he is very near and dear to him 
Iwayss and this is reported by the poet Paranar in his poem.** 


The word young and its meaning 


In the Sangam poems we come across many number 
of Chiefs and the particular name with an attribute 
to indicate the relationship of the Chiefs with the other- 
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Kandeerakko — Ilam Kandeerakko 
Kumanan — Lam Kumanan 
Veliman — Ila Veiiman 
Vichchikko | — lla Vichchikko 


Palayan maran— — Ilampalayan maran 
Thiraiyan — Ilanthiraiyan 


The scholars and the critics consider that the young 
Kumanan (Ilang Kumanan) appears to be the brother of 
Kumanan??. Likewise, they consider the other cases also 
that the word Ilam refers to the younger brother. But in the 
poem where we find the reference to Kumanan and Ilam- 
kumanan, there is a statement telling us that the former is a 
relative of the latter (Kilamaiyon) and not as his brother. 


In the Tamil Brahmi inscriptions, too we come across such 
references as Jlamchadigan thanthai Chadigan, Anthai magan Sey 
Athan,Anthai Sey Athan.* If we consider that the same tradition 
might be found during the Sangam period also, we can infer 
that the term J/am may refer to the son of the person concerned. 


Names of the Chieftains 


Great Chieftains were revered, respected and commmemo- 
rated by their people as well as by the latter generations by 
naming towns, hills and places after them. Such references are 
in plenty and a few of them are as follows: 


Thanthoni malai (Thaman 1onrikkon malai) 
Vil ignam (Veliyan) 
Pundurai (Punrurai) 
Kodumudi ( Kodumudij 
Kattipalayam (Katti) 
Athigappadi ( Athigan) 
Nedumanoor (Neduman Anci) 
Oricchari (Ori) 

Nalliyoor (Nalli) 

Pariyoor (Pari) 
Thondaiman Athoor (Tondaiman) 


Nannanoor (Nannan) 
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Anniyoor (Ami) 
Kariyoor ; (Kari) 
Malayanoor (Malayan) 
Aykudi (Aay) 


Atiyaman of Takadur 


In the Asokan inscriptions, there is a mention of his 
neighbouring countries by the following expression - “Chola 
Pandya Sathiyaputho Kelala Putho Thamba Paani Andhiyoga 
Nama Yonalaja’’.5 In this expression the first two are 
obviously’ the Chola and the Pandya countries, the fourth 
is that of the Cheras. But till recently the word Sathiya- 
putho was considered by some Scholars as Sathiya Puthirar, 
who, ruled the Thulu country consisting Niyamam, Neidalan- 
cheru, Vattaru, Nalur and Kongu country. They are known 
as Kocars, the Warrior tribes.“ 


Kocars were held in high esteem by the contemporary 
literature as best friends. sweet tongued who always keep 
their words, and the one who always speak truth.?" But 
truthfulness was not the exclusive right or property of 
the Kocars alone, since the attribute is given to others also 
by the poets. Vaymoli Mudiyan, Vaymoli — Thalumban, 
Poyyariya Vaymoli are some of the attributes given by the 
poets of the Sangam period to others as well.8 


Some scholars interpreted Sathiya Puthirar as Atkihaiman 
or Athiyaman. Thiru K. G. Sesha Iyer, Prof. K. A. N. 
Sastri and Prof. Burrow have given expression to this view. 
The term Sathiya Putra directly refers to Atiyaman. In 
the recent inscription deciphered at Jambai, there is à 
single line reference Sathiyaputho Atiyan Neduman Anji Eeththa 
Pali. This is a direct reference to Atiyan as Sathiya 


puthra and hence it becomes certain that Sathi yaputra of 
Asokan Edicts is none other than Afiyan. 


Atiyan happens to belong to Chera clan. Utiyan is 8 


title to the Chera kings and it occurs in many places of 


the Sangam literature also. Likewise the name Atiyan may 
be the title taken by the ancestors of Thakadur Atiyan- 
Atiyan + Makan (son) = Atiyan Makan = Athiyaman, it 
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should have become so in the course of ages. That the 
word Makan might become Man, is an accepted phenomenon 
by the linguists. There are other such references also in 
the Sangam Literature testifying to this fact. Vel + Makan 
= Venman; Vel + Magal = Venmal are such examples. 
Just as the word Peya* became Per in the long run, like 
that Makan became Man. The sound A in Tamil was 
pronounced as SA in the North Indian languages. Thus 
the Tamil Ammanar is equal to Samanar of the North 
Indian languages. Like that the Tamil expression of Aayiram 
has become Sahasram in Sanskrit. Like that Atiyan must 
have become. Sathiyan in North India. 


Thus Atiya Makan must have become Sathiya Puthra just 
as the Cherar Makan became Keralaputhra. The rule A = 
SA holds good in the case of CA = KA. Some are of 
the opinion that, this inscription is of later date because 
it contains the word *Putra'.i9a In the 366th poem of the 
Purananuru , Dharma Puthran is called as Aravonmakan. During 
the Sangam period there was an active social intercourse 
between the north and the south. The Tamils visited many 
North Indian places like The Himalayas, The Ganges, Benaras, 
The River Sone etc. Likewise the North Indians also 
frequented the different places in the Tamil country. 
Vadugar, Vadavar, Aryakoothar, Arya Porunan, Aryan Kings, 
Aryans, Nandas, Moriyars, Kalingars and such others had 
also visited the Tamil Country during the Sangam Age. 

In many poems of the eight anthologies. we come 
across many names of North Indians, like Kasyapan, Kaunian, 
Atheryan, Madalan, Kumaran, Gowdhama, Markandeyar, Saga- 
devan, Rudhran, ctc., taken by the Tamil poets. These names 
undoubtedly establish the South Indians contact with the 
North Indians. Even the Ceylonese Poets were the members 
of the Sangam. am  Pothiyar, Ulocchanar, ete, are some 
of the Sangam poets who were Buddhists and Jains. 

Why, the relatives of Atiyaman went a long way to 
get the Sugarcane to be brought to South India for cultivation. 
This has become now an established fact. So there are a 
lot of possibilities for the North Indian ways of expression 
finding a place in the Tamil epigraphs. In many of the 
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Tamil Brahmi Inscription that are found in the Tamij 
Country, we come across some North Indian words. 


The inscription in question is found near Thirukkovilur, 
.During the Sangam Period the word Koval was connected 
with only the Thirukkovilur. That city was the capital of 
:Malayaman Thirumudikkari. That his country was a 
Brahmadeya Country is vouchsafed by the statement of Kapilar, 
Kari Nin Nade Alal Purandaroom Andhanaraduve. Another poet 
‘of the same period sings the greatness of the capital thus : the 
Surrounding Aryans lived in a large scale.9? So there is 
every possibility of such an expression as Puthra, in the 
inscription found in and around Thirukkovilur. The towns 
bearing the commemorative names of Atiyan like ThiruAtigai and 
"Nedumanur are also found near Thirukkovilur. Therefore the 
very word Sathiyaputho directly refers to Athiyaman. 


But some doubt why the word Athiyan still comes after 
that name Sathiyaputho. But if one keenly observes the etymo- 
logical developments during the Sangam Period, one can under- 
Stand that this sort of repetition is also possible as it occurs in 
„many other places.. For example Seraman Mantharan Cheral, 
_Keeran Keeranar, Nannan Sey Nannan, Peyan Peyanar, Adhan Sey 
Adhan, etc.,"! are some ofthe names found in the Sangam 
literature as well as in some of the Tamil Brahmi Inscriptions. 
So the word Atiyaman Atiyan might have been inscribed as 
Sathiyaputho Atiyan in the Jambai inscription. 


: In the inscription in question we come across Tamil Brahmi 
letter y referring to the Tamil letter m. It ends twice with the 
words Atiyan and Neduman. But the letter ன was a later 
development and it was referred in inscriptions as f- The 
absence ofthe latter letter in the said inscription isa proof 
positive to show that it may belong to the time of Asoka 
probably 3rd century B. C. and not I century A. D. 58 


In Sangam literature, we come across 5 chieftains ௦1 
Atiyaman clan. 
Atiyaman Neduniidal 


Atiyaman Neduman Anci 
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Atiyaman Poguttelini 
Atiyaman Anci 
Atiyaman Elini’? 


It seems that these chieftains assumed the titles Anci and 
Elini in succession. 


Hence we can say that the Chieftains of the Sangam Age 
were great warriors, patrons of Arts and Letters, philanthro- 
pists and radical humanists. In some respects, they excelled 
the kings of the three great royal dynasties of ancient Tamil 
nadu. 7 
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The Pattern of Political Structure 
: in the Sangam Age 


T. K. VENKATA SUBRAMANIAN 


Patterns of Government are the result of human endeavour. 
An organised Government is one of the essential attributes ofa 
civilised community. Governmental structures arise bearing on 
the environment in which they germinate and grow. : That 
accounts for the prevalence of a wide variety, of political struc- 
tures. The growth is conditioned by factors like social structure, 
economic aspirations, personality formation, political behaviour 
and the like. 
central concern of political theory from the Greeks on, to the 
present day. Of late, studies of non-Western Governments and 
politica] processes engage the attention of scholars. The impulse 
toward sampling more completely the Universe of man's experi- 
ence with Politics has led to the study of the political systems of 


the past, based on available historical studies or on original 
historical research. 


This paper is one such modest attempt to analyse the 
process of political development during the Sangam Age: 
perhaps the earliest known experiment of the Tamils. The focus 
of the study is on performance, interaction and behaviour. Such 
a study enables us to locate the dynamic forces that helped tbe 
formation of the polity wherever they exist-the Social class 
culture, economic and social change, in political elites or in 
environment. It does not mean disregard of formal institutions» 
but rather a concern with them in so far as they reflect or influ- 
ence political action, : : 
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Historical experience of early times of political systems as 
wellas the environmental changes to which they are exposed 
affect their propensities for change and set limits on which they 
can change. In Tamilakam of the Sangam age, political func- 
tions are handle intermittently and diffusely by social structures 
such as kinship or status groups. The pattern of development is 
associated with capability and response to various environ- 
mental pressures and internal aspirations. The pattern tends to 
be an Omni functional social system. There are no clear bounda- 
ries between the economic, the pelitical and the religious 
systems of action. Changes in the division of labour and in 
orientation appropriate for these different forms of social action 
are intermittent. The boundaries between them are not drawn 
with any clarity, noris there any clear awareness among the 
people of the shift from one form of action to the other. 


Political pattern 


Tamil polity was made of dominant crowned monarchs and 
subordinate chieftains. The dominance and subordination were 
of varying duration and magnitude. The subordination of the 
chieftains mainly consisted in the smallness of the territory they 
ruled over and the consequent inferiority in their military and 

‘economic resources. This subordination was the result of histo- 
rical tradition, was tacit and granted when necessary and witb- 
held when possible, so that attempts by Chieftains to free them- 
selves from monarchical suzerainty and counter attempts by 
kings to enforce their hegemony over the recalcitrant chiefs were 
a continuous political process marked by large-scale as well as 
petty warfare. This condition is faithfully reflected in the 
literature as well as epigraphy of the Tamil country. 


The Kings Muventar 


Of the Muventar (Three Crowned Monarchs) who ruled 
over Tamilakam, the Cholas, excelled because of their control 
over the fully irrigated fertile Kaveri basin and delta ( Marutam). 
The pandyas ruled over the predominantly pastoral (Mullai) and 
the littoral tracts (Neital) and the Cheras over the hilly country 
in the west (Kurinci). The extent ofthe territory over which 
each of the three Crowned Kings held sway was never constant. 
With every change that political affairs took, their fortunes tog 
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changed. Though antiquity for these monarchs is claimed from 
the dawn of time, Monarchy seems to be the result ofa long 
process of evolution.! In the Institution of Monarchy, we dis. 
cover that the system had acquired uniformity and certain 
amount of unwritten sanctity. 


The Chieftains 


The Classics describe the Crowned monarchs as Ventar, 
Mudiyudaiya-Ventar, Muracu-mulanku tanai Muventar.3 The 
expression ‘Ventar and‘Velir’ is repeatedly used in the Classics.? 
The commentators believe that **Muracu and Mudi’’ (Drum and 
Crown) are the conventiona! royal paraphernalia and affirm that 
the Chieftains did not possess them.* The Classics make expli- 

‘cit references to the Chieftains not along with the Muventar but 
apart from them. In all other respects, the Chieftains have been 
more or less autocratic, who led the army on occasion of war 
and ruled the land during peace. Some of them were equal in 
prowess to them Muventar. 

Structural organisation 


That this political structure was not permanent in Character 
but transitory in nature is proved by the subsequent history of 
Tamilakam. This marks but a stage in political development: 
In the early centuries of the Christian era Tamilakam consisted 
of a number of autonomous kinship or lineage units. There 
were many tribes and leaders of those tribes held sway over 
demarcated territories of their own. The tribe itself had no 
explicit political organisation or structure.® But each one of the 
component lineage segments was a self governing unit. When 
conflicts arose between the different segments, some informal 
political arranggment became possible. 


This segmentary linea 


ge arrangment or set up was more 
comple 


x than merely patriarchal in form. The local units tended 
o have the same powers as the paramount chief. Some of the 
Chieftains claimed equality of status with the Muventar. Mainly 
it was possible for the Chieftains either because of their prowess 
or matrimonial alliances. The nature of the bondage between 


the chieftains and the Muventar though not explicitly categorised . 


in the literary sources, the chieftains of the Sangam epoch can 
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be grouped for historical purposes under three heads; the 
Independents, the M nor, and the Refractory. The first were 
masters of politically demarcated areas over which they exerci- 
sed sovereign sway. The second, though possessing definite 
areas of their own were often subordinates, if not always, paying 
tribute to one or other of Muventar or to a major independent 
chief. The third were those commanders of armed retinues, who 
having no definite ancestral areas of their own often shifted 
their allegiance from one tothe other of the above said Kings 
or Chiefs either for wage or other sentimental considerations. 


The first category can again be classified into Velir and 
Non-Velir,the former having mutual marital relationship with 
the Muventar; giving and taking brides mutually and the latter 
possessing perhaps the right of giving only but not of taking 
brides. This apparently small distinctioa had yet deeper social 
and political impact especially on the laws (conventional) of 
succession and participation in religious rituals. While it was 
permitted for a high placed man to take a bride from a group 
placed lower in status than his, the off-spring of this union 
would belong to the Family (Kudi) of the bride only. But the 
marriage of a high-placed brides with a male belonging to a 
lower station thau hers would fail to receive social sanction. 
Therefore when ‘Mutual Give and Take of brides’ took place 
between a King and Velir, absolute equality of status was 
implied, There was the theoretical possibility of a scion of Velir 
succeeding some day or other to the throne of the King.” If on 
the otherhand there was no chance for a Chieftain to become a 
bridegroom of a monarch’s house, the status inferiority was 
patent. Among the chieftains themselves this distinction struck 
roots as any violation of it might involve a lose of status in the 
royal courts. These persisting and aristocratic and lineage elites 
formed an important structural component cf the Sangam 
polity. They tended to resist centralisation, regulation and 
extraction. These charecteristics point out the fact of the nascent 
political process of the prospect of a bureaucratic empire. With 
efflux of time, along with structural and cultural changes there 
was an increase in the extractive, regulative and symbolic 
capabilities of the political systems of the post Kadunkon period. 
The establishment of Kingdoms suggest that they developed out 
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of situations in which a particular lineage group established 
control over other clans or out of situations in which a 
wandering militarily powerful band conquered less powerful 
groups and subjected them to control as 1002 as it was possible, 
We do not hear of such elite during the Pallava or the first 
Pandyan period. This indicates that the period from the sixth 
to the ninth century witnessed a centuralisation of monarchical 
power and the reduction of the traditional chieftains to the posit- 
ion of royal officers. In the later half of the ninth and early half 
of the tenth centuries. we hear of a few important feudatories 
like the Banas the Sambavarayas, the Muttaraiyar and number 
of other chieftains. Their rise must be attributed to the weak- 
ness of the centre and laxity at the periphery of the Kingdoms 
encouraging rebellion and eventually independence. The 
difference between the Sangam and post Sangam times is that, in 
the earlier period the Chieftains were traditionally organised 
political factor with recognised rights and duties and not a 
product of monarchical weakness. In later times, the chieftains 
started as royal officers or governors of provinces, who 
exploiting the weakness of the centre grew at its cost. 


Political ideals 


The original Tamilian concept of Kingship seems to have 
been but an expanded form of independent chieftaincy, tribal 
in character. The comparative isolation and freedom from 
foreign "interference were the major causes of this political 
complacency which did not at all dream of any sort of world 
rulership. It was perhaps . the Ramayana that first generated 
the very idea of a possible over lord (Indra or Ravaneswata) 
who could’ become the Rajadhiraja or Maventar (Great King) of 
the whole of Bharatha-varsha whose motive for conquest Was 
not the exploitation of the neighbour's resources but to get the 
verbal honour of being called Maventar. This related ambition 
led to early Tamilian Kings under taking Yattiras of conquest 
even up to the Himalayas. This idea of conquest influenced even 
the smallest of chieftains. That was also one of the major causes 
of many internal wars. In this resepect, the political set up of 
the early Tamils may be described as traditional (primitive) 
exposed to environmental challenges. This not only affected 
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their propensities for change but also set limits on the ways in 
which they can change. 


The interaction of one Political ideal with another in its 
environment normally results in the development of a 
specialized bureaucracy and a professional army. In the case of 
the Tamil Sangam politv we find nzither. In Tamilakam, the 
rulers responded to climates initiated within their own societies. 
The Tamilian warmly advocated martial glory. He stands up for 
a fight to a finish. The number of people employed in military 
services was small. compared to those of later times. Their 
equipment and training were not ofa specialised character.® 
Perhaps well-built men mostly of the hilly and desert regions 
were enrolled in the army. The Sangam Classics mention that 
the Malavar, Mallar, and Maravar formed the martial classes 
recruited for service.? There were also others employed for 
discharging lighter responsibilities connected with war. The 
Iyavar served as drum-beaters.1° Reference is also found to the 
Vayavar who sometimes served as durm-beaters, but at others 
as soldiers of battle. z 

Some of the chieftaincies were filled by the Commander of 
the royal armies. Titles like Enati prove this fact.!! The kings 
created new type of chiefs and bestowed on them a part of their 
fresh conquests for occasional military services. The Chieftains 
were loyal and rendered military service. In lieu of a regular 
salary, they held estates and became petty rulers under their 
sovereigns Kudavar, Kuttuvar, Atiyar, Utiyar, Malayar, Puliyar, 
Villor, Kuravar, Malavar and Konkar seem to have been in, 
affiliation with the Cheras. Others like Paratavar, Kosar and the 
like were in affiliation with Cholas and Pandyas. But these. 
affiliations do not appear to have been constant, the tribal 
chiefs changing sides whenever it suited their purposes 
Recruitment froma particular tribe or ethnic group is 
illustrative of particularistic criteria of recruitment. Selection 
from royal and aristocratic chieftaincies illustrates recruitment 
by ascription or status. The historical sociology of recruitment 
gives a fascinating example of the rulers having sought to select 
staff upon whom they could rely. These military officials were 
required to hold loyalty to their ruler above loyalty to their 
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family, clan, or status groups- Such a recruitment brough into, 
political roles, people with different propensities, interestst 
values and attitudes. It had a positive impact on the performance 
of the Sangam monarchs whose claim to glory lasted only for a 
short period and they had tochange whenever the politica] 
Kaleidoscope received a tilt. 
The king 
The kings of the land were largely a group of war-like 
rugged romantic tribal chieftains who held away over terrains 
running from the hills to the sea and patronised learned men 
who sang ballads and panegyrics about them. The Arasar was 
atthe top of the ladder of social hierarchy. Several foctors 
contributed to the pre-eminent position. 1) Venerablem men 
blessed the king in stereotyped benedictions such as **may you 
be blessed with as many years of royal life as the grains of sand 
on the shores of the sea’’+8Sometimes professional flatterers and 
courtiers praised the ruler. This tradition known as  Mudal 
Vaiyi was concerned with describing the ancestry of the king.!? 
2) Prowess in war, immutable justice, protection ofthe poor, 
liberality and piety were all spoken of as a leader's attributes. 
His foremost duty was the protection of his followers and herein 
Jay the clue for the solidarity of the monarchical institution 
during the period of transition. 3) A basic assumption that 
strengthened monarchy was the equation of kings with Gods, 
especially Vishnu.!* This situation is designated Poovai Nilai 
in Tamil literary convention. Not only was the king invested with 
divinity, but his status and power depended on an implied 
contract between the people and the Gods. The Muventar parti- 
cularly claimed descent from one or the other of the famous 
Solar or Lunar dynasties immortalised in the Epics and the 
Puranas. There are litarary traditions of some scion or there of 
the above ‘dynasties marrying princess’ of Tamilakam. Even 2 
divine king was not infallible . 4) The kings wore garlands (both 
totemic and military) while at court and in the field of battle. 
They wore anklets which signified valour. They sat on thrones 
which represented royal dignity.18 5) The royal umbrella 
represented the king's sovereignty. If the army lost it in the 
field of battle, it was its greatest humiliation. The whisk too was 
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a necessary paraphernalia in the royal court. We learn how the 
Chera inscribed his bow-emblem on the Himalayas. The tiger 
emblem of the Cholas is likewise referred to. 19 6) Though not 
analogous to those of their counterparts in the North, who were 
Kshathriyas (Dvijas) they did perform sacrifices like Rajasuya. 
These sacrifices were symbolic of the prowess of the performer 
and performed to confer more fame and prosperity. 


Powers and Duties 


The king as well as the Chieftain had no clearly defined 
limits to his power of Government. Kingship was not an office 
nora magistracy with a certain sphere of duty and limit of 
action. It was rather a social position with various grades 
depending on varying wealth and expecting rather than 
demanding reverence, obedience and tribute from all men of 
lower station. The Muventar combined in themselves not only 
the practices, beliefs, and other social forces of the ancient 
Tamils, but also the new ones of the North Indian monarchs. It 
is true that a few internal conservative elements resisted such 
eclectic tendencies. But by and large the unobjectionable and 
finer aspects penetrated the political stratum. A fusion resulted 
though this fusion was restricted to the urbanised, intellectual 
and sophisticated in the society. 


The ‘royal duties’ and patterns of life though not histori- 
cally recorded could be called from incidental statments in the 
poems. There was the political concept that the “King was the 
pilot of the ship of the state.''!* The piloting was a hazardous 
and often thankless job. The perpetual concern about the 
welfare of the subjects which the king showed was ‘Nattam’. 
This was different from Sulchi (Araicci) that is diplomacy. 
‘Royal Justice’ was another important concept in Nattam since 
the opposite of it (injustice) was tyranny. 


An analysis of the office of the king shows that it was 
rather a social position. It was a hallowed institution. The 
Venter signified more than a hereditary chieftain and his power 
at home rested simply on sacred sentiments. That there was 
minimal role differentiation is amply proved by the duties dis- 
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charged by the king. The leader came to occupy the highest 
place (authority) and his followers faithfully supported him, 
The founding myths characteristic of the leader in segmentary 
systems suggest that they developed out of necessity when a 
particular lineage group tried to establish. control over other 
clans in the same area or a wandering, militarily powerful 
band conquered less powerful groups. !9 


The social position of the king is brought out by the implied 
contract between the people and the Gods. Two factors were 
emphasized as essential, one was Punishment (Danda in 
Sanskrit) and the other Duty (Dharma). The unrighteous 
could never prosper. Thus inthe sphere of pure politics, 
Monarchy supplied war - leadership and social captaincy. 
Cultural secularisation was implicit in social captaincy. Social 
Captaincy certainly called for a direct relationship between the 
ruler and the ruled. The King had to consider the entire King- 
dom as one Jarge family and share intimately and personally all 
their joys and sorrows and be ever a source or inspiration to 
them. If matters of difference and discord arose, the necessity 
for unity and amity was emphasized in order to establish 
concord. Thus welded, the people shared the national joys and 
sorrows,looked upon all men as equal and lived a cohesive, and 
mutually responsive life. 


The capacity of the king to mobilize and extract resources 
and to regulate behaviour, though substantially higher than that 
of the tribal system, was not high as that of the large scale 
empires: One of the reasons for this was the absence ofan 
established military system and organised bureaucracy. The 
ability of the king to enforce his demands was relatively limited. 
This was at least in part due to the mixture of household and 
bureaucratic forms of organisation. It was also attributable (0 
the fact that this was a pre-literate society. Which meant that 
effective records could not be kept. The absence of a money 
economy made it difficult to accumulate resources.!? Much of 
the tax revenue was in the form of agricultural produce which 
had to be distributed and consumed quickly. 
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The commoners were the beneficiaries of what may be called 
‘non-material distribution’. Among the psychological distri- 
butions were the show of pomp, rite, symbolism and ceremony: 
The custom of celebrating the birth-day of the leader may be 
cited as an instance. Maduraik Kanchi speaks of the jubilant 
manner in which the people celebrated Nannan’s birthday, 20 
These festivals linked the whole society together and established 
its relation to its sacred and laudable origins. The symbolic 
capacity seems to have been quite substantial. The population 
on the whole was loyal and submissive. There was the effort to 
make the king appear to be a man of extra - ordinary power and 
sacred virtue. Royal ceremonies performed at the palace since 
dawn to night were calculated 10 enhance his personality. The 
possession of the drum (Muracu) is of great significance in 
this respect-A striking feature about them is their extravagance, 
liberality, extended not only to poets and bards but also simple 
creatures like peacock and botanical creeper. Such acts of 
generosity should normally make the pairon the laughing stock. 
The Sangam poets praise these men and christen the act as 
Kodai madam (mistranslated as Foolish Largesee). 


Probable Origin of the Institutioa 


The Tamil expression Ko is used to refer to kings in 
general. Kon was a variant of Ko. It meant leader or 
King. P. T. Srinivasa [yengar makes the suggestion that the 
word Kon is derived from Kol or rod, the’ badge of the 
herdsman and that the royal sceptre was the later develop- 
ment of the herds' man's rod which became the symbol 
of authority.?! This is indeed a shrewd guess but lacks 
the vigour of historical reasoning. The Sangam Classics 
picture for us, in outline at least, the features of the 
kingship of a new born state. 


It is probable that an institution which existed long 
before the rise of the Muventar should have been accepted 
as an heirloom by the earliest ‘statesmen’. That monarchy 
of the time was the result of evolution can best be studied 
by comparing three different forms of it, which - roughly 
represent three successive stages in its history. This is 
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discernible in the Sangam poems. lt is not a mysterious 
transference process, but the result of social economic 
development. 


The Sangam era witnessed the transition from tribal to 
village economy with a parallel development of society, 
likewise. The process of evolution has kept pace with the 
changing patterns of Economic and social behaviour, from 
tribal to a higher level of society. Evidences reflect a set 
of attitudes which categorically define the problems, as 
problems which human beings can solve which no longer 
be left to fate. Thus process of Economic and social change 
affected directly several components of political structure. 


The Purananuru and Patirruppattu give us the idea of 
a society tending towards the development of organised 
administration under a form of Government called Ventu. 
But it is to be admitted that there is not much evidence 
of the life of the fully formed state during the second 
stage namely Chieftaincy.?? The factor that strikes us most 
is that there are kings of all degrees ranging from a 
Senguttuvan credited with a North-Indian expedition to 8 
peace-loving Pari. Probably here we get a warning against 
the mistake of supposing that there is anything of the 
nature of an established and irrecovable system of Govern- 
ment to be discovered in the Sangam Classics. 


Asoka, the Mauryan King refers to the Muventar as inde- 
pendent states: beyond the southern frontier.28 Before him 
Kautilya spoke of Pandya Kavataka and the lucrative trade bet- 
ween the North and southern states.2* Evidently the Tamilian 
states must have started functioning certainly before the Maur- 
yan Revolution.®® In all probability the Tamil states could have 
been in existence a few centuries before the Revolution. The 
formation of Chieftaincies should have preceded atleast by 4 
couple of centuries- It is also reasonable to suppose that the 
Tamil States would have become important enough to 0817 
Asoka’s mention only after a long period of probation al 
infancy. After a few centuries of much unsettled condition, tbe 
could have stabilized themselves. The feudatories must ba 
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enjoyed great popularity during the interval only to be finally 
overpowered by the Muventar. Strikingly enough, this is also 
the period when the tribal states and Republics of North India 
crystallised into the well-marked Kingdoms in the Indus valley 
and the Gangetic valley. 


The Tamil autocracies described in the Anthologies must 
have certainly been’ preceded by another type of political organi- 
sation which could have been Republican in character. The 
territorial expansion ofthe peaceful agricultural communities 
seem to have placed themselves under leaders of military 
prowess. They later on must have turned autocratic, pure and 
simple and robbed the communities of their original rights and 
powers. Praying upon these pioneer leaders the chieftaincies 
must have come into existence. They incourse of time must 
have been appropriated by the Muventar, and partly incorporated 
in the political structure. 


Political Elites 


‘Royal Justice’ an important implied Tamilian concept of 
Nattam was referred to earlier as the opposite of it was tyranny. 
A pre-requisite to the discharge of this sacred duty is Law. 
making. There is no mention of the processs of Law-making 
anywhere. It was only customary law that was admini- 
stered. Custom must have got modified in the normal course 
without any direct process of legislation. Law-making or rule- 
making was not viewed as a legitimate function of the political 
system. It tended to be a derivative of the rule-application and 
rule-adjudication functions. Through the application of custom 
to specific cases, general rules emerged and were slowly elabor- 
ated and changed as the Kingdom encountered and coped with 


novel problems. 


Certain classes of poople enjoyed the freedom to admonish 
the King in respect of what they should do under given circum- 
stances. This privilege was utilised to the fullest extent and 
seems to have been given and exercised by learned brahmins, 
poets of a higher order and officials of certain cadre and some 
of the elders of the land-generally those who constituted the 
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‘Elite? of the land. Wise men in the royal court (Sanror) misseq 
no opportunity to impress on the king his duties. 


The poets and panegyrics had extra-ordinary influence over 
their patrons. They were held in high esteem by the rulers who 
priced their enlogistic verses fabove everything else. The bards 
held positions of high trust and often instrumental in warding 
off unnecessary blood-shed.28 Many succeeded in putting an 
end to impending conflicts.?? Some poets stimulated the military 
ardour of their patrons and thereby stimulated hostilities.?8 
Another bard prays for the long life not only of his patron but 
also his adversaries in fight because the latter are likely to give 
his patron lord, ample scope for the exhibition of his military 
Skill.?9 The poetess Avvaiyar was such a devoted friend of the 
Chieftain Atikaman Neduman Anji and stood by him that he sent 
her once on an ambassadorial duty to Tondaiman of Kanchi. A 
war was imminent between the two. Avvai went to Kanchi and 
by her tact succeeded in averting the war.?? An interesting 
instance is provided by an episode that could be pieced 
together from scattered verses in the Purananuru.9! It recounts 
how a civil war between an aged king and his two sons who 
hungered for his empty chair was averted and how thereafter 
the King abdicated and decided toend his life by fasting 
Some of his faithful nobles and poets joined the King in 
this act of self-immolation. This episode raises interesting 
questions both as regards its dateas its value as a document 
throwing light on the influence that the poet had on the 
Kingdom. 


When Vaiyavikkoperumpehan, the Chieftain of Potini, 
abandoned his virtuous wife on account of his infatuation 
for a dancing girl leading poets like Kapilar and Paranat 
boldly interceded with the Chieftain and succeeded in winnils 
him over to the righteous path.3? When the Muventar 0 
Tamilakam mounted a joint assault on Parambu, the 
principality of the Chieftain Pari, Kapilar the court poet 
stayed within the Parambu and relieved the acute foo 
shortage within the fort by sending out trained parrots t 
fetch food graips from the standing crops in distant fields: 
After the fall of Pari, he took charge of his daughters: 
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The children of Malaiyaman, Tirumutikkari were captured by 
Kulamurrattutunjiya Killivalavan and they were about to be 
thrown. to the elephants to be trampled upon. But 
Kovurkilar the poet interceded on behalf of the Children 
and saved them ?* 


The status of the elite has to be evaluated from two 
points of view-ritual status and actual status in terms of 
economic power. The poets and military commanders were 
recipients of royal gifts which increased their economic status. 
That the king was at liberty io give away the revenues is 
clear from the gifts of Jmayavaramban aud Narmuti to their 
respective poets.99 Perhaps the lands given to Kapilar and 
Kannanar were royal domains The beginning of the big land- 
lord(Janmi) might be traced, to the Cheraman’s rewards to the 
poets, and the settlement of the Brahmins by Atukotpattu 
and Selvakatunko. The Elite Sanror should have gradually 
become powerful economically. They were recognised for 
their knowledge of the letters and the rewards were on 
merit. 

The four Vedic branches of Brahmanical religion were 
already having a place in Tamil society. The Brahmins 
performed Vedic fire sacrifices. But the influence of the Brahmins 
was limited only to the upper strata ofsociety. By and large 
the Velan Ananku and primitive rituals were popular with the 
masses. Hence the ritual status of the Brahmins or indigenous 
priests was not enough to elevate him to the status of an Elite. 
At any rate the officiating brahmin at royal sacrifices did not 
command the status of the North Indian priest. Hence ritual 
Status in early Tamilakam was not a pass port to the honour 
of an Elite to command reverence from the king. 


Such information that the Classics provide gives us an idea 
of the influence that the ‘Elite’ had over the ruler. The response 
of the political elites to particular situations was unpredictable. ' 
Some kind of responses lead to accommodation of new demands, 
while other responses lead to disaster. Secure of confidence 
and royal support some unscrupulous bards played one party 
against the other. Sometimes the demands become so intense 
-that no response could result in peaceful accommodation, In 
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the transitional early Tamilian society, the Elite served ag an 
agency to create and structure new norms of behaviour. The 
Elite played a considerable part in the rule-application and rule 
adjudication functions. 


Political Divisions 


Tamilakam was divided into Nadus like Chola Nadu, Chera 
Nadu, Pandya Nadu, Tond 84 Nadu, Kongu Nadu and the like 
Kurram as a territorial division was a group of villages (Ur) 
Muttur Kurram, Milalai-Kurram are some of the divisions men- 
tioned in the Purananuru.?9 It is difficult to say if Kottam' 
(Goshtam) was after all a corruption of the Kurram (Kottam= 
Kodu+am) meaning a ‘protécted place or assembly hall’ - 
comparable to a Manram or Sirrur Manram with a protective 
fence or wall added. 


Evidences of villagers looking after local affairs are avai- 
Jable in the Classics. For transacting public business they met 
in Potu-yil (literally, common place). Wandering bards and 
poets on their mission to meet kings and Chieftains while 
passing through villages rested in these public places. There 
was a sort of policing of these villages and the watch and ward 
went round the place during nights with lamp in hand.9? It is 


also claimed that a poem in Akananuru (poem 77)refers pointedly 
to the Kudayolai system. 


From what has been described so far based on available 
literary evidences at our command, the absence of a well settled 
administrative machinary (Bureaucracy) is patent *Bureaucrati- 
zation’ is the very essence of political progress.29 Bureaucracy’ 
refers to the elaborate organisation through which rule-makers 
or rulers seek to implement their decisions. In Tamil polity of 
the Sangam-age, there is no such mention in the Classics of an 
elaborate organisation. Evidently the King or Chieftain must 
have relied upon prestige, persuasion, or material inducement 
as a way of his orders carried out or his requests fulfilled. 


The life of the people is essentially rural and wealth is 
reckoned by flocks and herds and we find few traces of the 
public interest and concentrated population that characterise 4 
modern state. Perhaps we may provisionally conclude that tlie 
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State appears ripe indeed for formation but not yet really 
formed. All the materials are there, but the building as yet is 
not complete. If this is granted the Classics picture for us in 
outline at least the features of the Kingship of a new-born state. 
The demand for political action has been limited. Mostly 
War-leadership required political action, but the causes for war 
was neither Economic nor religious touching the general 
interests of the populace but the causes were personal. The 
conflicts are sometimes petty and insignificant, but they loom 
larged in the eyes of the public when the parties involved in 
them are men of rank or distinction. Thus when we speak of 
war, we are reminded not of petty scuffles but some military 
action of greater import and with more serious consequences. 


Craving for power and desire for expansion seem to have 
motivated war in some instances. The most important cause 
pernaps is the love for fame. The disparaging talk indulged in 
by the adversary is also a cause for war. The Kings promptly 
crushed disobedience and defiance of every kind.  Refusalto 
give girls in marriage on the demand of Kings and Chiefs was 
yet another cause of war.*? Sometimes, the jealousy born of 
the greatness or fame of an adversary, was aiso an inducement 
to wage war. The three Kings of Tamilakam mounted a joint 
offence against the Chieftain Pari merely because the latter 
acquired great renown as a benign ruler and munificent giver. 
Religious and commercial rivalries are almost absent as far as 
the evidences from the Classics go. 


Demands for political action (Interest Articulation) 
depended on personal motives. Sometimes the Elite tickled the 
vanity of the ruler and stimulated such demands. Traditional 
patterns of behaviour-social, economic, religious, familial and 
political were still in vogue. Hence the demand for political 
action from the populace was very little. The flow of demands 
into the political system was not handled by specialised agencies 
but by poets and others (Elite), family and lineage heads ; To a 
sympathetic student of Sangam Literature it would be clear that 
the ethical, moral and spiritual virtues that were formulated by 
the exemplars (Elite) were not theoretical, but indeed were an 
jnevitable code of social behaviour for people. The virtues and 
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gracious qualities that were inculcated by the Elite into royalty 
and laity alike were the real sheet anchor on which the stamina 
of the society and its genius for a perpetual regeneration of 
these values were based. 


The picture that we are able to get of the political set up of 
the Sangam age presents the following characteristics. The 
state appears ripe for formation but not yet really formed. The 
political scene consists of dominant crowned monarchs as well 
as Chieftains. The Chieftains were a traditionally organised 
political factor and not a product of monarchical weakness, 
The structure was exposed to environmental challenges. There 
is neither a specialised bureaucracy nor a specialised army. It 
reflects the multifunctional characteristic of Kingships and 
Chieftainships of primitive and traditional societies. Ascription 
of particular statuses and diffuse and particularistic relationships 
are noticeable. The political ‘Elites? played a considerable 
part in influencing the leader. Demand for political action 
arose out of personal considerations or on the persuasion 
of the Elite and seldom generated from the masses. The system 
was authoritarian and paternalistic and specialised political 
input structures were conspicuously limited or absent. The 
„extractive capability took the form of service and tribute. Law- 
making being absent. Law had to be discovered and admini- 
stered. The enforcement of ‘Law discovered? was mostly by 
the attendants of the king and not by a specialised officialdom. 
The ‘adjudication and rule application was done by the king 
guided by the Elite. with all these limitations when compared 
to chronologically later systems the extractive, regulative, 
distributive, symbolic and responsive capabilities were consider- 
able. In addition to the produce of his own royal estates, the 
king received a portion of the harvest and of livestock, gifts 
: from subordinates, war-booty taxes on Caravans and foreign 
traders, labour levies on his population for the maintenance and 
. repaire of royal estates and palaces- The distributive capability 
was in part tied up with the extractive capability and symbolic- 
capability. The commoners were the beneficiaries of non- 
material distribution. In general, the system tended to make 
the King appear to be a man of extra-ordinary power and 
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sacred virtue. The population was on the whole loyal and ` 


submissive. 


In Sangam Polity, the ‘Chieftainces’ are specialised 
components of a larger and relatively integrated whole but come 
very close to being independent political arrangements. Feudal 
systems (though at a higher level of differentiation and seculari- 
zation) tend to be loosely related aggregations of relatively 
independent patrimonial systems. The term ‘Feudalism’ has 
been used with a wide variety of meanings.'? The typical his- 
torical origins of feudal systems help us explain their characteri- 
stics.** Since they occur at the margin of disintegrating civili- 
zations, the forms of Government tend to be more advanced 
than those of primitive and tribal systems. The component 
units of these systems tend to be patrimonial in character; each 
vassal tends to be the lord over his lands and peasants. If 
feudal systems are to be understood as arising out of previously 
existing centralized bureaucratic empires, the Sangam political 
structure is not certainly Feudalistic. 


During the Sangam age in Tamil history, we find a transi- 
tion of the tribal society into a higher form of stable political 
organisation. It is certainly not the revival of a society whose 
polity has gone into extreme disintegration. In the case of 
Feudalism the disintegrating polity had always been a great 
empire. The nuclear part of the Sangam society gains its 
political vigour without resort to feudal methods. Feudalism 
is a phenomenon of the margin of a civilised society fallen into 
decline. But in the case of the sangam polity,the entire society 
is ripe for the formation of the state in which the leaders 


status, power and influence have become more or less well- 


defined and crystallised. 


Max Weber, the German sociologist distinguishes three 
main types of traditional authority namely patriarchal, patrimo- 
nial and Feudal. A patriarchal system of authority is one in 
which membership is based on Kinship and inwhich authority 
is exercised by the eldest male. It is characterized by the 
complete absence of administrative staff. A patrimonial system 
is one in which there is an administrative staff, specialized roles 
and offices of one kind or another which are directly controlled 
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by the ruler. Feudalism is defined by Weber as a System of 
relations of purely personal loyalty between a lord and his 
vassals. Both lord and vassals are patrimonial rulers; they are 
loosely articulated one with the other by bonds of mutua] 
obligation. In Weber's threefold classification of traditional 
authority, the significant dimensions of variation are Structural 
differentiation and autonomy of parts. 


From the information in the Sangam works, as said before, 
three stages are discernible in the evolution of Monarchy, 
namely Tribal leadership, Chieftaincy and nascent monarchy 
(Arasu) represented by the office of the Muventar. Sangam 
polity cannot be described as feudalistic. It embeds some 
characteristics of a patriarchal and patrimonial systems. From 
the detailed analysis of a polity, it is evident that it resembled a 
segmentary lineage system more complex than merely patriarchal 
or patrimonial. It approximates a pyramidal arrangment, fluid 
in nature primarily because it was transitional and secon- 
darily because it changed too frequently with every tilt of the 
kaleidoscope effected by neverending internecine wars. We can 
not also jump to the conclusion that nothing was definitive nor 
concrete. "The political jolts and frequert overturns did not 
break the chain of development of the 
into a social captain exhibiting feautures of a monarchical 
System. The office of the King was the product of internal 
demands social and economic ofa society getting itself trans- 
formed into higher strata of political structures, incorporating 
in the growth proccess traditional pattern and the environ- 
mental challenges. To this extent it was native to the soil, 
nurtured by the culture of the Tamilian society of that early 


epoch. It can best be described asan Omnifunctional Social 
System. 


tribal leader evolving 
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NOTES 


A contrary view was expressed by the author of the 
Tinnevelly Gazetteer (Pate) who quotes an old legend. A 
similar view was «expressed by Dr. Caldwell in his 
History of Tinnevelly about the origins of the Chola, 
Pandya and Chera monarches. According to these tradi- 
tions there had been originally but one monarch ruling 
over the entire Tamilnadu from a place on the eastern 
coast of the Tinnevelly District and that he divided his 
land among his three sons-Chola, Chera and Pandya. 
Caldwell placed his theory on a story in Tamraparani 
Mahathmya, a Sanskrit work of uncertain date but 
certainly not earlier than the 17th Century A. D. It 
is very likely that the author of the Mahatmya had 
taken his clue from the Uttarakanda of the Ramayana 
where it is stated that a Nairritya (South western 
regional ruler) chief by name Sukesa had divided 
his territories into three over each of which he 
appointed one of his three sons Malyavan, Sumali 
and Mali. ; 
Purananuru : 35 (3-4) 

Patirruppattu 30 (30-31) ; 49 (7-8);75 (94-95); 88 (13-14) 
Ventarum Velirum. 

Tolkappiyam : Poruladikaram 626, 638 

Tirayans of Kanchi, Malayamans of Koval, Atikamans 
of Takadur, Marans of Mokur, Ayes of Nancil and 
the rest. 

There had been a number of corporate tribes such 
as Kurumbar, Oliyar, Vedar, Irular, Eyinar and 
others. More dominating are the Kosar, Konkar 
etc. 

Purananuru 97, 298. 

Pattinappalai 1, 231 

Tolkappiyam-Akattinai (30)—Nacchinarkkiniyar Com- 
mentary, p. 97. The expression Makat-Kodal literally 
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14, 
15. 
16. 


17. 
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means ‘marrying the daughter’ Uruvappahrer lancet. 
chenni married the daughter of Alundur Vel. His son 
Karikal Peruvalattan married the daughter of Nankur 
Vel. His daughter Conai (Manakkilli) is the mother 
of Senkuttuvan Chera. 


Mention is made of the four-fold army chariots 
and cavalry were weak and the elephants had only 
very limited role. The infantry was the main stay 
of the army. 


Atikaiman Neduman Anci, one of the last seven 
philanthropists | Kadaiyelu Vallals) was a chief of 
the Malavar. 

(Mallar) Patirruppattu: 43 : 25 

(Maravar) Narrinai : 18 : 5-6 

Patirruppattu s 17 : 7 

Narrinai : 113 : 10-1 

Choliya Enathi Thirukkuttuvan : Puram 394 
Purananuru.: 343, 9, 43, 55, 361, 371, 198 


The Benedictions were replicas of the older Vedic 
slogans of the Taittareya Aranyaka : **Swasti- 
prajabhyah paripalayantam Nayena Margena Mahim 
Mahisah : Go Brahmaneybhyah subamastu Nityam. 
Loka-samasta sukine bhavantu’’, 


(Let there „be Universal peace ; Let the 


Brahmins 
and cows prosper - 


Let all live happily for ever) 
Purananuru : 8, 56, 59, 374 


Purananuru : 6, 17, 367, 50, 31 


Ibid : 33, 39, 59, 174. These are all a direct reflection 
of the indigenous and tribal features. The Ar or Atti 
flower pertained to the Cholas and their tiger 


emblem is most probably traceable to the wild feline 
Species that would have infested the 


of the major and Southern parts o 
pre-Christian centuries, 


swampy marshes 
f Kaveri-delta in 


Purananuru : 2, 13, 22, 35, 70, 1, 15, 157, 185 : 
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18. 


19. 


20, 


330 


26. 


Vide Supra Poovai Nilai and Kudal Vaiyai. 

Stanzas 201 and 202 of Purananuru are addressed by 
the poet Kapilar to the Chieftain Jrunkovel. The 
Chieftains’ ancestors were the rulers of well-fortified 
Tuvarai for forty nine generations. He was known 
by the title Pulikadimal. In poem 202, the poet 
curses the chieftain for declining to marry his wards 
and vows that he would settle them in Evvi’s ancient 
family of Velir. 

Some indigenous coins seen to have been used. 
Akananuru 363 : 8; Kuruntokai 67: 4). Some Kasus 
have also been unearthed with words *Zinman Yetiran 
Sendan A’’. But definite data regarding their denomi- 
nation and exchange value are not known. Barter 
appears to have been in vogue. Reference to the use 
of coins as media of exchange are very few. Unminted 
solid gold was gifted to poets, Brahmins and Panar. 
Maduraik Kanchi : 618-619. The Classics describe 
festivals like Pongal (Narrinai 22), Villavan Vilavu 
(Kalittokai 27 : 24), Indra vila (Ainkurunura 62: 1), 
festivals connected with inflow of fresh water and rise 
of floods (Paripada! 6 : 11-15), Ullivifavu (Akananuru 
365:16-18)Panguni Vilavu(Akananuru 137 : 139) Puntodai 
Vila Akananuru 187; 5-10) Kodiyar Vilavu (Akananuru 
352 : 4-6) 

History of the Tamils, (Madras, 1929) P 10 (f. n) 


T. V. Kuppuswami; Sangam Chieftains and their times 
(Ph. D. Thesis unpublished) Kerala University - 1977- 
Trivandrum. 

Asoka: 273-232 B. C. 

Also known as Chanakya and Vishnukoha author of 
Arthasasthra, minister of Chandragupta, Kavataka war 
a kind of pearl available in the Pandyan Country. © 
The initial date of Chandragu pta's reign is uncertain. 
The Cambridge Indian History dates itto 321 B. C and 
the end of the reign as 297. 

Purananuru: 45 
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32. 
33. 
34, 


35. 
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37. 
38. 
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43. 
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Ibid : 46, 58 


Ibid : 90 
Ibid : 172 
Ibid : 95 


Ibid : 67, 191, 212 to 223 . Kopperum Cholan and 
Pisir Andai. The poet died along with the king 
fasting. 

Ibid : 143, 144-147 

Ibid : 105, 113, 120, 158, 176, 200-202, 236, 337 

Sirupanarruppadai; 110-111; 95 

Narrinai : 320 

Ahananuru 229992200 


Patirruppattu : 13, 24-27, 41, 43, 58, 62, 69, 75, 77, 90, 
Purananuru: 24 E 


Ibid :209, 245 (Kottambalattu - Tunjiya Makkotai) 
Ibid : 77 


The decisive reason for the advance of bureaucratic 
organisation has always been purely its technical 
superiority over any other form of organisation. The 
fully developed bureaucratic mechanism compares with 
other organizations exactly as does the machine with 
the non- mechanical mode of production. 

Max Weber: From Max Weber Essays in Sociology. ed. 
Hans 
H. Gerth and C wright Mills (New York. 
OVE, 1958) P. 214. 

Purananuru : „8> 16, 31; Kalittokai; 68 

Purananuru : 72, 78, 200 


Example of pari, the daughters of whom provoked war. 
Max Weber: Theory of Social and Economic organisation 
(New York; Oxford University Press, 1947) pp 373 ff 

Rushton Coulborn: (ed) Feudalism in Histor} 
oc : Princeton- University press, 1956) pp 304- 


Weber : op» cit.pp 341 fr. 
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Administrative System 


of the Ancient Tamils 


M. E. MANICKAVASAGOM 
Introduction 


By tne term ancient Tamils itis meant in this study, the 
Tamils about whom the earlist exiant Tamil literary works 
portray. It is possible to glean out of the ancient Tamil literary 
sources like the Sangam Classics, the Epics of Silappatikaram 
and Manimekalai, and the Tirukkural, that the ancient Tamils 
had well organised system of administrative institutions. 


The source material for the present study is collected from 
the Ettuttokai and Pattuppattu, the Tirukkural and the epics 
Silappatikaram and Manimekalai. The reconstructed picture of 
the administrative system on the basis of the materials available 
in those works, is a rosy one, even at the dawn of the history of 
the country. As much, it may not be out of place to discuss the 
evolution of the administrative mechanism prior to the analysis 
of the nature and significance of the administrative system of the 
ancient Tamils. 


Evolution of the administrative system 


The from of government of the ancient Tamils, as gleaned 
out of literature is monarchy. So it is essential to investigate 
the origin and evolution of the institution of monarchy on the 
basis of the available data. Concrete data to probe the origin 
and evolution are not available, and as such the conclusions can 
only be a *near-accurate' hypothesis. But however, it must be 
borne in mind that the sophisticated system of monarchy as ‘it 
existed in ancient Tamilakam-of the Classics would not have 
come into existence all of a sudden. It could have only evolved 

H—19 
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out of some primitive forms of authority, and an attempt i$ 
early forms from which 


made in this paper to probe into those 
the sophisticated monarchical form of adminstration of the 


ancient Tamils attained perfection during the Sangam Age. 


In the Sangam Classics and other literary masterpieces,there 
are certain words and expressions; and references to certain 
institutions, on the basis of which we have to reconstruct the 
past. The epithets for the king (mannan) are ‘Ko, Kavalan, irai, 
iraivan, and porunan. Of these words, Ko means a chief like that 
of porunan which too means the same. Kalavan means one who 
is guarding or protecting. The words irai and iraivan have two 
meanings, god and king. These words are meaningful and help 
us to interpret the probable basis for the evolution of the admi- 
nistrative institution of monarchy. 


During the period perior to the one described by the 
Sangam works, the Tamils might have settled in groups in places 
they chose for their settlements. At that stage they might not 
have come out of the tribal characteristics. Each settled groups 
had tbeir own strong men who were kos or chiefs, whose main 
responsibility might have been providing protection to the people 
who trusted and chose them as their leaders. Therefore such 
people were considered as the Kavalars o: protectors. In 
course of time, such leaders who won the confidence of the 
people were considered as equivalent to gods; and hence the 
appellations irai and iraivan. Another factor that help us to 
assume the above stage in the evolution of monarchy is the wor 
used to mention the home of the kings and gods. The commonly 
mentioned word is koyil.2 Even to day the word used to refer to 
the palace of the members of the erst-while royal families in 

Kerala is kovilakam. 


One of the important stages in the declaration of wat 
is mentioned as Karaníai This practice of lifting t° 
cattle-wealth of the group against whom war is to be 
declared, clearly indicates the character of the chief of 
king whose predecessor at the earlier period was the hea 
of group with cattle-wealth. Again, Kol is one of the 
symbols of kingship.* The stick that was in the custody 
of the chief of the shepherds might have evolved into the 
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tod of the king when monarchy became the established 
institution, If the king uses his powers justly, the sceptre 
or rod becomes Cenkol and if otherwise, Kodumkol.5 
Similar to the Sceptre, another symbol of royalty mentioned 
is the white umbrella. This umbrella might have probably 
been considered as the symbol of the protecting character 
of the chief when the community might probably become 
a settled one, wedded to agriculture. 


The sovereign authority of the monarchy is mentioned 
in Sangam classics as tayam.! The meaning of this term 
fayam illustrates the close relationship between the chief 
and his people in the initial stages of the evolution of the 
institution, monarchy.8 Another practice that existed among 
the ancient kings was the performance of a ceremony in the 
battle field after a successful war, known as kalavelvi.9 The 
ceremony as found in the references illustrates the cruel 
nature of its performance, in which the parts of human 
body are mentioned to have been used for the Preparation 
of the ritual rice for the celebrations This has induced 
scholars like A. L. Basham to infer whether the Tamils 
were cannibals, once.10 


In the light of the above discussions, it js possible 
to posit a hypothesis that ‘the institution of monarchy in 
ancient Tamilakam evolved even during the primitive stage 
in the culture of the Tamils, when they were depending 
on the cattle-wealth, prior to the Stage of the rise of the 
rice culture, that might probably the second Stage in the 
development of their culture.” It might be during the second 
Stage that the Ko or the chief with the stick or ko! to. maintain 
the cattle-wealth of the community settled down. This stage 
is symbolised by the umbrella which the chief had to 
protect himself from the heat and rain. Wmbrella, the 
ven korra kudai is also mentioned as a Symbol of monarchy 


From the foregoing discussions, another factor that 
emerges is the development of the institution of the divine 
tight that the monarch was supposed to possess.. This 
o 


nstitution, o ROP பிர ef adt கக்கத்‌ 
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have originated among the Tamils during this epoch. This 
institution was the corner-stone of the administrative system 
in the South-eastern countries. Even now this institution 
prevails in the administrative institutions in Thailand. This 
institution might probably have been originated in ancient 
Tamilakam. Such a conclusion is possible, for the king 
and the god are mentioned as Iraivan and their abode as 
‘koyil’ in Tamil. 

Therefore, the evolution of monarchy among the Tamils 
might have taken place in two stages. In the first stage, 
when they were in the nomadic stage depending on their 
cattle-wealth; they had their own chiefs represented by the 
stick which the chief possessed. During the second stage, 
the agricultural stage, the chief might have assumed the 
role of the protector of the community, symbolised by the 
umbrella, that he possessed. Thus the stick and the umbrella, 
the kol and kudai the symbolic representation of 
sovereignty, the irai help us to determine the origin and 
evolution of the institution of monarchy in ancient Tamilakam. 


The above discussions on the institution of monarchy 
and its probable origin and evolution are sufficient to 
establish the validity of the hypothesis posited in this study: 
Therefore, it is not wrong to suppose that the institution 
of monarchy and its other attributes like the divine right 
attached to it had their origin in the culture of the 
Tamils, even when they were still in their primitive stage 
of their culture 


‘Types of Administrative Institutions 


We have already seen, monarchy was the institution 
of administrative mechanism among the ancient Tamils. Even 
in the case of monarchy, there are two types, as can be recons- 
tructed from the literary works. Among the rulers of ancient 
Tamilakam, only three are mentioned as ‘crowned heads’: 
while others were lesser dignitaries. The Chera, ‘Chola and 
Pandiya kings are mentioned as the crowned heads 9 
Tamilakam, other rulers like the Ay Antiran, Atikaman 
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Nedumananci, Pari, Ori and others are mentioned as 
chieftains, either independent or vassal rulers. 


Besides the two types that are of a general nature, 
technically also, a typology is possible. While the administra- 
tions represent! by the above categories of rulers pertain 
only to the cenical administration. The problem of the 1௦௦81 
administration needs an analytical study. Thus a typology 
is possible oa the basis of the nature of the administrative 
institutions at the centre and the peripheries. 


Thus the administrative system of the Tamils during 
the Sangam epoch can bz typed as the central administration 
and local administration; and also as the government by 
the crowned kings aad chieftains, referred to as kurunila 
mannar, ; 


Central Government 


The central government during the Sansam age was 
monarchical in form, whether it is of the form of crowned 
kingdom or that ofa vassal state. The ancient coneeption 
of monarchy was that it resembled the Universe, for it 
was beleived that just as the Universe is composed of five 
elements, the monarch was expected to have five qualities 
like ‘patience, diplomacy, steadfastness in defence, decisiveness 
in battle and sympathetic aad helpful temperament'.! The 
ruler was always expected to follow virtuous and righteous 
Principles of polity, because the life of his subjects would 
be awful, if he happened to be unrighteous in his attitude 
towards admiaistration.!? But such instances were rare, 
because the poets and other wise men always used to 
involve themselves in the administration by tendering advice 
to the ruler to be righteous.!? 


Succession to the throne must be through proper and 
Virtuous means and one's right to be the head of the state 
was hereditary.1* Most probably, the principle of 
primogeniture might have been followed in the matter of 


- succession to the throne, though explicit references do not 


find a place in the literary works, The ancient Tamil 
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society and vis-a-vis the royal family did follow the 
principle of patrilineal succession. In the case of the 
Chera kingdom, a few futile attempts have been made 
by certain scholars to establish that the pattern of succession 
was matrilineal.15 But there are concrete evidence to show 
that in the Chera country also, the pattern of succession 
was patrilineal.’ 


Personal Life and Privileges of the Kings 


The king was absolute and enjoyed a number of privileges. 
He was the custodian of peace and possessed private properties 
in addition to his position as the feudal lord of the entire landed 
territories. He lived in fortified palace. The fort was sur- 
rounded by a deep moat containing crocadiles and a protective 
forest beyond the moat.’ He was the patron of poets, musicians 
and dancers. In this capacity he enjoyed music and dance. Perso 
nally, a few monarchs seemed to be licentious, while others 
lived a strenuous life. It seems monogamy and polygamy were 
the patterns of family life of the kings.18 


Principles of Public Administration 


The king was the head of the state and wielded enormous 
powers in the fields of legislation, execution and judiciary, The 
Sceptre and the royal seal were symbolic of the supreme autho 
rity of the monarch in these fields.!® The monarch was strict in 
following the principle of righteousness in administering the 
State. The concept of righteousness is embodied in the concept 
aram stressed to be basic tenet of administration by the poets in 
the Sangam verses.?? The most important duties of the king are. 
the protection to be accorded to the cattle grazing the pastures 
travellers passing through the arid tracts, harvested paddy lying 
in the ground after being thrashed; and defence of the country, 
Its people and wealth from the attack of the enemies.?! 


Tn the task of administering the state, the monarch used to 
get the support cf the advisers. like the ministers, wise-men and 
poets.?? Jn certain cases, a wise and able minister in a state 
enjoyed more respect than. the royal chaplain. Besides, there 
occurred popular discussions in the royal courts among learned 
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and wise men.?^ From this reference about the popular dis- 
cussions in the royalcourt, itis possible to infer that such 
discussions might have been organised by the kings themselves 
with a.view to know the prevailing public opinion and to for- 
mulate righteous Principles for governing the country. There 
seemed to have a few kings who were wise enough to advise even 


the learned ascetics.?5 


In addition to the duties mentioned above, the monarch was 
responsible for the defence of the country- In discharging this 
duty, the king was expected to organise certain diplomatic 
measures. In the conduct of foreign policy, the king made use 
of the services of the diplomates. The king used to send embes- 
sies to other countries; and even poets seemed to have served as 
ambassadors as can be learnt from the part played by the poetess 
Avvaiyar, as the representative of her patron, Atiyaman Nedu- 
mananci to the court of Tondaiman.?9 Apart from the functions 
discharged by ambassadors, the Sangam monarchs made use of 
the services of spies. Men of ability and knowledge were 
employed by the kings to do espionage work; and suchmen used 
to discharge their duties Silently.” 


From the foregoing points,it can be deduced that the ancient 
monarchy, though absolute was not at allan autocracy- The 
kings were benevolent personalities who were paternal despots 
doing benevolent measures and welfare activities to provide 


amenities to theit subjects. 


Reyenue Administration 


No state can function without adequate financial resources: 
The Tamilakam of the Sangam age, by all accounts seemed 
to have been in an advanced stage of economic prospects 
and freedom. Though there are a few stray references to 
the conditions of poor poets, generally speaking, the 
economic situation in the country was one of economic 
prosperity. In such a state, it is no wonder to find 
the Government running smoothly. Whether the ancient 
Tamils were aware of providing a budget for running the 
administration or not, the details that can be gathered 
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from the verses illustrate that the king, as the head or 
government enjoyed the confidenec of the people Who 
contributed towards the acquisition of public revenue to 
be spent on welfare activities and the defence of the 


country. 


One of the chief sources of revenue of the king was 
the share of the produce from land. In this respect, it 
should be remembered the 818165 share in the produce 
from land is not explicity stated in any of the Sangam 
verses. There is only a single reference in  Purananuru 
about the share of the king from the produce of the laud. 
The term mentioned is patuvatu untu and it was interpreted 
by commentator that the term mentions the share of the 
king as one sixth of the  produce.28 Probably, the 
conclusion of the commentator can be accepted, for in 
later epochs in the history of Tamilakam, whenever the 
share of the government from land is mentioned, it was 
pointed out as one sixth of the produce from land, either 
in kind or cash. This practice of a later period might 
have probably induced the commentator to say that the 
term patuvatu untu. indicated the one sixth of the produce 
from land.*® Besides land tax, the ancient kings had 
under their control, a number of forest territories and 
the income from such forests belonged to the monarch.” 
Products from the royal forests, mountains, arable lands 
and the ocean also formed the wealth of the monarch.” 


Trade and commerce formed another important source 
of public revenue. References about the ports, harbour 


and the warehouses that existed in such places are abundant, 


and therefore it can be inferred that a flourishing internal 


and international trade existed in Tamilakam during the 


Sangam period. Customs duties were collected at the harbour 
probably in return for 


the 
merchants at the ports, 32 
pursuits also, tax was co 
provided to the caravan 
the highways and arid 
strategic points in the hig 


the amenities provided to © 
In the sphere of internal commercial 
llected in return for the protection 
of merchants who moved through 
tracts, by posting sentinels 3s 
hways,39 E - 
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Besides, the state got revenue from two other ‘important 
sources ; one in the form of booty from war, and the other 
by the confiscation of the properties belonging to persons 
who died without proper heirs to succeed them.9* There 
are a number of references in the Sangam verses depicting 
the sad state of affairs that would befall a fallen hero’ in 
a battle. The country of the vanquished ruler, in most of 
the cases was plundered by the victorious army, in addition 
to the large amount of booty of war that would be collected 
from the defeated king.99 Therefore, it may not be incorrect 
to conclude that the Sangam age depicts an epoch of transition 
from a tribal set up. 


From the above references, it can be concluded that the 
public revenue of the ancient states in Tamilakam, though 
mentioned as the wealth of the king, was in essence the revenue 
of the state, for it was spent on improving the living conditions 
of the people. Our analysis of the revenue administration will 
not be complete without noting the items oa which the revenue 
collected was spen:. Though the ancient. kings of Tamilakam 
were not in the habit of providing yearly budgeis to administer 
their kingdoms, it can be stressed that they had understood the 
principles underlying the preparation ofa wise budget. Ifthe 
yardstick of measuring the ability of a state is on the basis of 
the standard of life of the people and the general economic 
prosperity of the state, then it can be well said that the 
ancient monarches of Tamilakam and their ministers were 
expert innovators in the art of financial administration. 
They seemed to have been guided by the principle of pro- 
viding a welfare system of administration to their respective 
states. The revenue raised by them through different measure 
was spent on welfare activities 


Public revenue was spent wisely to provide a clean 
administration and protection to the subjects. It is mentioned 
that nobody harmed any of his fellow men and coveted 
the possessions of the other.28 If such a situation should 
prevail, then definitely the state should provide protection 
and equal opportunities to al] the citizens. Another reference 
mentions that the people would assemble to construct bun ~ 
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to check the floods in rivers, as soon as drums were 
beaten to inform that the river was flooded.?" This reference 
indicates the civic consciousness of the people and the spirit 
vailed among the people. Indirectly 
dministration in instilling such a 
The state considered it as its 


of co-operation that pre 
it shows the role of the à 
spirit among the people. 
onerous duty to foster economic prosperity by encouraging 
development programmes for the prosperity of its subjects. 38 
Other welfare schemes included the protection and patronage 
accorded to agriculture and fishing. The state undertook 
measures to construct dams, culverts and sluices to pro- 
vide irrigation facilities to foster agriculture.?9? The artistes 
connected with the fine arts of music and dance enjoyed 
the liberal patronage of the kings. The wandering munistrels 
and poets were liberally provided with presents and gifts of 
gold, silver and in certain cases with lands.4° It has to be 
inferred from the nature of the Sangam works that the 
people were educated and cultured. Education and the 
spread of culture among the people were in the hands of 
the wandering minstrels and the poets. By the practice of 
giving liberal grants and presents to the poets and wandering 
minstrels, the kings performed their obligation of providing 
education and advanced cultural standards to the people: 


From the above discussion on the sources of public 
revenue and the wise spending of the same, it can be 
concluded that the revenue administration that existed in 
ancient Tamilakam of the Sangam age was definitely a 
balanced one. But at the same time, it should not be 
forgotten that tribal instincts like the conduct of plundering 
and destroying the country of the vanquished at the end 
of the war too prevailed. 


Police and Judicial Administration 


The nature and significance of the system of police 
administration was one of providing protection to the 
people in every walk of life. A well-knitted system of 
posting sentinels to protect the people through-out the 
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country was planned and executed. Sentinels were posted 
to guard the forts and particular vulnerable points ; and 
such sentinels patrolled the areas allotted to them through- 
out the nignt.*? Sentinels were usually stalwarts and had 
the ability to catch the robbers who could flee like the wind. f? 
Without a wink of sleep or fear, the sentinels posted to 
the duty of watch and ward during the night were pro- 
vided with lamps, ladders and bells to spy out and catch 
the criminals from their hiding places.44 The accounts 
available in the literary works of the Sangam age depict a 
clean picture about the network of police personnel who 
discharged their duties with diligence. They s:emed to have 
worked without fear and even wiihout a wink of sleep. 


No law book of the Sangam period has been preserved. 
Except Tirukkural, the law book of the Tamils containing 
the moral code and a sophisticated legal system that can 
be operated at all times, no other law book that can 
be claimed as an ancient one is available. Even in the 
case of Tirukkural, scholars do not agree on the exact date 
to which it belongs. Most of the scholars consider it as 
a post-Sangam work. But there is no harm in considering 
it as one that is embodying the principles of the legal and 
moral code that was in vogue during the Sangam period. 
The cardinal principle of law in that divine work is 
righteousness or aram. Persons who administered justice 
during the Sangam period were governed by the principles 
of equity embodied in the word, aram. It seems that the 
king himself personally administered justice in most of the 
cases righteously without fear or favour and without delay.*® 
His sceptre was symbolic of his impartial judicial administration 
and was expected to keep the rod of justice straight by punishing 
the wrong doers. f 


Apart from Personally administering justice, the kings used 
| to appoint men learned in law and equity to administer justice. 


_ A Pandya king mentions that he should be put into the boiling 


க water for having appointed an unscrupulous person as judge in 
| his court of justice.” From this statement of the king it is 


possible to infer that the kings used to appoint judges, who 
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were men of virtues. It was expected that men who administered 
justice to be simple and virtuous in their deolings; and they 
should pronounce judgements impartially, like a balance, 8 
The judges were expected to be capable of freeing the minds of 
the disputed parties from fear and feelings of despair. +° 


For the admininistration of justice, there seemed to have 
existed separate institutions at the central and local levels. The 
daily assembly, called the Nalavai of the king might be the 
institution in which the king heard the complaints of the dis- 
puted parties and disposed off the cases. The people had the 
practice of presenting their disputes in person before the assembly 
of the king for redressal of their grievances.?! It can therefore 
be inferred that the custom of presenting cases on definite 
charges to the courts was in vogue during the Sangam period. 
Moreover, it seemed to be a practice in the ancient courts of 
justice, for disputants themselves arguing their cases, and there- 
fore the question of deputing counsels to argue the cases might 
not have existed. Such an inference is possible from the conver- 
sation between a lover and the friend of his lady love, who 
desired that the lovers should not meet often. The reply of the 
lover wasthat ifhe took the case to the court of justice and 
argued that his lady love was evading him, then she could not 
defend herself.5? 


The courts of justice during the Sangam period inflicted 
‘punishments varying from imprisonment to inflicting capital 
punishments. It can be inferred from the imprisonment of a 
Chera king by a Pandyan monarch that imprisonments as à 
measure of inflicting punishment was usually resorted to by the 
administrators of justice during the period under discussion- 


Harsh and cruel punishments were also inflicted by the 
judges, even in certain trivial matters. In one instance the 
eyes of an individual was put out simply because his herd 0 
cattle grazed in the field belonging to another individual-”* In 
another case, Nannan, a chieftain inflicted capital punishment en 
a girl who ate the mango fruit from the ‘guardian tree’ of the 
chieftain unknowingly, even after the parents of the girl wer 
prepared to offer him an image of the girl in gold as compen” 
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sation for the mistake ofthe girl.?” These instances show that 
the administration of justice during the Sangam age might have 
been crude and illogical atleast in certain cases. But at the same 
time there are references indicating that cuiprits were punished 
only after checking and verifying the charges levelled agains¢ 
them, and after analysing them in the light of precedents. 
Therefore, it can be concluded that the nature of judicial 
administration was of a mixed character, à combination of 


harshness and humanism. இர 
தக்‌ 


Military Administration and Opératighs 8 á 


The monarchs of the Sangam period BEA 4 oth a 
standing army and a militia that was mobilised at 
the time of wars. The permanent standing army was 
a four-fold one comprising of the inftantry, cavalry, 
elephant corps and chariots.57 {n addition, they might 
have possessed the militia of brave men with scars of victorious 
wars, and they assembled ou hearing battle cries, fo march 
directly to the battle-&eld.9 The army was organised with 
different regiments. Each one nad a specific duty to perform 
and was composed of different categories of people. But the 
soldiers who composed the army were brave, heroic and 
cosmopolitan; and all of them acquired good training in the art 
of war tactics.9? 


One of the regiments, the vanguard was in charge of 
constructiug roads in the highways and arid tracts so that the 
other regiments could move without any difficulty.99 Jyavar was 
the regiment in the army which beat the drums and played the 
musical instruments and the other one blew the bugles.6! The 
soldiers of the ancient Tamil army were from the social divisions 
like Mallar, Malavar, Maravar, and the men from Konku and 
Puli lands,“ 


We have already noticed that mobilisation of army was a 
method adopted to pool the military resources, when a war 
broke out. There seemed to have existed the practice of sending 
one person from each house to defend the country during times 
of war. In one reference, a heroic woman sent her only son 
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to the war front, when she heard the battle cry, as her father and 
husband were killed in the battles previously.5* Therefore, it 
can be concluded that the practice of mobilising soldiers during 
times of war did exist. On hearing battle cries trained men used 
to assemble for marching towards the battle field and the other 
steps like encamping them and providing necessary amenities to 
such persons followed. These soldiers were stationed in camps, 
situated in fertile lands or near the forts of the enemies and logs 
of wood were used to be burnt to provide warmth in such 
camps.” The soldiers in the camps were provided with musical 
performances and dance recitals, so that the soldiers felt relieved 
of isolation and monatony.8 In the camps proper attention 
was given to nurse the wounded soldiers, even during the night, 
with the help of lamps.®" The king used to inspect such camps 
personally to relieve the soldiers from their agony and despair 


and it was the custom to consol the wounded soldiers personally 
by the monarch.58 


The weapons of war during the Sangam period, were bow 
and arrow, swords, lances, shields and armours.9? Most of the 
soldiers were well versed in the use of these weapons, and 
therefore it can be inferred that military training centres might 
have existed and imparted training in the use of the different 
kinds ofthe weapons of war." As a protective measure, the 
soldiers used shield and armour. The Tamil words used tO 
denote the shield in the Sangam verses are tol and palakai.™ 
Meymarai isthe word used for armour.” Therefore, it can be 
inferred that the shields might have been made of wood and 
eather or in any one of the materials, while the armour might 
have been used by all the soldiers as a protective measure tO 
cover their bodies. It seems that the different categories of 
soldiers were adept in the use of the different kinds of weapons 
of war cited above. The Sword was invariably used by the 
front rankers in the battle front and the chieftains who led the 
campaigns." The soldiers Who were engaged in smashing ப 

enemy forts used the lance or Spear and ladders to climb th 


ந 5 
forts.'^ Moreover, in naval war - fare, the lance seemed to be 
aprominent weapon. 5 : 
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The soldiers used to get proper training in the use of orna- 
ments; they equipped themselves by attaining skill in the shoo- 
ting of arrows and throwing of lances by using targets like the 
morinka tree stalks or holed targets prepared for the purpose. 8 
The soldiers used to adorn themselves with proper uniforms and 
a few ornaments to differentiate them from others." The 
uniform used by the ancient soldiers might be tight fitting one, 
for we learn from a verse that the Pandiyas used to employ for- 
eigners in their army and they are mentioned to: have used a 
tight-fitting dress called meyppai.'? Therefore, it can be inferred 
that other monarchs like the Cheras and C/tolas too might have 
employed such foreign soldiers and in their rank and file also 
such uniforms might have been used. 


The soldiers might have been paid handsomely by the 
ancient kings. In return for the services rendered by the soldiers, 
the monarchs granted them lands for their maintenance.’? In 
addition to such gifts, the soldiers got a share of the spoils of 
war,as can be learnt from the reference to the effect that the 
soldiers also bestowed on the bards, the spoils of war.9? During 
peace time, the soldiers might .have engaged themselves in some 
kings of anti-social activities like plundering the travellert 
through the arid tracts and forests, and even killing them as 
times.8! To substantita this hypothesis, itis found in literature 
that the soldiers would set fire to the country ofthe vanquished 
ruler, loot and devastate the paddy fields belonging to them, as 
a mark of their victory.®? Therefore, it can be substaatiated 
that the soldiers with the class appellations, Mallar, Maravar 
and Malavar might have engaged themselves in plundering as a 
n they were out of their occupation (in 


means of livelihood, whe 
is notan overwhelming 


the army) during times of peace. So it 
couception to consider these persons who engaged themselves in 


atrocities during War might have engaged in such activities 
during times of peace by plundering the wayward travellers who 
went through the arid tracts.8* 


Wars were undertaken either to expand the territories of 


their states or to extract tributes from less powerful princes, by 
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the powerful monarchs.®5 In the art of military Operations, the 
ancient monarchs followed certain systematic principles that can 
be understood from Tolkappiyam. It typologises the first Step in 
the commencement of the war as vetci 95 The first Stage in the 
art of military operations is the confiscation of the cattle belon. 
ging to another state and this act invariably paved the way for a 
war, probably because it formed an. important form of wealth to 
the ancient Tamils.9" The soldiers would enter the enemy fort 
in the night and drive away the cattle,after annihilating sentinels 
in the fort and the cattle thus confiscated would be shared among 
the victorious men.88 Those who lost the cattle would not 
tolerate the action of their enemies and would mobilise them- 
selves to regain their cattle and a fight would ensue and this is 
typologised in Tolkappiyam as karantai.8® Both the king and his 
soldiers used to make challenging vows to cut the guardian tree 
ofthe enemy and to defeat him in the battle-field; and such 
vows were made, even before the preliminary arrangements were 
made to enter the war-front.20 


The actual war-fare of the ancient Tamils had certain prin- 
ciples, to be followed strictly. It was considered not at all 
righteous to fight against a retreating army; and the advanced 
army was expected to make the warning ‘let the cows, priests, 
women, suffering pepole and persons without a male child seek 
proper protection’ just before the army marched into the enemy 
territory to inflict a crushing attack on him.®! Similarly, it was 
not proper for a ruler to shut himself within the fort, when the 
enemy was at his gates, as can be learnt from the statement of 
the poet Kovur Kilar that the ruler who refuses to take up the 
challenge would .bring untold misery upon his people. It is 
possible to learn that the nature of actual fighting was fierce and 
ruthless. The lands, forts and lastly the guardian tree of the 
enemy would be destroyed during the battle.’ After attaining 
success In War, it was usual to plunder the country of the van- 
quished.®* In certain cases, large number of prisoners of Wat 
would be brought to the country of the victor.to be humiliated ந 
‘Even the vanquished ruler might not be spared; and he would be 
- brought as a prisoner of war.95 The most devastating act at ine 
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end of the war was the conduct of aritual called Kalavelvi 
in the battle-field 9? This ritual, as can be learnt from the verses 
was symbolic in nature, during which a sacrificial cooking was 
done in the battle-field using the parts of the fallen men as 
utensils.98 The cruel nature of ihis ritual, compelled an 
European scholars to think that the ancieat Tamils might have 
been cannibals.9? 

Itis possible to conclude from the foregoing discussion 
the ancient Tamils were not aware of the art of peaceful co- 
existence. But the fact was that, there prevailed peace and 
prosperity in the country, in spite of the occurrence of incessant 
| wars among the crowned kings and chieftains who ruled over 
| the different territories in Tamilakam. Such a condition 
became possible because of the existence of a proper and well 
equipped administrative machinery coupled with a sound 
economy providing ample scope for the citizens to lead a peace- 


| 
| 
| 


fullife. Therefore, it can be concluded that wars were frequent 
and they were devastating but they were never a hindrance to the 
! peaceful life of the ordinary citizens. 109 


Local Administration 


Our discussions in the foregoing pages are centred round 
the central government headed by the king and an organised 
administrative mechanism that functioned under him. However 
a study of the Administrative system of the ancient Tamils wil 
not be complete without analysing the nature and significance 
of the local administration that existed in the villages and 
towns. In this aspect, it is to be remembered that the Sangam 
verses do not help us to. probe into the type of administration 

that existed in towns and cities due to paucity of evidences. 
| However; it is possible to guess and reconstruct it from the avai 
-lable data regarding the town and city life in Tamilakam 
of the medieval times. — 


The village was the smallest unit of administration during 3 
the Sangam period; and the village assembly known as manram 
or potuvil, was the centre of the administrative machinery in 
the village.?! The village assembly, though served in other 

H—20 ` 
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capacities also, played an important part in the admini. 
stration of the respective village.!?? ^ In the villages, the 
assembly was used by the wandering minstrels as their resting 
place; and it was also the centre for the conduct of Social func. 
tions like festivals and socio-political duties like the administra. 
tion of justice. 1°3Thus, it can be seen that village assemblies had 
played a vital role in the social and political life of the village, 


The word potiyil or potu, like that of manram meant the 
.common meeting place in the village, mostly a structure formed 
around a banyan tree in the centre of the village, as can be 
learnt from the Sangam verses.10+ Therefore, we can conclude 
that the village assembly during the Sangam period was an 
. ‘open-air-parliament’ which discussed and decided the matters 
of common importance concerning the entire village. It was in 
this assembly that the cases pertaining to the people of the 
village were heard and decided. The classical example available 

` in the verses to illustrate the judicial function of the village is 
` the assembly at Kallur,105 The assembly at Kallur pronounced 
the judgement that the youth who cheated the girl, who was his 
lady love, was to be bound to a tree and lime water wasto be 
poured over his head, after hearing both the parties, with the 


help of the witnesses of both the parties, who were thoroughly 
examined. 105 


In the case of towns and cities, similar to the system that 
was in vogue in villages might have existed. In medieval times 
in general and the Chola times in particular, we come across 
the prevalence of assemblies in towns and cities known as 
Nakaram. Those assemblies were self-governing units of 
administration in which the trade and artisan guilds played an 
important part.” Still later, during the seventeenth and 
eithteenth centuries A. D., we come across the existence of a 
self-governing institution called Nattukkuttam in Nanjilnatu, in 

. the modern Kanyakumari District, 101 These institutions help 
us to formulate a hypothesis that Such institutions or similar 
ones that were not developed like the later ones might have been 
in existence in the cities ang towns of ancient Tamilakam to 
look after the local affairs in those towns and cities. Just like 
the towns and cities of the Chola Period, the Ancient Tamil 
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towns and cities were also centres of trade and commerce and 


the domain of artisans. Therefore such a hypothesis may not be 
far from reality. 


Therefore, we can conclude that autonomy was the order of 
the day among the ancient Tamils in the administrative set up in 
villages, towns and cities. 


Conclusion 


In the foregoing paragraphs, we have discussed the nature 
of the administrative System of the ancient Tamils, particularly 
the Sangam Tamils, as gleaned out from the Sangam verses. On 
the basis of the available data, we have reconstructed the evolu- 


tion of the institutions of monarchy and the central government 
presided over by the king. 


One of the salient features of the system is the fact that the 
Sangam period exhibits the stage of transition from the tribal 
traditions to that of a sophisticated modal. In certain cases, 
just like the conduct of kalavelvi in the battlefield and the crude 
punishments accorded in the courts of justice whether at the. 
local or central level, we are in a Position to notice the 
primitive character of the administrative System of the ancient 
Tamils. 


The details available in the Sangam verses give us the 
Picture of a well advanced system of socio-political life 
that existed in ancient Tamilakam. In spite of certain short 
comings that ‘have been already cited, it has to be borne 
in mind that the principles of a democratic set up were in 
practice. So the Principles of public administration of the 
ancient Tamils seem to be a negation of the theory of 
separation of powers, for the combination of the three 
govermental powers in the same hand, viz, the monarch 
was never considered tyrannical during the Sangam period 
as against the view expressed by the French philosopher, 
Montesquieu. 
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Home Life of the Ancient Tamils 


V. BALAMBAL 


The Sangam age is considered to be the ‘Golden Age’ 
of the Tamils. Literature is the main source to know about 
the life of the early Tamils. New archaeological discoveries 
and the records of the foreigners also help to ascertain 
extend to confirm the details we get from literary sources. 
In this paper an attempt is made to trace the *homelife' 
of the ancient Tamils. Many scholars have brought to 
limelight various aspects of Sangam culture. So, some signi- 
ficant features are being dealt with in detail here. It 
includes the shelter, food, clothing, occupation amusements 
of the Tamils and position of women during the period 
under study. 


Shelter 


The housing of the Tamils depended on their economic 
status.It differed from group to group i.e.people living in Mullai, 
Marutam, Palai, Neital and Kurinji. The Mullai and Marutam 
people lived in comfortable and bigger houses compared 
to that of Kurinji and  Neital people. As the reason for 
the same may be that the Kurinji and Neital people had 
to live in the hilly tracks and near the sea-shore respectively. 
Hence Akananuru describes that the  Neital and Kurinji 
people lived in huts.! The day to day problems to be 
faced by the Mullai and Marutam people were less than that 
of the Neital and Kurinji people. Hence the former leda 
more settled and comfortable life. The rich built their 
houses with burnt bricks and mud. Both in the huts and 
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houses the flooring was smeared with cowdung,? 
really strange to note a reference in Manimekalai to the 
smearing with sandal paste.? The rich people had houses 
with porticoes and open terraces and big storeys. The 
inner walls of the houses were decorated with flowers and 
paintings. References to cottage which provided protection 
only from the wind is not unknown.® 


It is 


Though there are more than one opinion regarding the 
existence of caste system during the Sangam age, scholars 
Unanimously agree to the view that there were occupational 
groups. Especially in big cities, the residences cf the occupa- 
tional groups were located separately. References to the Ceris 
of washerman,oilmongers, wine sellers, carpenters, blacksmiths, 
sculptors, goldsmiths, tailors, jewellers, potters, musicians, 
brahmins, prostitutes, actresses, cobblers etc. are found in 
Sangam literature. It was viewed that the separate residence 
of people of different castes and occupations was due to the 
growing ideas of cleanliness and purity.” If this view is taken, 
it is made sure that there existed caste system in the Sangam 
age. It can be presumed that the allotment of separate Ceri for 
each occupational group may be to locate the respective group 


without any difficulty which perhaps later led to caste distinc- 
tion among the Tamils. 


The rich houses were equipped with furniture. Cots were 
very much in use.’ The wealthy people had luxurious beds 
decked with swan's feathers and flowers. The common people 
had beds woven with she straw of maize. ‘The poorest section 


used beds made of grass or hay.!0 Parched hides and skins of 
animals were also used. 


Clothing 


Beautiful and nice variety of dresses were used by the rich 
people according to their status. Cotton and silk clothes of 
high quality find a reference in Sangam works.12 Men wore 
only two pleces; one around the waist and the! other the upper 

cloth thrown over the shoulders.!? As in the present time the 
poorer people wore only one piece of cloth around the waist.** 
Though silk was not commonly used, it was donated to the 
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poets by the rich. People living in hilly and deserted areas 
wore dressess made of foliage and flowers.25 Young’ girls used 
to wear this sort of dress known as talai when they met their 
lovers,$ and the lover sent falai to his lady-love to know 
whether she had aczepted him or not.!? This was also accepted 
as bathing dress by young girls dE 


Sheaths of grassy weeds (korai) were used for making 
dress by people living in hilly and forest areas. Skins of animals 
and barks of trees were also used by some to cover their bodies. 
Those who renounced the world wore skins of deer.?9 


It is stated that the Brahmins washed their clothes daily 
and wore the same.?? This may due to the fact that they were 
assigned priestly duties and performed rituals. They were 
expected to be cleaner and neater than the other occupationists. 
Moreover other occupational groups like peasants, smiths etc., 
had to do manual work and they had to go their respective jobs 
early in the morning and return iate in the evening and they 
would feel comfortable only after having had their bath after 
their return. 


It is really strange to note that none of the sources refers to 
women’s upper garment. They wore dress around their waist 
but their upper portion was nor at all covered though it was 
later presumed that they wore kachchu. Women of the sophis- 
ticated society used to wear bras and kacchus. They used to 
cover their upper body with haif-sarees. Women decorated 
their breasts with flowers and Sandal paste.?! 


Hairdress and Cosmetics 


Both men and women had long stresses of hair. Plaiting 
of the hair was a symbol of unmarried girls.?? After the 
marriage, they decorated their hair in five different manner (16) 
Kulal Alagam, Kondai, Paniccai and Tuncai. The widows were 
not permitted to have their tresses of hair. 


To cooldown the head and provide some fragrance, women 
applied a kind ofclay like cream on their hair.?* Women were 
fond of flowers and there are references to men and children . 
wearing flowers inthe Sangam age. Unmarried and married s 
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women except widows wore colourful and beautiful Til 
their foreheads. ?5 They also used collyrium to be 
eyelids and brows. 


akam on 
autify their 


Footwear 


Soldiers, hunters and vendors wore footwears,27 Itis not 
known why women swere not given this comfort. Women were 
not confined to their homes alone. They were visiting the 
temples, market places, gardens, rivers, tanks etc. But inspite 


of that there is not even a single reference to women wearing 
footwears. 


Jewellery 


Rich people adorned themselv 
jewellery made of pearl, precious sto 
Ornaments also find place in Sangam literary works. Toyya- 
kam,?® Pullakam (upperforehead ornament), 
Vayantakam and Valampuri 
Silambu, Mekalai, chains, 
inent)9? were a few of them. 
worn by children. Though th 
sull a controversial matter, 
in Silappadikaram.3! Purana 
worn by married women whi 


es with various kinds of 
nes, gold and silver. Floral 


bride as an auspicious 
Which is known as tali 


ave gone back to old fashioned 
jewellery. Now a days, unmarried 
(toe ring), which is the symbol for a 


Like women, men also wore ear Tings, bracelets, armlets and 
anklets. The children wore also decorated with Strings of coral 
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beads around waist, kinkini or anklet, bangles, Aimbadaitali etc 
As the poor could not afford to have their jewellary of gold and 
precious stones, they resorted to conch shells and beads. 


Food 


Though rice was the main food of the Sangam Tamils» 
maize and millet were also used.84 The poor had very simple 
food. Sometimes they had to satisfy themselves with greens even 
without salt.25 Paratavar (fishermen) used fish very much 
whereas the Mullai people had large quantities of milk products, 
Similarly the Kurinji people took to meat obtained by hunting. 
Various kinds of grains were also used by these people in many 
forms.Rice flakes were eaten with milk,honey,ghee and jaggery.?? 
For preparing the food deliciously, the Sangam Tamils made use 
of salt, tamarind, pepper etc. Ghee was used by rich people.?" 
Vegetables and fruits were part of their meals. 


Meat eating was common. People ate flesh of rams, deer, 
hare, fowl, porcupines, pigs and boars. Fresh and dried fish 
was cooked. Thoughthe Brahmins of Sangam age ate meat, 
they abstained from it due to Jain and Buddhist influence. 


Though Tiruvalluvar condemns drinking and meat eating: 
the early Tamils dradk toddy and madhu. These were drunk 
during festivals and functions. There are references to women 
indulging in drinking.®® 


Daily Life 

The Sangam Tamils woke up early in the morning*® and 
had their pathin the nearby river or tank.*! While bathing 
both men and women used sweet smelling powders.*? All 
occupational groupstook to their daily routine and returned 
home in the evening. It was the duty of the man to earn for his 
whole family.*® The wife was called ‘illal’** and she was the 
light of the house. Both the husband and wife entertained the 
guests, learned, Brahmins and ascetics. But if a husband had 
gone on duty or discarded his wife, she never cared for the 
above mentioned people.’ This m turn shows the importance a 
wife had given to her husband during the Sangam age and how 
her life was nothing without her husband. 
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Women were considered 1௦ impure during the period of 
monthly menstruation. Various references to Kalamtoda makalir 
may refer to such women only. Women on the family way used 
to bathe in cold water, light lamps in the evening and pray to 
Gods offering milk and food.” Women observed pollution for 
some period after confinement.*" After tbat period, they took 
oil bath in the tank or in the nearby stream. Fragrent flowers 
and powders were used by women after bath. The paste of 
white mustard (brassica alba) was also used while bathing.‘ 
This walls of the house where child birth took place were smea- 
red with a mixture of oil and white mustard seed.*? 


Birth of sons was. welcomed by the early  Tamils as 
the son was only eligible 1௦ perform the obsequies. Another 
view was that the girls were considered inferior because 
they had to go to another house after their marriage.” 
The son only succeeded the father as the head of the 
family. Though the daughtérs were given jewels and vessels 


during their marriage, they had no right to claim a share in 
the property. 


Disputes regarding property and relationship were 
settled by the elders of the locality.5! 


Marriage 


Marriage was an accepted institution during the Sangam 
age. Though various forms were known, Karpu and Kalavu 


forms were found in common. Kalavu was the premarital 
relationship and the a 


Be of the couple who entered into 
that sort of relationship were twelve and sixteen. Girls 
were- kept under seclusion afier attaining puberty,” and. the 
love affairs started soon after that. Toli (the maid companion) 
played an important role in that. Though the elders did 


not know the affairs, later they themselves arranged for the 
marriage of the couple. 


But inthe Karpu f ders 

த E ‘pu form, the 6 

. of i two families arranged for the marriage, taking ine 
consi eration all important aspects. In this type Of marriage 

the bridegroom paid cer 
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A man can marry for the second time even when his first 
wife was alive." Men married even Parathaiyar (harlots) and 
accepted her as second wife.’ Loyal harlots were even found 
of the children born of the first wife and treated them with 


love." There is no reference to widow remarriage in the 
Sangam literature. 


Amusements 


Music, dancing, Vattadal,®8 Varippantadal,9 Kalankadutal ,99 
Swinging9! were some of the amusements of girls and women. 
Men took to hunting, playing with silambam or kali, 008110 25? 
bullfight etc. Children played with toys and tiny carts. Ram 
fights and cock fights were common during festivals. Pattinap- 
palai gives a beautiful account of the enjoyment of fishermen 
and women on fullmoon days. 


Festivals 


The early Tamils celebrated Karthigai, Tiruvonam, Kaman 
festival and Indravizha. Karthigai deepam was otherwise known 
as Peruvila$? and was celebrated in the Tamil month of Karthi- 
gai every year.6* Though Tiruvonam is very grandly celebrated 
by Keralites in modern times, during the Sangam period, it was 
a festival of the Tamils celebrated in the month of Avani to 
denote the birthday of Mayon or Tirumal. The Kaman festival 
was rejoiced in the spring season.$5 During that festival men 
and women dressed up well and participated in singining. and 
dancing. Harlots also joined men in dancing. Indravizha 
included the performance of Vedic Sacrifices, festivals to various 
Gods and ganas, musical recitals and dancing. Among all these 
festivals Karthigai is the one celebrated all over Tamilnadu; 
Onam is restricted to Keralites; and Kaman festival „and 
Indravizha 4௦ not find a place at all in Tamil country today. 


Some of the significant aspects of the Home life ofthe 
early Tamils are pointed out in this paper. They reveal that 
the Home life of the ancient Tamils was a fascinating one. 
Not only it was a Home to retire and regain physical, moral 
and spritual strength but it was ‘The Sweet Home’ to admire 


and appreciate and emulated and entertain by the people of the 
Modern Age. 
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Urban Life of the Ancient Tamils 


A. Thilakavathi 


In ancient India, cities had flourished either as capitals 


of the state where royal palaces were situated or as emporia 
of trade, both internal and coastal, 


Cities of Ancient Tamil Nadu 


The ancient Chera, Chola, Pandya Kingdoms had vanji 
or Karur, Uraiyur and Madurai as their respective capitals. 
Descriptions of these cities are found in Sangam Literature 
and in Silambu and Manimekalai. Apart from these cities, 
we hear about Kaveripumpattinam, Korkai and Kanci. These 
were essentially trade centres where wealthy merchants 
vied and conducted transactions in various kinds, of goods, 
both indigenous and foreign. In addition to these, there 
would have eaisted some towns not dependent upon agricultural 
occupations. People of these cities might have employed 
themselves either in petty trade and other occupations 
involving handicrafts. 


While talking about urbanlife in ancient Tamilakam, we 
should not think of the modern connotation in distinguishing 
urban and rural areas. Agriculture-based economy was the 
order of the day throughout the land. Cities were few and 
small towns were many. Comparatively speaking capital 
cities had a different routine depending on the duties of 
the king and the royal household. 


Sangam literature does mention a number of cities -and 
towns and gives a vivid descriptions of life in them. Such 
capital cities as Madurai of the Pandyan Kingdom, Uraiyur 
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and Kaveripumpattinam of the Cholas and, Vanji and Karuvur 
of the Cheras are mentioned. Besides these, there were the 
trading port centres as Korkai, Thondi, Musiri and Mallai. 
Maritine trade was carried on with a number of foreign 
countries. Merchandise from different parts of the land 
was brought and often accumulated there. Foreign goods 
wefé offered by traders who sold their ware and purchased 
goods available in the local market. Brisk activity in both 
exports and imports was found in all these ports. These 
cities had wealthy merchants who dwelt in palatial buildings 
enjoying a comfortable life with allsorts of perquisites and 
luxuries. The hero and heroine of Silappatikaram hailed 
from wealthy merchant communities. Kannaki could wear 
jewellery worthy of royalty and perhaps far surpassing 
theirs in value. 


Present day Tamil Nadu was divided then into five 
divisions, namely Mullai (Forest region), Kurinji (Mountain 
and adjoining land), Neytal (the sea and its neighbourhood), 
Marutam (Plains) and Palai (desert area). 


Capitals’ 


The. capital cities were generally situated on the plains; 
baving more often than not a constant and good supply 
of water. This generally meant proximity of a river, well 
protected by natural boundaries and walls and bunds built 
by men. Such cities were well populated ‘in addition to 
having facilities for communication with the rest of the 


kingdom. All these facilities apply to Karuvur, Madurai and 
Puhar. ^ ^ ஓ 


. Marutam was best suited for the birth and growth of 
cities Neytal land allowed maritime cities to flourish having 
trade activities as their pivot. The rivers that flowed in 
- the plains with their tributaries made the land fertile with 
their alluvial deposits, Agriculture began. to thrive here 
and a landed aristocracy ‘was very much in evidence. This 


artistocracy generally, for practical purposes was on friendly 


terms with the rulers of the country. "They sent contigents to 


regule armies wh rine king faced external danger. - I 
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return for this timely help the king decorated them with titles 
and honours such as Kavidhi, Enadhi and Etti. They were 
allowed special privileges. These aristocrats also served the 
king, in various capacities as officers of the state and as army 
and navy commanders. They not only enjoyed the previlege of. 
jus conmubi wità ihe royal families but also shared with the 
king the duties of war and administration. 


From authentic sources it can easily be deduced that the 
capital cities were always busy. The people were used to the 
noise, pageantry and the fanfare normally and usually associated 
with any royal personage and his encourage. It follows then 
that ambassadors and envoys from the inland kingdoms as well 
as foreign countries would have presented their credentials to : 
the king and would have been in the habit of visiting him on 
state matters. The reception and farewell given to such missions 
would have been accompanied by pomp and pageantry, to which 
sight the local people would have become accustomed. 


Likewise since the kings patronised art,there would have been 
a ceaseless flow of wandering minstrels who came to the courts 
of the kings, to immortalise them in their poems. Sangam litera- 
ture is replete with instances of such bards visiting the kings. 
The kings in their turn would treat them with sumptuous food 
and present gifts of jewels, elephants and grants of land in 
certain cases. It is recorded that Atigaman Neduman Anji gave a 
fruit-which would Keep the eater immortal-to Avvaiyar, the 
poetess of repute. Ay Andiran gave a herd of elephants to the 
bards who glorified him in their verses. 


There were often military manouevres and parades by men 
belonging to the armed services, the cavalry and the corps of 
elephants. The broad roads in the capital were flooded by men 
in shining armour and it was a storring sight to the populace 
particularly to young women and children. 


- These urban areas were. inhabited by rich Vellalars, merch- 
ants as well as foreigners who had settled in the kingdom. Their 
residences were generally palatial, storeyed more often than not 
colour washed end also decorated with beautiful paintings, 
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There were balconies and decorated windows where voluptuou, 
women displayed themselves. They would either be singing or 
dancing or witnessing others do these, or engaged themselves in 
a play called Kalanku or swing. 


Further investigations onthe literary side reveal that the 
walls of these cities were as tall as possible to repel invaders, the 
moat was as deep for the same purpose and on top were observa- 
tion posts. Constant traffic flowed through the gates of the city 
while in the: bazaar there were dealers in conch bangles, gold, 
salt, textiles, copper ware, perfumes and sandal paste. Trading 
Carts were generally sent in convoys and merchant caravans 
were escorted.! Goods brought to the ports of the Cholas were 
piled up and the trade was so brisk that it seemed as if there was 
no limit to it. Customs officers busily stamped each bundle with 
the tiger seal of the king and kept it aside.? Fishermen and 
coastal traders called Paratavar imported horses and some kind 
of white stone. They also traded in pearls and conches (right 
whorled) gems, tamarind, salt and fish. High piled sacks of 
pepper-a much prized commodity-were taken by Yavanas in 
exchange for gold. At the Chola ports there were always merc- 


hant colonies speaking different languages which goes without 
saying.* 


Occupational Groups 


Sangam literature also mentions diverse occupations. There 
were kings, chieftains, scholars, priests who conducted sacrifice, 
poets, warriors customs officials, shippiug magnates, foreign 

- merchants, blacksmiths, Carpenters, potters, salt makers, pearl 
divers, guards, tailors, fisher-folk, dancers, drummers, farmers, 
shepherds, hunters, weavers -and sculptors as well as leather, 
workers. It naturally follows considering the variety of occupa- 
tions and their diversity that there must have been an elite and 
a literate society leading an essentially urban way of life. The 


Brahmi inscriptions on the caves around Madurai and elsew 
mention also the follwing Occupations as ௦ 


' hants, cloth merchant, those 
Incidentally it must be mentio 
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harioteer, gold merc- 
dealing in iron, salt and today 
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drink of both men and women in ancient days. On the basis of 
these reports we would legitimately suppose that society would 
have been occupationally quite diversified in the town of 
Madurai during the Sangam age. 


Archaelogical Discoveries 


Civilisation is generally characterised by urban growth 
which in its turn must be supported by a fully developed econo- 
my specialising in the growth, distribution and export of cereals. 
Civilisation is also characterised by the existence and contin- 
uous construction of permanent buildings and monu- 
ments, the growth of a diversified economy, an elaborately 
structured society, the existence and practice of formalised 
religions and the development of politics and a literary elite. 


Sangam literature is elusive on the exact nature of urban 
cities since obviously the bulk of the population lived in typical 
villages reminiscent of the Iron Age. Considerable information 
about the early towns can be collected from Roman sources 
about the cities of the Sangam period. (eg. Arikamedu) There 
were over a hunderd town which are named as political and 
trade centres. This can be seen from the maps of Ptolemy as 
well as from other Greek sources such as Ptolemy's chronicles 
and from the writings of strabo, Pliny and the book called 


Periplus. 


Ptolemy lists six coastal cities in Tamil Nadu to which he 
appends the word ‘Emporium’ meaning an important trade 
centre. Three of these, as has already been mentioned, as 
Musiri, Korkai and Kaveripaitinam were the chief ports of the 
three Southern kingdoms of the Cheras, Pardyas and Cholas. 
The literature of the Tamil People also corroborates this fact. 
Ptolemy has named two other cities in South India as *metro- 
polis’ (similar to the modern meaning of the term), and Six 
have been designated as ‘mart’. Two others have been named - 
‘city’ and five more have been called ‘towns’. His chronicles 
have also named fifty eight ‘inland cities’, as well as several 
other identifiable royal seats, 
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In excavations at a number of places, Indian archaelogists 
have found the results rather meagre and disappointing though 
the sources in literature would seem to have been plentiful, It 
is possible to infer that many of the settlements referred to in 
Greek geographical and historical records were mainly built 
with wood. If follows that a substantial amount of construction 
in both mud and wood would have preceded the large brick 
Structures which came in later and are in evidence from the 
second and the first century B. C. There are allusions in Sangam 
literature to the existence of substantial buildings. Houses were 
often built over the gates of a towu as in Madurai, Kanchi. A 
coastal town and more especially a busy port had high storeyed 
buildings as well as a tall light-house reached either by climbing 
a ladder or a staircase. We also hear of towns having shops 
along the streets where many carts stood.” There is mention 
of an old town having broad streets like a river.? But probably 
we are yet to find records which will enable us to strike at the 
right places and uncover such details as would prove in the 


coming years, that this was a golden age of the Tamil kingdom 
as all records do evince. 


The Urban Life of the Ancient Tamils ' 


From Maduraik Kanchi by Mankudi Marutanar and which 
poem was adressed to the Pandyan Nedunchelian, the victor of 
the battle at Talaiyalankanam, we geta fairly detailed account 
of the life of the people residing at Madurai, on the Vaikai 
river. This account is also corroborated by hints gathered from 
Paripadal, another literary work of the Sangam age. Paripadal 
originally consisted of Seventy verses of which 26 were devoted 
to the Vaikai river and four to the city of Madurai. There are 
no verses existing today about Madurai, yet from the remainder 
of the extant verses on various related topics, we are able to 
collect some information about this city and the life of the 
people therein. 

On „the northern side of 
having on its banks beautifu 
orchards with 

Ceries or coloni 


the city flowed the Vaikai river; 
1 flower gardens and groves and 
coconuts and fruit bearing trees. There were 
es of Panar,a type of a wandering minstrels.Sweet 


music resounded through these groves and the songs could 
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continue in peace because of the deep moat which hampered the 
entry of aliens and enemies into the city proper- On the border 
and edge of the moat could be found the tall fortified city 
wall safeguarding it. This lengthy wall was interspersed with 
gateways through which passed a cons‘ant stream of people and 
traffic. 

Inside the city, there would seem to have been broad roads 
flanked on either side by well planned, beautifully constructed 
and tastefully decorated houses ௦8 all sizes. The streets were 
generally crowded and noisy scenes were common as customers, 
both buyers and sellers conversed in diverse languages. There 
was usually the sound of drums which announced the commence- 
ment of festivals, religious and otherwise, as well as the 
announcement of state and social functions. Quite naturally 
the bazaars were full of shops that displayed varieties of. goods, 
both indigenous and imported. A study of the records shows 
that the shops, houses and public buildings were more often 
than not decorated with flags, festoons and varieties of standards. 
These were generally for functions, celebrations, victories and 
parades. It was quite common, If rather awe inspiring to hold 
victory marches and parades. 


The ancient Tamilians divided the day in a three fold manner. 
Morning was meant for philanthropic activities, the afternoon 
for business which led to material prosperity and the late evening 
was set aside for sensual pleasures. Generally in the evenings, 
middle aged and old women carried baskets and plates filled 
with sweet meats and fragrant flowers to sell. Most woman who 
had carefully dressed up for the evening generally bought them. 
Men accompanied by their family members strolled through the 
streets. Menfolk after relaxing in the late afternoons, usually 
wore fine cloths, buckled on their swords and donned rich upper 
garments as well as jewels and garlands. These rich people 
generally moved about in their horse drawn chariots. These 
chariots had generally outriders, while proceding through the 
thorough fares of the city. 


Women in their eagerness to appear Charming decroated 
themselves with a variety of cosmetics. Scent which was 
applied to their bodies and garments and hair wafted through 
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the streets. When the evening set in and the temple bell; 
sounded, the women carrying flowers and incense and sometime 
accompanied by their menfolk and children. flocked to the 
various temples and Pallis to worship. This Characteristic of 


leisureliness as well as the pomp and pageantry of city life is 
well portrayed in Maduraikkanchi. 


The streets of the bazaar were a feast to the eyes. Some of 


the shops were open only during the night. They were known 
as Allankadi. But the majority of them transacted business 


during the day. There were yet other merchants who preferred 
to put their goods into boxes and peddle them from wealthy 
home to home. These merchants were dealing with rare and 
costly goods which could only be of interest to the noble and 
the elite. Quite naturally they were not inierested in setting up 
shops in the bazaar which the bourgeois patronised. Yet in the 
bazaars there was such a variety of goods as 0028 
nation. There were dealers in gems, 
copper vessels and other sundry things. These were kept to one 
side of the street. The incense and flower sellers were generally 
on the opposite side. There were other dealers who dealt with 
sandal paste, jack fruits, mangoes, different kinds of other fruits 


and vegetables, roots and even cooked food such as mutton'and 
rice. 


les the imagi- 
gold, jewels, textiles, 


As the evening came to am end and the night drew on; 
darkness slowly set in. Women in their rich homes prepared 
for the pleasures of the night. They had baths and adorned 
themselves with cotton clothes and chosen: jewels after having 
smeared sandal paste on their bodies, They then settled down 

to sing some pans with musical instruments. 


As the housewives did, so did the courtes 

. likewise got ready for the evenin 

were more elaborate since the 

wealthy and youthful customer 

Youngsters and youngmen indulged in heroic sports. They 

were accustomed to ry and play in the street, and in cases 
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made even elephants chase them. There were others who sang 
in chorus. Some pious women danced the Kuravai Kuttu to 
their hearts content, as a part of their worship to Lord Muruga. 
After some time they were accustomed to go to sleep. 


Late inthe night the streets were traversed by robbers as 
well as night guards who sought to keep the peace while main- 
taining a strict vigil. : 

At the break of day and the dawn, Brahmins after morning 
ablutions chanted the Vedas. This was the call for the people 
of Madurai to rise in the morning. Women sprinkled water in 
the porticoes and cleaned the surroundings. The drums of the 
emples started beating heralding the sunrise. 


Let us see the picture presented by Paripadal about the 
river Vaikai and the life of the people at Madurai. 

The Vaikai was in spate. The whole city of Madurai joined 
as one man in celebrating the arrival of the new waters in the 
river as a result of heavy rains. The celebrations took place 
in the full moon day. 


On that day the people of - Madurai in their joyful mood 
went to the Vaikai in groups. Some went on elephants. Others 
were on horse back, still others rode chariots. The rest went 
on foot. They carried play things suited for the occasion such 
of floats of pith, Toy Chariots, short bamboo poles for 
squirting water on all. 

In the fresh waters, men and women of noble birth played 
for long hours, till their eyes became red. In-between some 
women, after finishing the first round of playing in the water, 
came to the banks and took sips of wine. 

Some other women, warmed their bodies by standing near 
hearths which were litat intervals of space, in which incence 
was burnt. They applied sandal paste to their persons and 
afterwards donned garments, other women threw in tlie floods as 
offerings of thanks giving such as golden images of conch, crab 
and fish with a wish for the continued fertility of the land. 
Some others paid alms to the poor as a part of their celebra- 
tions. 
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Till evening, people spent the day in a joyful mood. Then 
they returned to the city. Women dressed once again in festive 
attire and flowers, sang songs in praise of the river, during their 
return journey. 


The king of the Pandyan country also joined with his 
people in this function. Just like Indra, the God. or rains 
he, enjoyed a dip in the Vaikai with his entourage, both 
male and female. 


Like the people in modern cities, in ancient times also the 
urban dwellers enjoyed holidays and picnic outings. The banks 
of the river Vaikai was a favouraite picnic spot, as also the 
small hillock of : Parankunru, where lord Muruga was enshrined, 


The people of Madurai used to trek on their way to Paran- 
kunru often. A trip to Parankunru refreshed them. Women 
folk worshipped the Lord for boons granted and supplication 


for those to be granted. Some people offered eatables to the 
monkeys and elephants. 


Others settled down to play with a variety of musical 
instruments and also sang along with them. 


Some others went into the halls where beautiful paintings 


. were displayed. Some felt happy by collecting different kinds 
of flowers. 


Paripadal also speaks about the dress and ornaments used 
by these urban people. Unlike the rural folk the city dwellers 
bad access to thousands of varieties of costumes and ensembles. 
They were of different colours. Floral motifs were woven on 
them.? Women chose the kind of sarees and custumes which 
suited them best. The saree was known as Puttagam-20 


As with dress, regarding ornaments, there was a fantastic 
range of jewels worn from head to toe by both sexes. Men wore 
finger rings and at the shoulders, an ornament called 


Vaguvalayam.* Women wore a head dress known as Talaik 
kolam which was studded with pearls. 12 ; 
Garland of pearls was a favourite ornament for the neck. ? 


& wide variety of bangles is also mentioned. As ornaments for 
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he hip Kanchi and mekalai containing 2 to 32 strands were 


worn.!* Silambu made of gold and pearl inserted was worn at 
the anklets.!5 The toes were also adorned with a kind of 


jewel. 


The general picture of’ the urban life of the ancient Tamils 
as drawn from Sangam literature, corroborated by the writings 
of foreigners as well as archaeological finds, appears as one of 
gaiety, properity and perfection. In fine arts such as music and 
dance ancient Tamils have reached a high water mark. 

The ancient Tamil towns-men were busy, active, agile and 
materialistic in outlook, and knew how to enjoy life to the 
maximum. Like the modern Japanese, they believed in the 
hardwork throughout the week and opted for complete relaxa- 
tion after it was over. They were serious about their work, 
having evolved both a Philosophy as well as a mode of action 
for each of their deeds. On the lighter side of life, they were 
given to drinking, eating, merry making and pleasure seeking. 

From different parts of the kingdom, income and luxurious 
goods poured into the cities. Men and women in the urban 
areas enjoyed a contented life and led a happy and prosperous 
life. : 
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The Role of Women 
in the Sangam Age 


S. RAJALAKSHMI 


Women in the Sanskrit Literature 


Women have always played a significant role from time 
immemorial. When we go back to the earliest literary evidence 
on the role of women, we get a some what confusing picture. 
No desire is expressed anywhere in the entire range of Rig Veda, 
in any context, fora birth of a daughter. On the other hand, 
Atharvana Veda, deprecates the birth of a daughter.? The posi- 
tion gradually changed and certain rit 


having a learned daughter, durin 
hads.? 


uals were prescribed for 
8 the period ofthe Upanis- 


Manu, the law giver, 


in 006 place states that a women does 
not deserve freedom. : 


In another context, Manu has Observed that Gods will 
reside only in a place where women are honoured. Yagnavalkya 
commented that those who seek the welfare of the country 


and the women occupying an honourable 
116 age. The Rig Vedic expresion,’‘the wife is 
How domestic life and sentiments centred 
on 1 Vedic age ir i 
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freely mingle with others in society and this provided the chance 
to select their counter-parts in life. They had even property-righ t 
and the right to inherit, to maintain and to give away as they 
pleased what they possessed. Her share in the ancestoral prope- 
rty was probably called as Sridhana. Widow marriage was also 
permitted in the early Vedic Age. As a whole the domestic life 
was happy and contented.**Nevertheless, the wife was dependent 
on man to a great extent even in that period, whea women were 
kept comparatively in high honour’’.5 


Women in the Sangam Literature 


Coming to the Sangam Age which is comparatively later in 
time, we get a vivid picture of the position and role of women 
from the Sangam Classics. 


Everyday life of the young Girls 

In coutrast to the Aryan Society, the Tamil Society 
welcomed the birth of girls and we have ample references to 
prove it. We find a Cheiftain praying to God for the birth of 
a daughter. In the Sangam Age, girls were fondly caressed and 
affectionately brought up by their parents. 

They were allowed to go out freely. They took part in 
many kinds of sports and amusements. They used to pluck 
flowers’ and make varieties of garlands. They loved to swim in 
tanks and rivers.” It was their pastime to play with a variety 
of balls? (Golden balls & Variya pandhu). Swinging on a pole 
suspended by ropes was another pastime of girls. 19 Preparing 
beaten rice was one of the household duties of the girls.’ These 
not only reveal their rustic simplicity and their notable refine- 
ment but they also show how in ancient times,girls were in good 
health both in'body and mind. Swimming, swinging, throwing 
balls and preparing beaten rice etc. made them fit to lead a 
healthy and happy family life. 


Luminaries 


But we do not hear of any educational 


: institutions specially 
for the girls. However, ல்‌ 


à the girls were given good training to - 
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live as virtuous, noble women. The girls received their instruc- 
tions from foster mothers and lady companions, This seems to 
be proved by the presence of more than 50 poetesses among the 
composers of the poems in the Sangam Literature. To mention 
a few, Avvaiyar, Ati-mantiyar, Kakkaippatiniyar, Kavarpendu 
Kuramakal elaveyiniar, Nakkannaiyar,  Nanmullaiyar, Pari. 
magalir, Perumkoppendu, Peymakal elaveyini, | Vennikkuyattiyar 
and Vellivitiyar are some of the most distinguished women poets 
of the Sangam Age. Among them Avvaiyar stands out pre-emin- 
ent for her poetic excellence and wisdom. Kakkaippatiniya; 
figures as a grammarian also and has to her credit two works ou 
prosody, the Kakkaippatiniyam and Sirukakkaippatiniyam. 


Artistic Talents of the Girls 


Girls of the time were also well versed in the art of music, 
They were not only capable of singing melodiously but were 
even able to make the elephants, which came to eat the well- 
grown millet crop on the field, to fali aslcep.!? The melodious 
tunes of the girls were even capable of melting the cruel hearts 
of the Maravars of the Palai tract, making them let loose their 
hunting weapons.!? 


All these, will go to show that birth of daughters was wel- 
comed and that the daughters were brought up with great care 
and that the girls had ample opportunity to go out and remain 
cheerful. But from the same Sangam collections, we have stray 

references to show that the independence enjoyed by the girls 
-came to be curtailed, probably because of increasing _ Aryan 
influence. The girls were not allowed to go out alone in some 
cases and the girls were confined to the home in other cases. 


A poem from Narrinai speaks of a girl who was sulking in 
her house without going out.** Another poem in Akam specifi- 
x cally states that girls after a certain age were not allowed to 
move about freely. A foster-mother openly tells her daughter 
jhat she had passed the stage of a Pethai and had attained the 


D stage of a Pethumbai as her tresses have grown longer and hel - 
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teeth well formed. This makes it clear that the girls were not 


allowed to go out freely when they attained the stage of 
Pethumbai.1® 


Though Sangam literature speaks of Kalavu, the practice of 
restricting the movement of the ma:den should have grown with 
the increasing influence of the Aryans. itis also likely that 
high class women were always under restrictions and were not 
allowed to freely move about. 


Light of Life 


Still the wife is glorified as the light of the house. She is 
referred to as Ial which means the *Governess of the house- 
hold". Chastity, love, feminine patience, strength of mind, 
anxiety to entertain guests, and generosity were glorified as 
qualities of a housewife in the Sangam Age. Chastity is termed 
as “‘Karpu’’. According to Valluyar nothing is more trans- 
cendent for a wife than. the possession of chastity. 377720 
Adigal has indicated that chastity is an absolute necessity for 
women. There are ample references to show that women of the 
age were noble, sincere and chaste. 


In “Ainkurunuru, we get a picture which exemplifies the 
noble qualities of a wife. A newly married girl tells her com- 
panion that the water was indeed bad 1௦ drink in her husbaud's 
place as it was taken from a small pond, made dirty by the 
wallowing of cattle, but in Spite of it, she liked the water even 


more than a mixture of milk and honey available in her parent's 
place 16 


Yet another impressive picture of the ideal wife we get from 
another Sangam work. The girl of a well to do family gets 
married and goes to her husband's place. Because of sudden 
misfortune that fell on her husband's family, the girl had to 
satisfy herself with a single meal for a day. Still she would not 
accept anything from her parents in order to maintain ber 


husband's honour Here we find the wife Maiataining the 
dignity of her family. Es i 


The wife in the Sangam age considered it her su 


: : L preme duty 
to receive and entertain the guests; 


-They showed hospitality ` 
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even in untimely hours.!* Entertaining was considered as the 
sole privilege of the wife and men were not supposed to enter. 
tain the guests without her wives. 


Women of the warriors 


The women of the Sangam Age were known for their 
courage and heroism. The heroism of woman was known as 
Mutin-mullai. We find from Purananuru interesting scenes of 
extraordinary courage displayed by women during times of war. 
But such qualities were to 5e seen only among certain warriors 
classes and we do not hear of any women taking part in warfare 
anywhere in the Sangam works. 


Secondary status of women 


Though the wife was considered as the light of the home 
and was honoured, it cannot be said that she was an equal 
partner in the household. In fact, she occupied a subordinate 
Position in the household and it was generally accepted by the 
women of that age. They felt rather proud to call themselves 
as Illatialaivi under the mastership of their husbands. Social 
equality between the sexes does not seem to have been in vogue. 
It was clearly understood that the duties and the basic qualities 
of women are different from those of men. 


The etymology of the Tamil words dan and Pen will exem- 
plify the basic concept of the Tamils. **One who rules or 
possessess" is called as Aan and ‘One who is desired or sought 
after" is called as Pen. Thus the assignment of the active and 
mastery role tomenand the passive and dependent role to 


women is basic in the ancient Tamils’ attitude every question 
that concerned the sexes. 


The basic qualities assigned to man and woman by ancient 
grammarians also assign mastery behaviour to man and a retiring 
dispositions to woman. ‘A verse from Kurunthogai exhibits the 
true dependent position of women in the age of the Sangam. A 
lady will always yearn for the graces of her husband even 
though he might indulge in acts of Cruelty towards her as the 
child clings to the mother even When the mother beats the 
child.*® In another instance, 


the girs companion appeals to — 


—— M DEREN 
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the husband of her friend to remain always attached to his wife 
even long after she loses her physical charm.!? This again 18 8 
clear proof of the dependence of the wife on her husband. 


Theoretically the observance of a moral code was enjoined 
on men no less than on women. But there seems to have existed 
a wide gulf between theory and practice. In Tamilagam as in 
the rest of the world, man made laws and broke them with 
impunity.On the other hand, the wives lived with their husbands 
as dutiful wives discharging their domestic duties to the utmost 
sinccr'ty and satisfaction. When their husbands were away, 
they pined in solitude and kept count of the days their husbands 
were away. 


Widows 


In the Sangam literature, we see stray references to Sati or 
Self-immolation of the wife. On the other hand, we find 
references to the widows and their plight. The widow was 
subjected to several inhibitions and restrictions. Soon after 
the death of her husband her hair was cut and she appeared 
with a shaven head. She had to satisfy herseif with the simplest 
food and remain without any adornment. 


Property Rights 


In early Tamilagam, as the rest of India, women could not 
inherit property. As women themselves were treated as pro- 
perty, the question of their acquiring property independently did 
not arise. Whether she was 2 queen or an ordinary woman, 
she did not seem to have owned property. Women were not 


recruited as soldiers, ministers or ambassadors. Of course, we . 


hear of Avyaiyar’s embassy to Kanchi from Takadur. But it 
seems to beasolitary instance. The -chief queen of the king 
was called as koila! meaning the primary wife of the king. And 
there is no mention of women rulers nor women who were noted 
for making endowments as in later ages. We can infer that 
women of the Sangam Age had no right to inherit property, 
possess it or to dispose as she liked. 


In this poor state, the widows had two courses opened to 
them. They had either to commit Sati or to lead a life of 
suffering. Perunkoppendu, the queen of the Pandya king who 
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committed Sati speaks that her self-immolation w 
in accordance with the prevalent custom 
She preferred to end her life in the funer 
instead of subjecting herself to the mi 


as nota Step 
; On the other hand, 
al fire of her husband 
serable life of a Widow, 


Significant feature 


Though the women in general occupied 
: in Society in the Age of the Sangam, wz have no instance of a 

lady being sold asa slave in contrast to the practice of selling 
women as slaves in ancient China as well as in Greece. 


à Secondary place 


It can be said in conclusion, that the role of women in the 


Sangam Age was a rather passive and dependent one and was 
confined to the four walls of the home, 
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அல்லி 


The Role of Education 
in the Sangam Age 


M. X. MIRANDA 


Nothing is more characteristic of the society of the ancient 
Tamils during the Sangam period than the prominance given to 
education and literary pursuits in their public thought. That 
there was a lofty conception of education from the very early 
times of the Sangam era, seems fairly certain, when we consider 
the general level of culture mirrored in the literature, art and 
social and religious conditions of the times. This fact is amply 
testified by Dr. N. Subramanian : 


The 'Tamil Society of the Sangam Age was an advanced 
and civilized society which had reached great heights 
in commercial prosperity and in the field of fine arts, 
and had a reasonable notion of the grandeur and 
responsibilities of Government and was in no way 
‘savage’ or barborus. Education, which must be at 
the bottom of any secular or aesthetic achievement of 
any people, was not merely known and encouraged but ; 
was a widespread social activity. 


Many more scholars have asserted that the importance of - 
education was realised by the Tamils as early as the Sangam 
age, that is nearlya thousand and eight hundred years ago.? 
It is amazing to note that the Tamil term kalvi corresponds to - 


the universal connotation of the word ‘Education? which means | ப 


‘drawing out’ of a child’s latent potentialities. The Tami 
equivalent of the Latin root word *educare' is Kalluthal whi. 
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has more or less the same meaning as ‘drawing out?.3 Emphasis. 
ing the value of perpetual acquisition of knowledge, our great 
saint Thiruvalluvar holds that **knowledge increases as more 
and more is drawn from it like water from a well,??4 Thus the 
kural, one of the earliest and the most impressive of the Sangam 
literature underlines the absolute need for education and warns 
of the dangers of illiteracy in at least thirty stanzas. The very 
fact that the chapter on learning and education is placed by 
Valluvar only next to the chapter on the glories of the king, 
isan eloquent testimony to the significance of education as a 
duty enjoined on the monarch. If the king himself is not 
learned, it is absurd to expect the subjects under his sceptre 
to be learned. Learning therefore, has the unique privilege 
and characteristic of benefiting everyone, irrespective of the 


fact whether the one who is learned, is the Prince or the 
Peasant. 


The Value and Importance of Learning 


The author of the immortal kural extols the value of 
learning in a few of his important precepts. He adds that the 
learned alone are said to possess eyes, while in respect of the 
unlettered ; the eyes are but sores.5 Knowledge is the weapon 
which saves one from evil ; it forms the rampart which cannot 
be destroyed by the 806.8. "The learned possess everything, while 
the unlettered are really poor even if they have riches.” Learn- 
ing is the only imperishable wealth- The learned are honoured 
not only in their own native land, but all over the world.’ What 
has been learnt most systematically should always be put into 
practice in one’s everyday life. Thiruvalluvar, nevertheless; 
laid special emphasis on the value of acquiring knowledge 
through listening to the wise. Knowledge received through the 
ear was considered even superior to. mere ‘book-learning’. The 
Kural says that those who feast their ears with learning are 
comparable to the venerable people who make sacrificial 
offerings.’ Knowledge acquired through listening: will stand 
one in good stead in his moments of gloom. Even the high 

born, if they are ignorant, sink Jow in the scale. while the 
‘learned, even of humble birth, are exalted. All these wise 


sayings of Thiruvalluvar. bear evidence to the conclusion that . 


X 
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Valluvar addressed these axioms not only to the kings but to 
the commoners as well. 


Nature of Education and Learning in the Sangam Age 


The Sangam people were keen on acquiring such knowledge 
as deserved to be acquired; acquisition of knowledge, of course, 
was not the end of education. One who had acquired any 
knowledge worth the name must live up to the ideals held 
a loftby that learning or knowledge. Again, knowledge in the 
Sangam period was understood to be of two kinds : that is the 
knowledge of Humanities and the knowledge of Sciences. The 
Humanities was represented by the study of languages and 
literature and the Sciences by Mathematics. The two branches 
of knowledge are spoken of by Valluvar as the ‘two eyes’ ofa 
rational being. The sense of discrimination of right from 
wrong in a person grows only if he is learned. Our ancient 
people even regarded the unlearned devoid of all human 
qualities. *«*Without education what is man? -a splendid 
slave, a reasoning savage." !? Ignorant men differ from beasts 
only in their figure !! 


The pattern of education in the Sangam period was not 
merely reading and understanding of books, but listening to 
learned persons; for it was rightly believed that by listening to 
the wise words of the learned men one derives not only know- 
ledge but the fruits of that learned petson’s ripe experiences as 
well. Moreover, the large body of poems produced by nearly 
five hundred poets and scholars belonging to different classes of - 
people during the Sangam Age indicates that education must 
have had a fairly wide popularity +° It is gratifying to note that 
during the Sangam period not only the upper strata of the society 
like the kings, priests and merchants but even the peasants, 
kuravars, maravars and shepherds had the facilities for learning. 
Again, professionals like the Kulavanikan, Aruvai Vanikan, 
Maruthuvan, Anniyan, Kolan, Vannakkan and others had the 
talents for poetry. 


Among the women, Perunkopendu, the queen of Buthapan- c 
dian, Pari makalir were poetesses of extraordinary merit. 
Women from the hunter, watcher and potter classes were learned 
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women.  Poetess Kakkaipadiniar composed an excellent Works 
on prosody. Similarly our celebrated Avvaivyar who hailed from 
the class of ministrels Panar, was a respecied Scholar, was the 
poetess laureate of the Atikaman of Thakadur and the ambas. 
sador to the court of the Thondaiman of Kanchi. She was fearless 
and bold as to go into th: pitch of the battle and advise the 
Kings. This kind of educational activity continued, steadil& 
inthe post-Sangam age also. It isto be pointed out with 
Satisfaction that education was common for all, Men and 
women, rich and poor, kings and commoners, high-born and 
low born. That being so, is it most regrettable that many weak 
Sections of the society today like the Gypsies and other tribal 
Classes are away from human civilization and a great mass of 
our brethren have not tasted so far the benefits of education? 


Aims and Objectives of Education in the Sangam Age 


We have noted that education of a secular nature was not 
the peculiar preserve of any particular community or caste, sex 
or station in life. The Sangam scholars, whose poems are 
practically the only worthwhile Source of information for know- 
ledge of the Sangam period, include representatives of practi- 
cally all classes. ft was believed that education gave a certain 
self-confidence and dignity to man and so it was sought after 
passionately. Scholars opine that probably that one inducement 
to learning in the Sangam days could have been the great honour 
in which learned men were veld. Earning of 
considered as the end of education in t 
fathers. Otherwise how could they hav 
the wealth ‘par excellence’. 


money was not 
hose days by our fore 
6 regarded learning as 


Learning did not consist in the mere acquisition of know- — 


ledge and accumulation of related information. 

taken seriously as a preparation for life.i* 
to live, by liviag with their kith and kin. 
theoretical education was not considered to b 
Education for our ancient people was an integrated process, a 
total development of all the faculties of the learner, namely his 
physical, mental and moral qualities. This kind of education 

did not signify mere growth of know 


. Education was 
People learned how 
Mere bookish or 
€ real knowledge. 


wledge for our people, but - 


= 
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a value of practical importance and a slow unfolding of the 
individual in all his grandeur and beauty. Since education 
ultimately meant living after having learnt how to live, our 


great savants like Valluvar advocated learning as a continuous 
process till one's death!^, 


Since Man is essentially a dependent social being, education 
might be termed as the initiation. of the learner into the society. 
Education is more than the developing of specific branches of 
knowledge such as science or history, or even morality or 
religion: it signifies an initiation in to a highly developed and 
complex understanding of reality. Hence education includes 
also, apart from the acquisition of knowledge and skills in the 
various subjects, an initiation into the culture which endeavours 
to see things as they are, to lead to knowledge of the universal 
order. Valluvar comes very close to this objective of education 
when he pronounces that those who have rot learnt to respec 
this universal order have not learnt anything at all. An indi- 
vidual benefits from the development of his faculties; and any 
thing that enlarges his oppurtunities to participate in the life 
and culture of his nation and of the world, enriches him 
personally. 


In the broad sense of the term therefore education, in the 
early days for the Tamils, meant the development of knowledge 
and skills as well as cultivating attitudes towards life in all its 
aspects. "The development of such attitudes in relation. to the 
Society and the world in which one lives may be referred to as. 
culture. This clearly shows that then our ancestors clearly 
distinguished between formal education, in the narrow sense, 
often referred to as schooling, and education in the broad sense 
as formation of man as a person and member of the society. 
Schools alone did not possess the monopoly in the field of 
education in a world. whose collective pulls and pushes become 
even more important. : 


Education in the ancient times was considered as a key to 
the social and economic progress of ihe. society. Learning was 


not only for knowledge's sake or attaining honour and ‘glo: 
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The learning of our people set right this practical experience 
and social relations. Culture, which is the end-product of 
education was moulded in tune with these social surroundings, 
Valluyar had this social function of education in mind, when 
he insisted on the king being a learned man like the subjects. I, 
was considered to be one of the lofty aims of eduction that one 
must live upto the ideals suggested by that learning or knowledge. 
A person must fulfill successfully the obligations by virtue of 
his learning when he is able to rise to the expectations of the 
society and the world in which he is destined to live, according 
to the great norms of his knowledge, than he is indeed the most 
successful member of the society. Such a life benefits and 
illumines other lives around him. 


All these objectives of the ancient education apart, the 
primary motive of the Tamils of the Sangam period appears 
from the evidence to be of a moral and ethical nature. What 
is most to be noted in the nature of the early education of the 
Tamil people was essentially religious and other worldly. Kural 
in the very early chapters brings forth this great ideal saying 
that the ultimate end of all education is to adore the sacred feet 
of the Almighty.’ A righteous life is symbolised in the worship 
of the supreme reality permeated the Tamil system of Jearning 
and everything was subordinated to it. A-moral and upright 
life was the raison d'etre of all knowledge. Love and fear of 
God become the beginning of wisdom with our people. The 
education of the ancient Tamils had two good features which we 
have since all but lost; it gave the first place to religion and 1$ 
was a personal discipleship of the pupil to the teacher. 


Education was taken as a tool that fostered morality and 
character. If beauty and wisdom must have a place in human 
thought the latter must be firmly rooted on a moral foundation. 
Learning was like a garden to our ancestors where they cultivated 
virute and good qualities. The future of any society would 
naturally depend on the motivation and sense of values the 
indvidual makes; what knowledge and skills sought to: be 

‘acquired by the ancient Tamils were balanced with the values 
and insights associated with ethics and religion at its best, 
namely : a Rer. ir the lowledge " 


of self, of the meaning of i 
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life, of the relationship to other human beings, and to the 
ultimate reality. 


Education—The Duty of the Parents 


It is remarkable to note that parents in the Sangam period 
attached great importance to the education of their children. 
The society enjoined the primary responsibilities of educating 
the children on their parents. This aspect of our ancient 
education corresponds to the modern view that the parents who 
have given life to their children have the great obligation to see to 
their education. The parent are the first and the chief educators. 
A poem in the Purananuru collection states that it is the duty 
of the father to educate and thereby enoble his son.7 Home is 
the first school of social virtue that every society needs. Among 
the Tamils, the home provided a suitable atmosphere for the 
development of knoweledge and character. While the father 
considered the provision of learning to his sons as his duty, the 
mother inculcated among her children both by precept and by 
| example certain virtues like courage and generosity The mother’s 
| ambition too, was to make the son great. The Kura! says that ‘ta 
mother's joy when she hear of her son's greatness transcends that 
at his birth.”’1® That the children also did not spare the failing 
parents is evident from the curse hurled at a father by his son 
who had failed to educate him.!9 However, although, the 
family had the first duty of imparting education, it needs the 
help of the whole community. One of the tasks of the civil 
society was the promotion of education of the youth. Educa- 
tion is also a service to the nation. It is hence the duty of the 
State, or as our ancestors believed, of the Sovereign to provide 
for education as an instrument for the common good of the 
community. Our people ofthe Sangam era had realised that 
public instruction would provide the opportunities for all to 
| enjoy freedom well and to lead a decent human life, liberated - 

from hunger, ignorance and poverty. 


| Schools and the Process of Learning 


'The education of those days was different from what it is 
now. Today we have huge educational institutions with 
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thousands of students on the rolls and employing hundreds of 
teachers, housed in specious mansions with the knowledge 
acquired in these places being tested in periodical examinations 
conducted by the Government. The range of knowledge and 
the subjects taught and learnt in those days were definitely 
limited.?9 Though the education which prevailed in the Sangam 
age was ofa general nature, the system of instruction varied 
formen and women. Men were instructed in such subjects as 
making money, arts of war and administration, while women 
had a thorough grounding in family education. However both 
sexes were well trained in literary and artistic pursuits.?! Even 
among women, in spite of the fact that we hear of a few 
poetesses, it could not have been as many as those among mene 


The traditional ‘pial’ schools called pallis were conducted 
by individual teachers.?? Sometimes pupils lived in public rest- 
houses like the manrams which seem to have served as schools. 
Some scholars assert that every village in ancient Thamilagam 
had primary schools for the young scholars.28 However, in- 
formation regarding the number of schools in each village or 
the number of pupils who attended each school is lacking. 
According to Dr. K. K. Pillay, “it was not likely that cities in 
the Sangam age or inthe epoch immediately succeeding it, 


schools existed in all the different physiocratic 


regions of 
Thamilagam. 


The ‘kurinchi’, the ‘paalai’ and the ‘neydal’ 
‘could not have\had many schools'*.?* The student who wrote on 


dried and cut palm-leaf bits used in long narrow strips usually 
1"x2". These were punched either at one end or at both ends 
and held together by tying them into a paginated bundle with 
strong strings. The entire bundle of such sheets were bound 
together between two thick planks of the same dimensions. 
These leaves’ were called Olai and the bundle of leaves was a 
Suyadi. The pen was a kind of long and sharpened but thick 
.. needle attached to a wooden handle. It was called an eluthani 
. literally meaning writing-oail or Uci a stylus. Holding this 
pointed pen between the fingers and ‘gripping it tightly with the 


thumb, the pupils wrote on the dried leaves. One side of the - 


Jeaf was used for writing. As it was NOt possible to erase or 
overwrite or alter anything that was wri 
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the scribes took great care to avoid clerical errors. For the 
same reason, once they crept in, they persisted.2° Probably 
from this practice rose ihe saying that the one who wrote the 
leaf carelessly spoiled it.?9 Sometimes gifts of such Suvadis 
and writing stylus, alongwith food and clothing were made to 
the pupils and such magnificient acts were greatly appreciated 
by the society. The initial training forthe youngsters in the 
| art of writing was provided by making them write on sand 
| spread on the floor. These practices of writing were in vogue 
even in the nineteenth century. A Jesuit missionary records in 
1839 what he saw in the schools of Tamilnadu: 


| You see here children writing with their finger on sand, 
| the letter or the word which is dictaied to them. When 
| the space is filled up with this working, they pass their 
| hand very gently on the sand andit is like a 
| leaf turned over, ready to receive new writing. To 
| make up their books,the Indians do aot use paper; they 
| take the leaf of பீடி palm-iree on which they engrave 

| the letter with a stylus (Eluthani) and they do it with 

| dexterity and a speed which is impossible for a 

| European to immitate.!?27 


Education, no doubt, was the privilege enjoyed by certain 
classes of people only. Nevertheless the Tamils of old seemed to 
i have appreciated the importance of commencing education at an 
| early age.Learn while young is a well-known maxim of Avvaiyar. ' 
| Another Sangam classic warns that it is a mistake not to learn- 
| while young, because what is learnt while youngis like writing 
| on a rock. It is learnt from the Jivaga Sinthamani that the 
| sons of Jivaga were sent to school at the age of five to learn the 
| arts. Though the rich had always advantage over the poor in 
| the matter of education, since they could afford ir, the poor too 


could render service ta the teacher and thereby get the benefit of 
education. The Pandya ruler Ariyappadaikadanta Nedunchezhian 
advised his people to take to learning either by giving all they 
have to the teacher or by rendering service to him. According 
to him if a man from a low status were better educated, even 


the well-todo people could learn from him and thereby the - 
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barriers of class would crumble. Perhaps our ancestors had 
realised that ‘fart is long and life is fleeting." Hence the 
emphasis on early education. Education was considered as a 
personal and family-like process. Jt was a personal discipleship 
of the pupil to the tecacher. Tha young scholars who attended 
the elementary schools in the Sangam age were called — Maiyadal 
mazhapulavar in a poem in Paripadal. Similarly the teacher of 
the primary school was known as llampalarsiriar.?9? Education 
did not stop with the student level. It was a common practice 
in those days for married people to migrate to other places in 
search of knowledge. Such separation from the family with a 


view to get higher education as described as Othalpirivu in the 
Akam literature. 


The Place and the Function of the Teacher 


The importance of each village having a teacher. was 
recognised by the author of the Thiukadikam. The teacher was 
known as the Kanakkayar. That is, he who collected a group of 
students and taught them the Nedunkanakku which was the 
literature and grammar based on the alphabets. There were a 
few Kanakkayars in the Sangam age like poet Nakkiranar’s‘father. 
Asiriar, Asan & ‘Uyattiyayar were also other appelations of a 
teacher. Asiriar or Asan also denoted experts of particular arts 
like music and dance.?! Probably the teacher of a large number 
of pupils was known as Kulapati. It is stated that Kidangil 
Kulapati Nakkannanar, of Kuruntokai fame taught more-than a 
thousand "pupils? It is clear that there was a distinction 
between teachers of the young and the teachers of higher learn- 
ing. The teacher was paid either in cash or in kind by the 
students. The ideal student was a dependable assistant or 
‘help to the teacher in times of emergency or danger. He gave 
much wealth to the teacher, for whom he performed odd service 
also. He never felt it below-his dignity to worship his teacher. 


: Corporal punishment inflicted bye the teacher on the student 


was not pape to.” 34 e 


` 
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the teacher. In the Sangam Age the teacher was entrusted with 
the shaping of the students. Even ifthe students neglected 
eating at home, the complaint was taken by the mother to the 
teacher.39 The teacher had to live with his pupils, talking 
and listening to them, observing and being observed by them, 
encoureging and praising, scolding and punishing them. 81006 
earning a living had not yet become the principal goal of 
education, the less business-like but certainly more scientific 
attitude had salutary effects, on the education of the young 
minds. The great teacher was always considered as the noble 
soul who had understood that he was the parent of the children 
in perhaps a truer sense than their physical parents. He taught 
less by what he said in the classroom or even out of it than by 
what he was. For at all times and in all places he was followed 
by pairs of hero-worshipping eyes and ears. Poets and masters 
of learning seem to have had disciples whom they trained weil. 36 
The teacher was held in esteem by the pupils as well as by 
others. The Tamil family put him alongside God, the parents 
as worthy objects of veneration. It will not be out of date to 
quote here the words of a modern educationist : 


'"Whatever may have changed in the ,course of over two 
thousand years of our heritage, one factor has remained in 
tact—that the Indian child had to be educated by a person 
he loves and admires, that he is attached to a guru rather 
than to an institution. The key to India's rise or fall is in 
the humble and all but unseen hand of teacher, '*àt Š 


How aptly these words apply tothe teacher of the Sangam ape 
and the systèm of education that was the glory of those days, 


Curriculum and the Subjects Taught 


The studies undergone in the primary and higher levels by 
the people of the Sangam Age are an impressive list and they . 
constitute a fairly comprehensive curriculum. In the ‘Pial 
Schools a basic grounding in language and literature as well-as 
in Arithmetic was provided. The alphabet was known ‘as 
nedunkanakku and perhaps that was the reason why teachers 
were called Kanakkayars. The student wrote but sparingly and — 
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got practically everything by heart. Training of the memory, 
the cultivation of the ability to reproduce thousands of verses 
by rote and even verbatim repeat every expression that came 
from the teacher, were some preliminary requisites for an ideal 
student. The remarkable memory of the students of those days 
was largely responsible for the preservation of the large amount 
of literary productions of that age, considering the poor writing 
aids they had. 


Mathematics, which was described as ennul comprised the 
science of measuring time, place and substance. 'To denote 
fractions terms like kani and mundri were used.?9 Minute 
fractions were represented by measurements like immi, anu, 
mummi and kunam. Similarly multiples of large numbers were 
expressed in terms of kodi9? and nuru ayiram*? while Sangam‘! 
and tamarai,*#neydal,*® kuvalai,kamalam** ambal,*9 and vellam*® 
signified a huge number in general. Obviously they represented 

` figures higher than a crore or kodi. There are references to units 


of measurement like nali** Tuni*® and Padakku.*® Weights of 
linear measurement such as Katam and Yocanai also occured 
inthe Sangam works."° 


= "Higher learning, particularly pertaining to religion was 8 
monopoly of the Brahmins; Vedic lore, the Sutras, the Upanis- 
hads, the epics and Dharma Sastras must have been taught to 
the Brahmins by learned teachers. Higher education, no doubt, 
was governmed by the prevalent social stratification- Parimela- 
. lakar. speaks ofa mathematical treatise known as Erambam.5* 
- As js testified from certain .poems in the Purananuru collection, 
the early Tamils had acquired a basic knowledge of astrology. 
The poem 299 refers to an incident how. the. people of-the Chera 
.. country had predicted the death of their king by the changes in 
f the celestial bodies-*? The astrological knowledge of our people 
_ then seems to have been based on an empirical study of astro- 
nomy and the movement of the stars. The fishermen and. thé 
agriculturist made use of the knowledge of the movements of 
the planets and the seasonal fluctuations. _ eU V ye ae 
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Indian influences." The familiar circle of twelve years for dome, 
stic events among the Temils was an independent South Indian 
system. Uraiyur Muthukannan Sathanar‘s exposition of the rela- 
tions between the sun, wind and the sky is found in a poem in 
the Sangam classics.5* Experts were familiar with the knowledge 
of the stars. They called the stars as Minkal and the planets as 
Kols. The fact that the astronomical vocabulary consisted of 
pure Tamil words in the Sangam Age is an indication that astro- 
nomy was developed as an independent branch of learning by 
the Tamils. 


The early Tamils had knowledge of the year which they 
classified as Kar, Kutir, munpani, ilavenil and mutuvenil. The 
duration of the day too was divided into six parts according to 
the variations in temperature. The days of the week were known 
by different names. The month was known as thingal and the 
year as Yandu. The directions calculated on the basis of the 
corners of the sky were called Ticai and the heavenly protectors - 
of the sky were described as Ticai Kappor.99 The day of 24. 
hours was divided into sixty Nalikais. The Nalikai-Kanakkar 
employed a kind of hour-glass called Nalikai-Vattil to denote 
the time. The geographical knowledge of the Tamils was sound. 
They referred to the Himalayas as Vadaperumkal. The Bay of - 
Bengal and the Arabian Sea were denoted as Kunakadal and 
kudakadal respectively. EA eee 


The science and practice of the fine arts were highly deve- - 
loped among the Ancient Tamils. The study of music was an-- 
essential part of the liberal. education; and the Tamils excelled - 
in soft melodies which had a gentle and soothing effect. The. ~ 
gamut consisted of seven notes which were. named Tharam, Ulai, .. 
kural, Ili, Thutham, Vilari, and Kaikkilai. Though the prin- 
Cipal tunes were classified as Palai, Kurinjhi, Marutham and 
Cevvali, each tune had many variations making in all 103 dis- 
tinct tunes which were recognised in the musical treatises of the. 
period." Musical instruments of various types are described and — 
it included: many kinds of ya/s and varieties of drums. Karikalz 
was called ‘the Master of the Seven notes of Music’.5® The fl 


Which had eight holes in it was capable of considerable modul 
tion 


C 
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Dancing was cultivated as a fine art and _text-books were 
already composed in which rules were given in detail for the 
performance of several kinds of dancing in vogue. There were 
two traditions of kuttu. They were Tamil and Aryan. There 
were kuravai dances in which seven,eight or nine persons danced 
together, standing in a ring and clasping each other's hands.5? 
Viralis sometimes danced at night ^by. torch light and particular 
transposes of the hands are mentioned by name in the Natya 
Sashtra of Bharatha. There were mixed dances in which both 
men and women took part. The education of an actress com- 
menced as early as her fifth year and continued for seven years. 
The curriculum of her study as given in the ancient classics 
included a variety of subjects.5* 


For the instruction of the various subjects the mother tong- 
gue was used as the medium. It was the most natural vehicle to 
express thoughts and feelings. But the script employed durin- 
the period of our study has been a subject of controversy. Epig- 
raphists hold that the Tamil Script including the earlier form of 
Vatteluttu, was derived from Brahmi. The other view is that the 
Tamil script has evolved from Vatteluttu which was of indige- 
nous origin in the Tamil country itself and that which is neither 
derived from the Brahmi nor from Grandha.52 Students had to 
get by heart dictionaries like the Nikandus. The ancient Tamils 
also studied about agriculture, and world history, which they 
called Thonmai. The science of Economics which they called 


Porulpurinul was known to them, They were conversant with the 
barter system as a medium of. exchange. There were well-known 
works on paintings, sculpture and medicine.55 Drama along- 
with literature and music formed the Muthamil.5* The Sangam 


was an academy of scholars and poets and not a teaching institu- 
tion. : 


Conclusion 


This short and sketchy survey of the ediication of the 
ancient Tamils during the Sangam . 


: period and its role, gives the 
impression that the standard of the studies then must have been 
high indeed.. Education in the Sangam Era hasa long and 


eventful history. Itisa matter of Pride that our forefathess 
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valued education very preciously and made all provisions within 
their power for the dissemination of knowledge. Opportunities 
for the acquisition of knowledge were fairly common, if we 
could base our conclusions on the variety of the classes of 
people who constituted the brilliant galaxy of the hundreds of 
poets and scholars, both men and women, high and low. 


It is again an extraordinary achievement of our ancestors. 
that they attached a special function to education namely, its 
role as an instrument of liberation. Possession of knowledge 
was an acknowledged leveller of all irrelevant distinctions in 
society. The learned could always emancipate themselves from 
ignorance, want, humiliation and oppressions. Knowledge and 
learning moreover played the useful role of unifying the people. 
The learned men rose above sectarian narrow-mindedness and 
transcended all man-made barriers. For the truly learned, 
every place was their own country. They were the real citizens 
ofthe world. The Tamils of the Sangam Age held aloft before 
all the world the beacon-light of education and learning as the 
royal road to universal brotherhood. This was indeed a modern 
concept which our great ancestors have held and ட. two 
thousand years ago. 


The role of education as a medium of change and an instru- 
ment of the development of the society was recognised by our 
people long ago. The sole purpose of education seemed to be 
training the young men and women for character aud ability 
that they should take their rightful place in the society, 
Committed to the progress of the people the learned men of the 
Sangam epoch played a vital role of creating a common citizen- 
-ship and a common culture. They unconciously contributed 
to the process of social and cultural integration. By enriching 
the human personality and training the person in the funda. 
mental values, education of the ancient Tamils played a creative 
role in the total development of human personality,- Our 
ancient education stressed the humanistic reflections and 
developed a sense of responsibility in the youth of the day. 
Our ancient education thus created ‘conditions for the better life 
of the individual and the society. Respect forthe freedom and 
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dignity of the person was à keynote of our educational system 
which did not neglect the emphasis ona moral life and social 

responsibilities. 
The concepts like basic education, family education 
. Vocational education, perpetual drawing out of kuowledge, 
universal education, education for life and such ideas, as 
expounded by Valluvar and other masterminds ofthe Sangam 
Age come very close to modern ideals of education. The relation 
between the pecple and the preceptor, the ultimate end of 
education .and the pedagogical methods and such things have 
been foretold long ago by our great forefathers. When we 
ponder a little that the gems of wisdom belong to two thousand 
years ago we are bewildered at the penetrating vision, the pro- 
found wisdom and the foresight of the Tamils who lived in the 
Sangam Age, which was indeed the Golden Age of Tamil culture 

. and civilisation, 
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Musical Instruments of 
Ancient Tamil Nadu 


S .VAITHILINGAM 


— Music is an international language of friendship, recreation 
and reconciliation. It is the subtlest and finest of all fine arts, 
and it develops the faculty of human imagination and appeals to 
the soul and conscience of the people. It gives infinite pleasure 
1௦ the mind and the heart through its melody or harmony. It 
is perhaps the brightest gem of human culture promoting soli- 
darity everywhere in the world. It has had a continuous 
development from early times and it willbe a nice treat to 
know something about it asthe rich heritage of the ancient 
Tamils. But inthe investigation there is no use importing or 
applying the highly evolved musical concepts of the later period 
to this ancient period. 


Concept of the ancient Tamil musical system 


The ancient Tamils possessed a highly developed system of 
music. ‘There are concepts which are common to all systems 
of music and concepts which are distinctive to particular systems 
of music. The concept of rhythm is commoh to. all systems 
of music. The concept of pan (raga) shaped the development of 
Indian music along melodic lines and the concept of harmony 


shaped the development of westerp music along harmonic lines* 
says Prof. P. Sambamurthy. 


Though the treatises on Tamil music and musical instru- 
ments like Icai marapu, Icai nunukkam, Panca marapu, Panca 
paratiyam, Kuttanul, Perunkuruku, Perunarai, mutu Kuruku, 
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mutunarai have disappeared from the world of Tamil literature 
there are some stray quotations from the works ofthe early 
authorities available to have some glimpse on this subject. In 
this line the Tamils are much indebted to Arumpatha uraikarar 
and Adiyarkkunallar for their scholarly commentaries on 
Cilappatikaram. 


Ancient Tamils were familiar with the solfa method, 
concordant and discordant and other acoustic phenomena they 
adopted their scales or modes known as Palais. There were 
seven kinds of palai, viz, Cempalai, Patumalaippalai, Cevvelip- 
palai, | Arumpalai, Kotippalai, Vilarippalai, mercempalai that 
were in practice. But, K. Kothandapani Pillai, in his book 
Palan Tamil icai mentions that seven Palais are entirely different 
from Palai the major tone, and to support this hecites Nar 
perum pannum Eluperum Palaiyum from Perunkatai.2 It is for 
musicologists to think it over and decide whether all these tunes 
were the subdivisions or offshoots of the main tune palai or not. 
It may be said that the term palai was used in a broad sense 
signifying seven different main tunes since some names cevvali, 
Patumalai, vilari are associated with the word palai. 


Rhythm is called in Tamil as ilum mainly responsible for 
pleasantness and melody. It is a fact that the Tamils claimed 
the highest degree of musical perfection in the world of classical 
music though they were much undebted to folk music in the 
evolutionary stages. They excelled in soft melodies through the 
gamut that consisted of seven notes, viz, Kural, tuttam,kaikkilai, 
ulai, ili ,vilari and taram. The seven tones, which are the basis of 
all systems of music, are further divided into Twelve semitones 
அரைச்சுர அலகு), and later into - twenty two quarter 
tones (சுருதிகள்‌). 1115 noted that these quarter-tones are tbe 
natural outcome of modal shifts and the present Carnatic music 
(i.e. Modern version of ancient Tamil music) is using so many 2s 
of these srutis in every day music. Though the concept of 
microtones (நுண்‌ இசையலகு) can be grasped in some of the | 
gamakas(graces & embellishments of melody)to a certain extent, — 
there are infinite microtones to be deciphered by the Tamil - 
_musicologists in this field. The terms alaku (இலகு) and mattirai 
(மாத்திரை) were used as the equivalent of sruti. vA 
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In the vocal and instrumental music, melivu (GQuosBaj-slow 
speed), Caman (etoeir-medium speed), valivu (வலிவு-fast tempo) 
were produced according to the situation and necessities. 


As regards the process of modal shift of tonic, *the Tamils 
derived 7 scales which have their parallels of Shadjagrama-& ரி 
கமப த றி; Pan பபண்‌) was a heptatonic scale of Sampurnaraga; 
(pan -also meant a song), Panniyatiram (பண்ணியற்றிறம்‌) 
denoted a shadaya raga or hexatonic scale. Tiram (திறம்‌) 
denoted an audava raga or penta tonic scale and Tirattiram 
(திறத்திறம்‌) a svarantara raga,” says Prof. P. Sambamurthy. 


In the initial stage the principal tunes or airs were four in 
number - Palai, Kurinji, marutam, and Cevvali. When the 
musical knowledge was steadily improved there were many 
variations for cach time based on emotions. As the ancient 
Tamils had always been conservative in their eight fold poetic 
sentiments or tastes, they took delight to manifest these tastes 
through music-vocal and instrumental. 


In the Cankam literature, the musicians Panar are described 
as wandering minstrels, talented in their instrumental music to 
such a great extent as to attract the kings and chieftains. The 
timely help rendered by the patrons to the poor artistes was 
compared to the timely rains on withering crops. 


Musical instruments 


In the field of musicology, it is said that the study of 
instrumenta] music should be given priority to the vocal music, 
since it was instrumental music was the primary cause for the 
growth and development of absolute music and absolute 
rhythm. As regards the prominence of music, human musical 
voice has been given priority to the musical instruments. In 
support of this view, musical instruments have been considered 
indispensable accompaniments (பக்க வாத்தியங்கள்‌) to the 
recitals of vocal music, dance performances and drama stages, 
: though Sometimes some of them like flute, vina are played solo 
in concerts. 3 
‘Instrumental music has 
evolution of the music of bo 
Man became early conscious ௦. 


played a prominent part in the 
th the Grient and the Occident. 
f the fundamental principles of 
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musical science, through musical instruments. The monophonous 
voice was not much help to him in practically working out and 
understanding the various musical laws and phenomena.’’* 

Generally the instrumental music is held in high esteem by 
allstrata of society. Further, the divine significance has been 
attached to some instruments like Yal and muracueven during 
the Sangam period. Matanki (மாதங்க) was considered the god- 
dess of Yal according to the commentator Naccinarkkiniyar. 

Tamil nadu has evolved different kinds of musical instru- 
ments suitable for chamber music, open air music and marital 
music. 

The materials used for the manufacture of musical instru- 
ments were bamboos,wooden pieces,canes, large grounds, strong 
fibres like maral nar (sanseviera zeylanica) and animal skins etc. 

Tbe musical instruments were termed in Tamil works as 
Turiyam (தூரியம்‌), Iyam (இயம்‌), Kalam (கலம்‌). They were 
carefully preserved in kalappais (covers or bags)." 

On the basis of note technique, the musical instruments 
may be classified into two kinds the monophonous instruments 
that can produce only one note at ௨ time like the horn, and the 
Polyphonous instruments which can produce more than one note 
ata time like the Yal. Generally the musical instruments are 
classified into four kinds as follows: 


Tamil Sanskrit English 


ra 


. Torkaruvi (தோற்கருவி) avanaddha: Percussion instru- 
: ments membrano- 
 phones-skin vibra- 
tors. 
2. TulaikKarwi® (துளைக்கருவி) sushira: Wind or pipe inst- 
: - ruments - aeropho - 
nes-wind vibrators. 
3. NarappukKaruvi (sரம்புக்கருவி), tata: Stringed instru- 
ments-Chordopho- . 
nes-string vibrators. 
. KancakKaruvi (கஞ்சக்கருவி) ghana: Bell metal instru- 
ments autophones . 
or idiophones-self — 
vibrators. வ 
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Gifted instrumentalists with their conscious and constant 
efforts displayed their talents through their elaborate finger tech- 
nique, blowing technique, plucking technique, and striking techni- 
que according to their training and experience. 


The Tamil people of different tinais or regions had their 
separate Pans and musical instruments. Parai (பறை) the percus- 
sion instrument, and Yal (யாழ்‌) the stringed instrument denote 
the distinctive features of Tamils. They find place in 
the list of Karupporul the distinctive regional features of 
aintinai. 

Local festivals and individual ceremonies offered ample 
scope and opportunities for the musicians to have splendid 
display of their musical talents. However, music played an 


important part as a unifying force of different strata of society 
in Many ways. 


Torkaruyi (Percussion instruments) 


Percussion instruments are generally based on the principles 
of talam or layam or rhythm. They vary in size, structure, sound 
and manipulation. They are also differentiated according to 


the different occasions such as festival, marriage, worship, 
funeral etc. 


The names of percussion. instruments found in the ancient 
Sangam Works are as follows: muracu or panai, mulavu, 
fannumai, kinai, tatari, patalai, parai, tattai, tontakam, pampai, 
tuti, akuli, panripparai, manror ciruparai, mattari etc. 

Muracu 
; 
Muracu was a big drum which 


royal palaces. It was also used during the vj i 
kindle the emotion and joy of the p ig ue MD 


60016. The loud sound of 
muracu was produced by the continuous striking on the leather 
part by sticks. Though there was no pleasuring music coming 
out of it, it was considered an impo 


had a unique honour in 


rtant featu; 
the battle field. This sound’ gav imp eel and 


8 encouraging sensation to 
peditions. By this nature, 
i which forms the caption of 


soldiers in their progressive ex 
muracu was called Eval Viyan Pana 
39th poem of Patirruppathu, - 
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Generally the muracu signified the honour of kings and 
chieftains in. Tamil nadu. It was given a unique place with alf 
sacredness in roya! palaces. It was decorated with flowers and 
placed in a stand called muracukkattil. The loud sound was 
compared with the rainfalls? and the roar of the sea,? and it 
was used as a simile for the sound of water falls!? and thunder 
bolt.2+ 

In Purananuru (241), it is mentioned that the muracu in the 
temple of Indra resounded in the avi as though welcoming Ay 
Antiran. From this it may be thought that the Tamils gave a 
significant place to this drum not only in the palaces and 
temples of this world but also in the celestial temple of the 
Celestials. 


There are references to the high pitched kotai muracu for 
announcing charities. This drum was used not only for the 
mass feeding of gallant soldiers!? but also for the alms to the 
poor people. ~ 

During the Sangam period mana muracam (marriage drum)” z 
was also played in a high pitch. In Parıpadal (8), the sound’ 
of manamuracam produced at Madurai was like the roaring | 
sound of the sea and that of Indra’s thunderbolt. Its echo’ 
was heard in Tirupparankunram, the temple of Murukan. se 

The muracu played in the morning hours of the day 
was called nan muracu (நாண்முரசு) Or kalai muracam (காலை 
முரசம்‌).!2 : 5S EOS 

It is stated in -Maduraikkancht that muracu was played 
during the movement of ships across the seal* to scare away. 
whales aud wild fish. E eu js 


Mulavs (முழவு) i 3 muy ocu 
Mulavu can be identified with the modern mattalam which. 
is called mridangam in Sanskrit. lt provides a delightful cross- | 
rhythmical 'accompaniment in Concerts. From the available’ 
sources in Sangam literature the mulavu might have been manu- . 
factured under the following process : Wooden cylindrical. E 
“hollow, tapering toward the ends and covered on both sid 
tting leather. A black substance was applied 
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leather part of mulavu to tune it to the required octave or pitch: 
This instrument was generally played with the finger technique 
of the hands, since there are references to show that the face 
of mulayu bore the marks of the hand. From malaipadukadam 
and Akananuru it is known that a stick (mulavin talaikkol or 
mulavin erikumil) was used for playing on mulavu; this stick was 
concidered helpful for travelling artiste on slippery paths. 
mulavu of Sangam age might have been played on one side of it 
with fingers and on the other side with a stick. From this, it 
appears to be more or less tavul (தவுல்‌) or tabour with some 
slight differences. 


Mattalam (mulavu) unlike the Western drum is an 
extraordinarily fine instrument as scientifically explained 
by Dr. C. V. Raman; this research note finds a 
placé in the ‘Physics of music’ written by Prof. R. K. 
Viswanathan, because both sides are marvellously tuned.!5 
This musical instrument is suited to accompany the stringed 
instrument, yal. The mulavu was considered an inevitable musica] 
accompaniment for dance performances, becausc no dance is 
generally performed with out talam (cir, pani, tukku) which is 
the Keynote of a percussion instrument, especially mulavu. The 


Cir and pani of mulavu are clearly mentioned in the Sangam 


works. It was also used as a marriage musical instrument, 


; Mulavu is Rum a central and important place to drawn the 
minor musical defects of other instrument is i i 

in T 1 S. Thi en 
from Maduraikkanchi. EM 


qe பண்டல்‌ of Muruka at Tirupparankunram are holding 
in their hands their offerings to the Deity during the festive 


occasions, Among the choicest offeri i 
Ings, the me 
be finds a p E HS BS, melodious mulavu 


Tannumai (தண்ணுமை) 


As regards Tannumai there is Do clear definition of its 
Shape and formation available in the Sangam works. The 
term */annumai' was used by the ancient Tamils in diferent 
meanings. It might have been a broad term like Parai to signify 
muracu, parai etc. But, Silappadikaram and its See res 
give some light on this matter as to thi 
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Further, this musical instrument can be more or less identified 
with mulavu in some respects, since it (like mulavu) was also 
suspended in the assembly tree of Sangam period. It is referrd 
to in Paturuppattu as makkattannumai (tannumai with black 
spot i.e. the black substance applied on the face of it.) In 
that context there is also a reference or note that it was played 
on by hand.?' 

Some Tamil scholars are of opinion that cannumai may 
be identified with mattalam or mridangam of present day. But 
according to the commentaries of Pattirruppattu (84) tannumai 
is interpreted as muracam in this context, porppuru tannumai 
arppeluntu nuvala. Further in Narrinai it is noted as pelvai 
tannumai!*? (a big mouthed tannumai). 

in Akananuru and kuruntokai it is mentioned that fannumai 
was used by the highway robbers of hunters’ clan, especially 
whilst lifting cattle ° in this sense it may be considered as 
akotparai. 

Though the sound of this instrument was terrific to those 
who were ia peaceful surroundings, it was pleasing to those 
who were sclfless!ly engaged in the battle field. 

In Purananuru (348) there is an imagery about the honey 
bees alarmed by the sound of this drum, fly away from their 
honey combs on bamboo tree. 

In the 2nd stanza of mullaikkali there comes a scene of 
bravery where ferocious bullocks are tamed by the cowherds. : 
On witnessing the hero's courage, faith and skill in taming the © 
fierce bullock, the relatives praised him in highly encouraging 
terms and Wiched that tanuumai would be played thereafter. 
Without losing its time measure. Here, Naccinarkkiniyar: . 
clearly brings out the implied meaning of the statement 
regarding ‘annumai as “இனி மணஞ்‌ செய்தற்குத்‌ தண்ணுமையில்‌ - 
தாளந்‌ தளராமல்‌ எழுப்புவரர்களரக,” From this, it can be 
understood that tannumai also was considered as a marriage 
drum duriug the ancient period. 

There is a reference to pukkoleya iannumai in டட : 
Purananuru (289) also speaks of this tannumai played. for . 
gallant warriors to select the flowers (Symbols) suitable to 
ths Situations of warfare. 
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Kinai and tatari 


Generally the names of musical instrument bearing 
onomatopoetic names are self explanatory. Thus Kinai and 
tatari. are different kinds of drums that give the sound 
syllables- ‘kin kin’ and tata tata respectively. 


Kinai is a double faced drum since the old commentary 
on Purananuru (10) dentifies this as Utukkai. The movement 
of kinai is compared with that of turtle. Kinai was played 
with both sticks and hands. lt was used as a musical 
accompaniment to the songs of minstrels. 


Thiru S. Vidyanantham of Ceylon, identifies this kinai 
with tatari24. There are also references to show that kinai and 
tatari are one and the same instrument from the commentaries 
on Sangam works. On seeing all these references one can 
come to aconclusion that the term kinai is used both for 
utukkai and tatari. From this, it may be said that kinai fatari 
and utukkai are synonyms. This instrument was widely 
used to kindle the emotions during the war times. 


Patalai 


Patalai is identified with orutalai makkinai or orukan 
makkinai (single faced large drum) by the commentators of 
Sangam works. The term orukan makkinai itself is self 
explanatory to distinguish from kinai having double faces. In 
support of this argument, there are references to Orukan 
irumparai and patalai orukan in Purananuru. The musical 
sound of patalai was helpful to note the time measure. So 
it was Called noti taru paniya patalai in malaipatukatam. 
Mayilai Seeni Venkataswami in his keen observation has 
suggested that the modern term tabla (tapalai) 
is only the word patalai suffering metathesis? ; But to be sure 


of this, one should trace the histo 
2 1 à ry of the ஸு bla 
with the help of North Indian musicians. Bonet fo 


Tattai 


Tattai is identified with karatikai having the sound of bear» 
Naccinarkkiniyar says that tatta? is an instrument made of 


bamboos and adds that it is called tattai since it resembles the _ 
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clapping of hands. It was used to scare away the birds 
coming towards the corn flelds. 


But there are references in the Sangam poetry to show that - 
it was also a kind of drum having the sound of toad. From 
this it can be said that tattai denotes both the drum and the 
instrument made of bamboo. 


Tontakam 


Tontakam is a small drum piayed by the people of the 
hilly tracts. The birds coming to eat millet in the fields were 
scared away by the sound of tontakam. 

Akananuru (118) speaks of a folk dance participated by 


both males and females to the musica! accompaniment of . 
tontakam in the hilly streets. 


In the section of kunrutoratal of Tirumurukarruppatai there 
is a fine description of Kuravaikkuttu performed by drunken 
jungle people with their relatives to the musical beat offontakam. — 
Manrorcciruparai mentioned in malaipatukatam may be identified 
with tontakam since the desea quio: are alike. According to - 
Dr. J. V. Swaminatha aiyer's edition of Pattuppattu tontakam . 
can be identified with zuti or murukiyam?? as referred to in i 
Tirumurukarruppatai- Navaneetha Krishna Bharat identifies - 
this instrument with tellenam in his commentary . on a Tir Sy 
vacakam?*, 


Akuli 


This small drum is described in Maturaikkanci as 
nunnirakuli malaipatukatam says that the sound of owls wa 
just like the sound of Akuli.2® 


Ellari 


This is also a small drum mentioned in  malaipatukate 
According to Naccinarkkiniyar it is called calli since it has 


sound of cal ORG (142) also Speaks sh ellari in the se 
of calli. 


Tuti or Utukkai "Y 
(dt b addubie faced small dram taperi 
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with the circular foot of an young elephant. The person who 
played on tuti was called rutiyan and he was claimed as belon- 


ging to one of the four important old sections of Tamil society 
as follows: 


துடியன்‌ பாணன்‌ பறையன்‌ கடம்பனென்று 
இந்நான்‌ கல்லது குடியும்‌ இல்லை (புறநா. 335. 7-8) 


The awe inspiring sound of tuti is compared with the harsh 
sound of owls and this instrument is described as ilukupparai*® 
Tuti was played when offerings were made to the deities like 
natukal?*. The use of tuti during the dance performances is 
mentioned in Paripatal?® Jt was useful to give caution to the 
agriculturists against sudden floods. The theme of arousing 
courage and faith of warriors by beating the futi is called 
tutinilai Tolkappiyam pampai. 


It is a kind of drum with harsh sound mentioned in 
Narrinai (212). This instrument is even now ia great use during 
village festivals. Makuli Paripatal speaks makuli?? as one of 
the percussion instruments of time measure. 


Mattari 


It is also a kind of drum intended for time measure. Pari- 
patal speaks of thís drum while listing some musical instruments 
as follows: - 


“மத்தரி தடாரி தண்ணுமை மகுளி 
ஒத்தளந்து சர்‌ தூக்கி (12 : 41-42) 
Parai 


In the Sangam period the term parai was used in a. broad 
sense signifying some kinds of percussion instruments. Generally 
this instrument was widely used in several walks of life though 
the sound of it was harsh. Kalittokai (56) mentions about the 
sound of parai as a caution for the people to guard themselves 
from the ruttish elephants coming along the streets. 


The ancient poets speak about a peculiar animal called 
acunama which was highly sensitive to music and could. not 


uo the harsh sound of parai. It is said that the cunning - ட்‌ 
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andcruet minded hunters used to kill the acunama by changing 
the musical sound of yal to the piercing harsh noise of parai. 


Parai is called Raja vadya in. some places like Madras, pro- 
bably reminding its past. glory though it belongs to the lowest 
strata of society today. 


Wind ins‘c;uments 


Wind instruments may be considered as the earliest musical 
instruments of Tamils. They are instruments in which sound is 
produced by setting in vibration a column of air inside the tube- 
jike middle part. They are either mouth blown or bellows- 
blown. 


Though the wind instruments were used for different pur- 
poses of life many of them were indispensable during the times 
of war. 


“Wind instruments, although perhaps of earlier invention 
than those with strings, are nevertheless looked upon as of 
secondary importance, Possibly this may have some reason in 
the fact that Brahmans are not allowed by their religious laws to 
use them excepting the flute blown by the nostrils and one or two 
others of the horn and trumpet-kind. And so men of low castes 
are employed as players of wind instruments. But all unite in 
ascribing to wind instruments a very high antiquity''9? say: 
Mr. Captain Day in his book “The musical instruments ௦ 
Southern India and Deccan.*' à 


Flute, Conch, Netuvankiyam or tumpu, Horn or trumpet ar 
notable wind instruments mentioned in the ancient works. : 


Flute 


amongst all musical instruments. It is a delicate instrum 
in the hands of an experienced flute-player it is able to pr 
the most sout stirring and divine music. Though all the. deli: 
graces, curves, shades and other embellishments of . abs: 
can be performed on this instrument, it was once use as 
drong or key note instrument Arankerru katai of Stona ran 
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Paripatal (15) also speaks of *pakar kulal’ (பகர்குழல்‌) as a key 
note tnstrument. The standard tonic note was set by the flute 
according to which the ya/ was tuned in ancient days Kalittokai 
(33) speaks of flute as controlling the musical timbre of ya/. 


Though the flute has extra ordinary melodious features, it 
can not be played as an accompanying instrument like yal by a 
musician while he himself is good at vocal music. 


Some special features of flute 


lu Perumpanarruppatai and its commentary some points 
regarding the process of making a flute are mentioned.?? Adiyar- 
kku nallar, in his commentary. on Silappatikaram says that the 
flute should be 20 fingers in length. There should be one blow 
hole and eight finger holes; two finger space should be left off at 
either end of the flute and there must be seven inch gap in the 
middle between the blow hole and the first finger hole. All the 
eight finger holes lie in a straight line.?? But in Paripatal there 
is a reference to flutes with seven and five holes. 


During the Sangam period bamboo, ampal (nymphaea lotus) 
Stem, konrai (Indian laburnum) fruit were used for making 
flutes. From the commentary of Adiyarkkunallar to Silappati- 
Karam ( Arankerrukatai)kulal is interpreted as vankiyam; bamboo- 
sandal wood, brouze (வெண்கலம்‌), Cenkali (Acacia catechu, 
sundra), Karunkali (diospyros tupru) are the five different mate- 
rials used for making flutes. But, ofall kinds, the bamboo flute 


(வேய்ங்குழல்‌) is considered the best of all flutes and other 
musical instruments. 


Illiterate cowherds in the forest region (Mullai) used to get 


immense pleasure from playing on flute in the midst of their 
monotonous work of grazing the cattle. 

. there are some references to the cowher 
instrument flute. 


In the Sangam works 
ds with their musical 


It is said that the musical sound 
and cowherds during the evenin 
pathos in the minds of the 
illustrated not only in the Sang 


Produced by the shepherds 
g hours was considered inducing 
Separated lovers. This is well 
am poetry but also in Tirukkural. 


There comes a picturesque illustration in Kurincippattu. 
After sunset there is a luminous lustre of ruby gems emitted by 
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venonous serpents every where. Jn such places shepherds and 
cowherds play rapturous!y on this flute the ampal pan (time) 
with out any fear or anxiety. Though they are not literate 
they produce refined music through the sweet Konrai fruit (flute) 
Ampal is interpreted sometimes not as referring to the pan ot 
tune but the decoration to the flute in the form of an ampal 
flower. Ampel flute is also used by musicians on the battle 
field; itis an uccompaniment to the vocal music of iyavar 
(இயவர்‌) or katam patuvor (களம்பாடுவோர்‌) 


[ற Pattinappalai there is a detailed description of Velan 
veriyatal (1 kind of folk dance) in which mention is made of 
flute as being one of the musical instruments to that dance.?* 


There is ample reason to believe that it is a divine musical 
instrument as it is associated with God muruka (like Lord 
Krishna) in Tirumurukarruppatai as Kulalan குழலன்‌. 


The music ofthe flute was heard on occasions of secular 
entertainment and entrancing religious rites and ceremonies. 
It was considered a good and prosperous omen announcing S 
happy prospects. : ட 


A vivid description of the well developed divine flute and. 
its reaction on the living beings including Lord Nataraja can be 
found in the medieval epic, Periapuranam written by Sekkilar. 


Tumpu 


In the world of musical instruments, flute (குழல்‌) 
tumpu (தூம்பு) are interpreted as vankiyam (வங்கியம்‌, 
netu vankiyam (நெடுவங்கியம்‌) by the commentators of - 
and post Sangam works, there is no difficalty in obse 
fact that it (tumpu) should also be a flute of larger size - 
slight differences. As the term fumpu is also mea 0: 
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Horn or trumpet (கொம்பு அல்லது வயிர்‌) 


Horn or Uiu Kompu should have been made of animal 
horn (கொம்பு), where as vayir might have been made of 
the core of strong wood (வயிரம்‌)38. The musicians playing 
on the kotu (ஊது கொம்பு) were called kotiyar. The 
derivation for Vayiriyar (வயிரியர்‌) in the same line may 
be made from the word ‘vayir’ (வயிர்‌ - வயிரம்‌), The 
term vayiriar referring to the. performers of vayir in the first 
instance might have been used as a broad term in due course to 
mean all the performers or musical instruments. 


During the times of war and fother festive occasions the 
display of vayir was accompanied by the blowing of whith conche 


Valai 


The valai for conch was also another musical instrument 
used during the festivals and war times. Valampuri conch 
(having spirals to the right) was used asa morning musical 
instrument in the palaces, like the morning muracum. In short 
the conch was regarded asa sacred instrument. Its blowing 
indicated specially a success in the battle field; it might bea 
precursor of the trumpet. 


Stringed instruments 


Yal was more or less a harp of Western music. It is consi- 
dered the oldest Tamil musical instrument which paved the way 
fot the emergence of a number of stringed instruments-plucked, 
bowed and struck varieties, lt occupies a prominent place 
among all other musical instruments, since it is considered the 
Supreme religious and divine instrument par excellence for 


rendering all the subtle nuances and the fine touches of the 
ancient Tamil pan or raga (tune). 


-Unlike the western harp, 


^ y the Ta ilia = 
pillar. Regarding the emergence A 


of vilyal Prof, -P, Sambamurthy 
shot an -arrow, he heard the 


lest “stringed instrument in the 


From this it is clear that the 
aly model for the emergence of 
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musical bow of different varieties. Of all the stringed instruments 
the plucked varieties were in greater use in the ancient Tamil 
nadu. 


Regarding the description of yal Prof. P. Sambamurth says. 
“The strings of the yazh ran parallel to each other but they 
emerged at an acute angle from the resonator. The strings were 
tied to the Narambukattu. This was the ting of gut around the 
arm of the yazh and the tension of the playing string was 
adjusted by moving this ring up or down.?’38 

It was already noted that the Tamils had for every tinal Or 
region special musical instruments viz, yal and parai suited to 
these tinais. In this connection there were Kurinciyal, marutaya 
mullai yal, neytalyal, and palai yal. 


In the Sangam works there are references to bow yal. 
Divine Brahmam small harp and large harp etc. In Paripadal the 
term kuram is used for yal in general. 

The artistic genius of Tamilnadu isfully reflected in the 
complex finger technique of its instrumental music; especially of 
yal. The perfect technique is one of the gradual developments in 
the field of music evolution. 


From the commentary of Adiyarkku nallar to Silappatikaram . . 


Arankerruk katai itis brought to light that the yals were differ- Hubo 


entiated by the number of strings used (பேரியாழ்‌-21 நரம்பு;மகற 
யாழ்‌-19; சகோடயாழ்‌--14; செங்கோட்டியாழ்‌-7) : 

It was already noted that the vilyal was considered — 
stringed instrument. But, Dr. Varaguna Pandiyan argues 
that is a later invention after other yals.9? It was constructed 
bow-shaped from the kumil twig and the fibre of maral (Sanse- ; 
veiria) as its strings. 


Four of the Ten Idylls, viz.,Porunararruppatai,C irupanarrup- 
patai, Perumpanarruppatai and malaipadukadam have fine des- 
criptions of yal. While describing the shape and other features 
of yal the poets have given expression to their keen observation 
of things and imagination. Though each and every part of the 
yal is vividly portrayed, the string (நறம்பூ) has a special signi : 
ficance regarding the vibration of sound. Itis used as a synec- 
doche to signify the yal in many places of Sangam works, — 
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In the midst of differences of opinion regarding the real 
shape of the yal. Swami Vipulanandar has thrown some light 


on this in his yal nul (wrp நூல்‌) 
Sound and other features of yal 


Elal (எழரல்‌), the sound of yal is produced by setting the 
strings in a systematic vibration. As the strong physical set up 
depends on the nerves and nervous system of the body, the 
attractive musical order of ya/ depends on the narampu (strings) 
and rotai (well formed set of strings of yal would be possible 
only when and if the instrument is made of suitable materials 
without defects. An expert musician should also be well aware 
of all the intricacies and technicalities of the iustrument in 
addition to his mastery over pan, pani and bhava systems. 


In Porunararruppaiai there is a hyperbole that even the 
highway robbers of desert region are renouncing their robbery 
when they hear the charming music of the Palaival as, 


“ஆறலை கள்வர்‌ படைவிட அருளின்‌ 
மாறு தலைப்‌ பெயர்க்கும்‌ மருவின்‌ பாலை (2 1-22) 


Jt is known from Kalittokai (1), that even wild elephant 
was brought under control by the music of yal. 


In Narrinai (189) the sound Of yal is used as a simile for 
the sweet voice of kuruku (a kind of bird). The comparison 
that the sweet voice of a women is like the music of yal is 
thought provoking. To use such comparisons, the yal should 
have been a very popular musical instrument among the 
highly artistic minded people. 


Yal and Vinai 


There are controversial arguments regarding the indigenous 
nature of vinai. As regards Tiruvalluvar he in his famous kural 
refers only to yal and yal kotu and not to the Vina. Dr.Varaguna 
Pandiyan has tried to Prove in his treatise on yal (fiac) கை 
வழி எனப்படும்‌ யாழ்நூல்‌) that Vingi is 
stringed musical instrument ; 
Tamils. He shows literary evi 
Sivakacintamani in support of hi 
has been used in the place of yal. 
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Some scholars argue that the words of St. Manivasagar, 
Innicai viniyar yalinar orupal (இன்னிசை வீணையர்‌ யாழினர்‌ 
ஒருபால்‌ திருப்பள்ளியெழுச்சி 4.) are clear proof that vinai is a 
quite different thing from yal. In the medieval period it is 
understood from the commentary of Naccinarikkini yar on cinta- 
mani that the term vina is used to signify a song produced from 
the throat and the instrument with ta/aor time measure. It should 
be borne in mind that the ancient yal was responsible for the 
invention of vina of later period. The modern metallic strings 
ofrefined gauges and the device of frets (மெட்டுக்கள்‌) were 
unknown to the Tamils of ancient period as regards yal. It 
should be noted that the Indian nationa! instruments vind was 
responsible for the development of the famous scheme of 72 
mela karthas. Musicology is now completely based on vina, the 
queen of Indian instruments. 


Cymbals - Bell metal instruments (56555 கருவிகள்‌) 

Cymbals: cymbal is a pair of concave bronze plates struck 
together to make a ringing sound. The shape of this instrumen t 
should be circular as it is described by the word Pantil (that 
which is circular in size). One of the pair is held tightly in the 
left hand and the other loosely in the right to play on it» 
Though it appears simple it is not an easy thing to produce 
with the bronze plates most intricate and delicate movements, 
all in perfact harmony with the time measure of the music. 


Cymbal is based solely on the time measure, talam or 
rhythm, whereas the percussion instruments are based on rhythm 
and melody Rhythm is nothing but a systematic grouping of 
notes according to duration. The synonyms of tala in the 
pinkala nikantu (பிங்கல நிகண்டு) are Kitti (கட்டி), மே (Bir), 
pantil (பாண்டில்‌), and kancam (கஞ்சம்‌) 


In the ancient Tamilnadu, tala or rhythm held an important |. 
place in musicology- 

Inthe opening lines of malaipadukadam there is a list of 
various musical instrumentsthat were used by ancient musicians. ’ 
In that list, there are two kinds of cymbals, viz, pantil 
(பாண்டில்‌) and Ellari (எல்லி) mentioned vividly. _pantil 


was made of well melted bronze and was circular in shape*? as 
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to produce a ringing sound. It is evident from this usage that 
the poet should be usually well-melted to have the features of 
clear ringing sound and the shining, since it is acommon note 
to the artisans that the clear sound and shining would not be 
expected from the half - melted metals. 

While describing ellari, the large cymbal Perun Kancikanar. 
author of Malaipadukadam uses the attributive words ‘sy sor 
பொலிக்கும்‌ வல்வாய்‌,'*1 (that which is bright and loud) signi- 
fying subtly the features of cymbals, 1-6 sound and shining. 


In the 376th verse of Akananuru, the cymbal is meationed 
as *Q)GbOumrab பாண்டில்‌” (large cymbal made of gold). 
Though it is mentioned here so, gold should be takan a broad 
term for metals in general, since it is not possible to get the 
ringing or musical sound from genuine gold. 


Bells (மணிகள்‌) 

The sound of bells also was required as one of the musica] 
accompaniments for the dance performances. The small bells 
were moulded out of bronze well melted in the furnace as to 
give musical sound. 

In Akananuru (376) the dancer Attanalti has been described 
as wearing a belt of small bells around his hip in order to have 
the musical sound keeping time-measure with his dance, 

In the 281 verse of Purananuru it is mentioned that icai- 
mani (இசைமணி) was used during the sentimental offerings to 


the deity in the hope of healing a hero’s wounds or injuries and. 
scaring away the ghosts. 


In Kuruntokai 336, itis described that the musical sound 
produced from the small bright bells was like the vilarippan. 


In Tirumurukarruppadai, God Muruga is described as 
holding a bell in one of his twelve hands. 


Conclusion 


: It js hoped that this short Survey of Tamil musical 
Instruments of Ancient period will be of some help for 
the researchers in musicology to evaluate the evolution of 


musical instruments of post Sangam period, and of medieval 
and Modern periods, “ம அலத AQ ; 
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Dramatic Elements In Ancient 
Tamil Nadu 


RICHARD A. FRASCA 


The amount of material available directly concerning drama 
and dramatic performances in ancient Tamilnada is rather 
limited. The earliest of this material includes, of course, the 
Tolkappiyam and the numerous Sangam anthologies. There are 
also some very early inscriptions which appear relevant to this 
topic. To avoid confusing the picture by bringing in later 
influences or by discussing forms which developed in later 
periods, this paper will rely only on very early evidence in- 
developing its ideas concerning the drama of ancient Tamilnadu. .- 
Only after this has been done will there be an attempt to make 
some very important parallels with forms which developed much 
later. Even though this study is to deal primarily with the ` 
civilization of the ancient period, these parallels are essential 
in that they give us insights into not only the dramatic. 
forms of ages past but also into the traditional theater 
still existing in Tamilnadu today. 

Undoubtedly, the earliest Tamil text to give us some idea 
of dramatic performances in ancient Tamilakam is the 
Tolkappiyam. That this work is applicable to the ancient. 
period is aptly borne out by X. S. Thaninayagam’s conclusion | 
that the Tolkappiyam’’ is very intelligible when considered as - 
pre-Sangam, but ........ hardly makes sense when considered _ 
as post Sangam." The information concerning drama which. 
it contains is very indirect and is not as unambiguous as many 
of us would like it to be. Furthermore, Kamil Zvelebil points. 
out that in this work's discussion of the seven forms of compos 
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tion (yappu) in Tamil that “drama and epic poetry are con- — 


spicuous by their absence.”’ It is understandable, therefore, why 
many of the conclusions dealing with the performing arts based 
on this evidence have been subjects of controversy. Neverthe- 
less, the Tolkappiyam does give us a very essential starting 
point. Tying in the information from other sources with 
the implicit picture of Tamil drama which it paints us will 
clear up our ideas considerably. It should also be possible 
later in this discussion to point out the probable reason for this 
ancient work’s rather muted description of such an essential 
aspect of social life as the performing arts. 


The section of the Tolkappiyam which is immediately 
striking as concerns the dramatic aris is the maypattiyal. Even 
thongh it appears that nurpa 251 which enumerates the eight 
meypatukal would seem to contain the most relevant information 
in this section, nurpa 249 is of viial importance to this discussion 
here in that it gives us Tolkappiyar’s idea of how these 
meypatu originate. It is much more than the simple listing that 
nurpa 25lis. Because a clear understanding of its terms is 
essential to this study, murpa 251 of meypattiyal is quoted 
here : 


*'Paunai tonriya yennanku porulum 
kanniya puran kenpa 


I have identified the use of the word pannai in the 
above aphorism with the word pam. Dr. A. N. Perumal makes 
a similar identification in his work. This is crucial in that it 
indicates a very significant connection between the eight may- 
patukal and music. Furthermore, the fact that this nurpa in 
its use of the Tamil verb  tonrutal actually states that 
these meypatu ‘appear’ through the medium of the pan shows 
us that what is being dealt with is much more than melody 
and rhythm. Such a developed list of these **manifest physical 
expressions of the emotions could only have had its origin in 
some type of dramatic performance. The Tamil Lexicon further’ 
supports this idea in that one of the meanings it gives for the 
word pan is *a masquerade dance.'* The implications of this 
one murpa are, therefore, manifold in that not only is music 
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connected with dramatic portrayal of the emotions but the 
elements of dance and some type of make-up also seem to be 
involved. The picture is obviously a complex and well 
developed one. 


Nurpa 251 of this same section of the Tolkappiyam in giving 
us a list of the eight meypatukal makes even clearer the level of 
development of the dramatic performances during this ancient 
period. Because of its importance this nurpa is also quoted 
here: 

Nakaiye alukai ilivaral marutkai 
accam perumitam vekuli uvakaiyenru 
appa! eite meypatenpa. 


Professor S. Ilakkuvanar in his important study of the 
Tolkappiyam translates this as follows: 


They say laughter, weeping, despisedness, wonder, 
fear, fortitude, anger, and delight are the 
eight meypatukal. 


The primary importance of this nurpa is that it indicates the 
Sophistication of the Tamils’ concept of the theater during 
this period. In addition, the fact that they analyzed and 
classified these varied emotional manifestations is ample proof 
that dramatic performances hada very important place in the 
society. This is the next area which I want to discuss in this 
paper but before moving on to 11,1 would like to initiate another 
line of thought relevant to this nurpa. This concerns the 
connection of these meypatukal with the rasa theory of classical 
Sanskrit dramatic literature. This too is an area which has 
proved controversial in the past. While I personally feel that 
due to the basic differences ia definition between meypatu and 
rasa that no real identification can or should be made between 
the two, it will nevertheless prove instructive to bring to light a 


few ideas concerned with this area. First of all, P. R. 


Bhandarkar, a Sanskrit scholar, attempted in 1912 co correlate 
these meypatukal with the eight rasas mentioned in the Bharata 
Natya Sastra, The correlations which he made are as follows: 
H—25 
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a) Ta. nakai with Skt. hasya 

b) Ta. alukai with Skt. karuna 

c) Ta. ilivaral with Skt. bibhatsa 

d) Ta. marutkai with Skt. adbhuta 

e) Ta. accam with Skt. bhaya 

f) Ta. Perumitam with Skt. vira 

g) Ta. yekuli with Skt. raudra 

h) Ta. uvakai with Skt. srngara 

One should not make the mistake on the basis of this of con- 

cluding as some scholars have that the To/kappiyam is indebted 
to Sanskritic tradition for its ideas on meypatu.Such an argument 
is precluded first of all by the fact that the To/kappiyam appears 
to antedate the Nat ya Sastra (Fourth century A D.) and secondly 
because there seems to be no etymological connection between 
the Tamil and Sanskrit terms which are used.Clearly if there was 
such an undisputed identity between the two listings, this would 
be revealed in some sort of an etymological relationship. As 
Kamil Zvelebil points out, these concepts **were probably current 
in the cultural tradition". He also notes even more strikingly 
that ‘‘some of these traits may ‘originally’ be pre-Sanskritic, 
even Dravidian’’. What is impoitant about all of this here is 
not some ideologically-oriented argument about which tradition 
is indebted to which but ihe fact that there is a very distinctive 
correlation between the two traditions. The rasa theory was the 
central idea around which the entire Sanskrit dramatic tradition 
developed. It is obvious now that in the Tamil country the 
situation despite its uniquely Dravidian culture was analagous. 
The eight meypatukal clearly had to be the central concept 
around which ancient Dravidian theatrical traditions developed. 
That these ideas were current so long ago lends even more 
significance to this argument. 


There is one more nurpa from the Tolkappiyam which is 
relevant to this paper. In fact, this aphorism has a more direct 
bearing on this discussion than the previous ones in that the 
Tamil word natakam which means “drama” is actually used in 
it. This nurpa, no. 56 of the Akattinai Iyal section is quoted in 
the Kazhagam Edition of the Porulatikaram of the Tolkappiyam 
as follows: : : 
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Nataka valakkinum ulakiyal valakkinum 
Patal canra pulaneri valakkam 
kaliyé paripattu Ayiru pavinum 
uriya takum enmanar pulavar 
Dr. A N. Perumal of the Internationa! Institute of Tamil 
Studies in his recent interesting book on Tamil drama interprets 
i this use of the word natakam as a direct reference to the drama- 
| tic performances of this ancient period. What is even more 
striking is the mention of nataka valakkam, thatis, dramatic 
usage, vis-a-vis, ulakiyal, worldly usage. This dichotomy is 
remarkable in that it is reflected in the later drama-cum-dance 
| traditions of Tamilnadu such as Bharata Natyam. Even though 
| in the context of these later traditions these concepts have been 
couched in a Sanskritized terminology, that is, natyadharmi 
versus /okadharmi, it is clear that these ideas are directly conne- 
cted with the dramatic performances described by Tolkappiyar 
* 
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Now that we have discussed the theoretical description 

which the To/kappiyam has given us of Tamil drama during the 

| ancient period, itis essential that we take a close look at the 

| evidence relevant to this area which the poems of the Sangam 
anthologies give us. 


i Professor George L. Hart of the U. S. A., in his detailed 
study of Sangam literature has given us a very helpful and insi- 
| ghtrul discussion of the various performers of this ancient period 
but has certainly missed the point in describing them only as 
i “poets” or **musicians". Dramatic performance was clearly one 
| of the areas in which these different- performers were involved. 
| Dr. A. N. Perumal concurs with this idea, He notes how many 
Sangam poets have made references to natakam and that many of 
the Sangam poems are “dramatic utterances”. He says furher 
that “the dancing girls were called ‘natakamakalir’ and the 
performance conducted by them was spoken of as Natakam''. 
Clearly, despite the understatement of the Tolkappiyam, drama 
was an important aspect of the Sangam culture. 


One of the most essential performers of this ancient period 
was the panar. In fact, the panar are credited with many of the 
Compositions included in the Sangam anthologies. We have seen 
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earlier in this paper in the discussion concerning the Tolkappi- 
yam that the word pan during this period had 2 very intimate 
connection with dramatic performances. The fact that the 
panar were **performers of pans’’ shows us that, along with 
their poetic and musical talents, they must have applied a good 
amount of their creative energy towards drama. In fact, a 
conclusion that one is forced to make on the basis of this clear 
evidence is that many of the panar probably rendered their 
poetic compositions in a dramatic as well as a musical manner. 

Professor V. R. Ramachandra Dikshitar further confirms 
this idea in his very valuable translation with notes of the 
Silappatikaram when he makes a direct equivalence between the 
pattu of the Akam and Puram anthologies and drama. In fact, 
this description of pattu as a composition to be dramatically 
portrayed explains why natakam is not mentioned separately in 
the Tolkappiyam’s seven-fold enumeration of compositional 
types (yappuj. Clearly, because of this understanding of pattu, 
natakam is subsumed under the same heading. 

Now that we have established that the most important 
performers during this period most probably had a very vital 
connection with dramatic performance, itis essential that we 
look atthe role of drama in the Sangam society. George 
L. Hart has come to the conclusion that the most important 
function of the performances of the panar was to **enhance the 
sacred aura of the kings” through praise. We see, therefore, 
that the dramatic performance of these artistes had an important 
place in amplifying the glories of the various rulers of this 
period. This is remarkable in that we find a direct parallel to 
this phenomena in one of the traditional forms of Tamil drama 
that has survived down to the present, This is the theater form 
called Terukkuttu. We can see this parallel in the fact that the 
kuttus, Kattabommu Kuttu, Cenci Tecinku, and Cola Vilacam 
among others are primarily oriented towards praising the 
exploits of various Tamil rulers. 

Another important and amazing tie-in we can make between 
the kuttu of today and the culture of the ancients concerns the 
fact that the Tolkappiyam while mot specifically mentioning 
kuttu or natakam in its list of compositions (yappu) does make 
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reference to a compositional type called urai. This is described 
in nurpa 485 of the Porulatikaram. Prof. S. Ilakkuvanar trans- 
lates this nurpa as follows: 


They say that *urai vakai' (prose composition) is 
of four kinds which are the verse and prose intermixed, 
| the exposition of the meaning of the verses in an 
| elaborate manner, the imaginary story of continuous 
narration without traditional background and the tale 
| of wit and humor wiih moral import 


| What more is this description of urai than the vacanam of 
| the Terukkuttu of our period in which exposition, humor and 
| morality predominate. The structural and functional similarities 
| between the two are unmistakable. Clearly, the elaboration of 
| yacanam which is such a strong characteristic in the traditional 
theater of Tamilakam is a trait most probably directly inherited 
| from the dramatic performances which took place in this area of 
i India two thousand years ago. The continuity of tradition in 

| the culture of Tamilnadu is truly amaziag 


oe 


This then gives us some idea of the traditions of dramatic 
i performance which were prevalent in ancient Tamilnadu, It is 
clear that the Tamil of this period was as described in the 
| great Akattiyam, muttamil : the glories of Iyal, enhanced and 


| beautified by the Icai and Natakam of this great Dravidian 
civilization. 
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Elements of Medical Science in 
the Sangam literature 


C. K. Sampath 


Introduction 


Man, both prehistoric and primitive has believed in 
medicines. Primitive man has called it as magic. He has 
suffered disease and hence he was in need of medicines of some 
kind. In Neolithic age they believed that the diseases were due 
to some evil spirits. They cut a hole in the skull through 
which the evil spirits escape. They ascribed diseases to hostile 
magic and the person who could destroy the magic was called 
witch Doctor or Medical man. In fact it wasa form of 
faith healing. At the same time they knew the rational 
medicines like Herbs like domestic medicines. So a mixture 
of magic with a rational medicine was practised in that period. 
In Sangam age eventhough they believed in faith healing, the 
Medicines and its ethics of practice were based on sound 
principles and it was rational too. Many of the methods and 
the principles can fit into the Modern practice of medicines. 


This paper is an attempt to present a short account of 
the elements of medical science that are available in the Sangam 
Literature. Modern medical views are compared and elucidated 
‘with ancient thoughts of medicine. It does not pretend to be 
an exhaustive one and is intended to provoke thought and 
stimulate further study and research among these who are 
eager to explore. Though Tamil haye lost many of its literary 
works, Tolkappiyam, Eight Anthologies and Ten Idylls are 

i preserved as Sangam literature, The poets of this age have - 
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left immense and enough materials on medical science which 
was in vogue.It is felt that adequate justice has not been made to 
cull out from this great treasure-house to present a detailed 
picture of advancement in medical science made by our 
ancestors. 

Sangam period is considered to be the Golden age of Tamil 
culture. Historians and scholars have culled ont innumerable 
materials from the great source of history, the habits and 
customs ; food and living conditions of the people of the period 
but hardly an attempt is made to trace or to write about 
the medical science in great detail. 


Language 

At the outset, we will consider the language itself, Tamil 
means Amiltam (Ambrosia) and if one takes amiltam it will 
bring bliss to oneself. Amiltu or Nector is also a restorative 
and reviving medicine towards deseases. Logically the language 
itself is a medicine. 


Physicians 
In the Sangam Literature the roll of Physicians, their Code 
and conduct and ethics to be followed by them are expressed in 
a nutshell. They were known as “Veteran in diagnosing the 
diseases", **Preserver of human life. Hence they are acclaimed 
as righteous people : 
ஊரும்‌ அயலும்‌ சேரியோரும்‌,நோய்‌ மருங்கறிஞரும்‌ * 
இன்னரும்‌ போத்தரும்‌ மருத்துவராயின்‌* 
மருந்தாய்ந்து கொடுத்த அறவோன்‌ போல 
There were some eminent Physicians in the Sangam age 
like Vuraiyur Maruttuvan Tamotaranar and Maruttuvan Nalla- 
ccutanar who were also known as great poets. Appetite was - 
considered as a disease. Those who fed the starved were 
honoured and worshipped as Physicians who relieved appetite. - 
It is evident from the words பசிப்பிணி மருத்துவன்‌ *- 
Noi Marungu Arignar that Physician of both sex were existing. - 
It was also stated the qualities required fora good Physician. . 
It is self explanatory that the Physician should be an. expert and 


- welversed with the knowledged of diseases and their ordinary- : 
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course by constant observation of the patients. They should 
know the action of the medicine, the nature of the disease, the 
state of the body, i. e. immunity of the patient. He should 
not give what the patient wants or desires to have i. e. both diet 
and medicine, 


அரும்பிணி உறுநர்க்கு வேட்டது கொடாது 
மருந்தாய்ந்து கொடுத்த அறவோன்‌ போல, 


He should not venture to treat the patients without 
arriving at a correct diagnosis. 


Code and con duct 


A coursory glance at the Sangam literature, it appears 
that they have followed certain code of conduct which we 
call it as ''Medicalethics". They are as follows : 

-(a) He should treat the patients as if the Physician him- 
selflherself suffering from .the disease. It implied that one 
should be importial, frank, communicable and literal.® 


(b) He should acquaint with the laws of nature and he 
should know the principles of virtue or moral aspects of life. 


(c) He should not venture to treat the patient with the 
meagre knowledge of Medicines and treatment.? 


(d) Abortion was considered as criminal and sin and also 
against the morality. The Physicians were advised not to indulge 
in such an act. If they violated the moral code, they would not 
be penalised, but the punishment was self imposed and was 
considered that there was no solvation for them.8 


Redcross 


It is a surprise to note that the basic principles of Redcross 
were formulated’ and was also followed in the Sang 
This is known as the “Ethics of War” 
battle, cows, Bramins, pregnant women, diseased persons were 
protected from the direct impact of war. They should not be 
injured and no harm should be done to them. They were 
- removed to the safe place where they could stay with ease.? 

Hence it is presumed that even before the inception of the Red- 
cross, the principle were practised in the olden days. i 


am Age. 
- During the time of 
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Disease 


Noi or disease denotes weakness (மெலிவு) and meanness 
(நொய்மை). In Tamil, diseases are defined as a state in which 
both mind aud body are involved or the disease will cause suffe- 
ring to the mind and body or an act or a state which produces 
suffering. Pini or disease is a state in which the body is not 
allowed to move about and the mind to think about or a state 
which makes the mind static and fastens the body as if every 
thing is in a dormant state. 


It is pointed by Tolkapiyar that the disease means suffering 
and dipression. 


“பையுளும்‌ சிறுமையும்‌ நோயின்‌ பொருள” 10 


Paiyul denotes suffering of both mind and body. Sirumai 
means depression i.e. mental depression. [n a disease state the 
mind will be disturbed along with suffering. This statement of 
Tolkappiyar is analogous with modern theory of diseases. It is 
stated by Dr. Geoffrey Lloyd of Kings College Hospital 
Medical School that, “Physical illness may cause psychiatric 
disorders’’. Depression is probably the commenest disorder 
accompanying physical illness Anxiety is likely to be prominent 
when the illness is regarded as potential threat. Anxiety is found 
to be second in frequency only to depression in the study of 
psychiatric illness in Medical patients’. 1* 

It is also stated’ that the pain and suffering may occur 
together when a person has a diseasc.!? By way of explaining 
the word Tha‘ he described the character of disease 
in a wordortwo. For instance, if a person develops 
inflamation or suffers from any other disease he may have 
pain along with mental and physical sufferings, as a man is a 
body and mind, psychobiologica! whole. It corresponds to. the 
modern view of definition to the pain syndrome which is desc- 
ribed in modern text books as **We recognise pain asa specefic 
sensation subserved by distinct neuro physiological structure and 
on the other hand is the component of suffering (the original - 
sensation plus the reactions evoked by the sensation.)*® 


The state of mind at the separation of lovers, the sight of 
lovers or thought were considered as diseases as it produces 
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both physical and mental changes due tothe emotion. They 
mentioned them or call them in different names: | 
‘Potent and intense disease"! *. | 
“Disease which produces suffering’’8. | 
“Bedridden diseases". 1$ | 
“Diseases of separation" 1, | 
“Intensive discase’’18. | 
“Suffering disease"? 
“Internal disease”? | 
**Chronic disease? ?! 
“Unexplained disease’’22 
**Disease which causes changes in the skin? 23 
“Depressing disease"? + 
“Severe or heat producing disease’??5 
**[ncurable disease''?6 
«Hidden disease’’2" 
**Delusive disease” 38 
‘Wonder disease’? 29 
“Painful and incurable disease’? 30 
**Sleepless disease''31 


“Chronic or continuous disease'*22 
**Pervading or spreading 0186850785 


The poets who referred these terms were after a close obser- | 
vation of diseases or from the usages of the words of the day. | 
They have not composed what they have not seen and. known. 
These words are precise and true to the plain fact. But for 
the keen observation, they could not have used the apt terms. 
Eventhough the above attributes and descriptions were used for | 
a particular state of health we can presume that they could have | 
used these terms after Observing the other conditions also. | 

A. reference has been seen in Tolkappiyam about Leprosy | 
and it was confirmed with Kalittokai. Tolkappiyar used the 
word Kuttam in a sence that whatever and whichever reduced in 


shape and size. The Commentator Ganesa Tyer concurred with 
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this views in his commentory and explanation of Porul Atiga- 
ram**. In Kalittokai the word Karakurainthu Denotes the same 
meaning of shortening or reducing. Hence we can presume that 
Leprosy could have been known or prevalent in Sangam period 
as Kuttam. In Kalittokai an apt and clear description of Leprosy 
was mentioned as shrunken and contraction of limbs, falling of 
hair and change in colour of skin ete. Asit was stated Karun- 
kuttam we have to infer that it might be of one variety of 
Leprosy.?5 


But according to the modera theory of Leprosy, the 
blackening of skin is due to gangrene of the affected part. A 
reference has also been made in Kalittokai for scorpion sting 
and how quickly it must be treated to relieve the symptems.99 


Burns were also mentioned in Kurinjikkali with its distres- 
sing character." 


-இயினால்‌ சுடுதலோ இவர்மின்‌ ஆயிழை 
இயினும்‌ கடிது அவர்‌ சாயலின்‌ கனலும்‌ நோய்‌?" 


While describing the types of emotions, 7olkappiyar men- 
tioned that disgust or lassitude or wearings or depression was 
due to diseases, senility, suffering and weakness.38 


Modern Physicians are of similar view and they express 
that depression is associated with physical disabil'ty or illness. 
Certain psychological changes are also common due to senile 
atrophy of brain. This condition is known as “Senile melen- 
cholia 39. At the same time they have already noticed that 
disease suffering and weakness also cause depression. In another 
part of his composition he points out that shock and fear 
produce tremors.*° i ; 


It isseen in ischaemic heart disease that shock is the 
predominant and first sign. Later it produces fear and tremors. 
Tiruvalluyar also endorsed the statement as the disease will 
manifest as a Thunderbolt.! . ்‌ 


It is also mentioned in Tolkappiyam about a disease odu. 
Even though it denotes a name of a tree, it also refers a disease 
"which gives the meaning or spreading abscess or sinus or pus. x 
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The same author describes abundance and fertility produce 
fattiness** The Commentator llampooranar described that the 
word fat referred to flesh. Hence we have to infer, that abun- 
dance and fertility will cause fattiness or obesity.Even today,it is 
mentioned in modern text books of medicine that obesity is due 
to excessive food. 


A normal and a healthy woman was described as one who 
had a well developed body with certain changes in the. breast, 
abdomen and hips. It was called Thithalai*® or Sunangu*' i. e. 
yellow or pale yellow spots. It was believed as beauty or grace. 4? 
It is a physiological changes in the body. 


It is due tothe subcutaneous fat which separates the skin 
and appears a small linear streak. 


It was often stated in the Sangam literature as Pasalai 
Paithal which is nothing but skin changes in emotional states. 
At the time of separation, the lady love may develop mental or 


psychological depression or dejection. It is an emotional state 
and it is reflected through the skin. +9 


The skin is the sensory organ and this kind of reaction in 
the skin is analogous with the modern view. It is stated by 
Dr. Flanders Dunbar of Columbia University that. “Skin 
is an end organ of somatic equilibrium of psychic processes over 
problems. The skin is the organ of expression as every somatic 
process which is unequivocally located to a definite psychic 
process irrespective of whether it is due to voluntory or involun- 
tory innervation. Thus phenomina of expression of two fold 
significance (a) Reflex:-Springing from the deep strata of the 
unconsious to alarm the conscious mind andalertthe attention 
of the individual. (b) Demonstrate;- That is directed. towards 
the social environment to derive the notice and attention, '*52 
The skin is the means of communication between the inner and 
the outer world and vice verca. The tactile cutaneous symptoms 
in the emotional disturbances are due to-**Galvanic skin reacti- 
ons to emotion''58, 

Physicians of ancient of Tamilnadu, clos 
symptoms of starvation such as emaciation, 
excessive sweating, wasting of muscles and pro 


ely observed the 
?! lacrymation, 54 
minence of ribs, 55 
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Along with this they noticed the vessels of intestine which were 
prominent due to deflation. Modern Phycisians also observed 
the same symptoms such as emaciation, with all the organs of 
the body are reduced in size including the heart. 


Medicine 


We come across references regarding medicine in the litera- 
ture. Medicine is defined as a substance which unites the life 
with body and also the substance which rejects or checks the 
disease." 


The character of good medicine are as fo llows: 


(a) It should be a life saving one.’ 


(b) It should ward of their suffering and agony.9? 
(c) It should alliviate the disease-®° 
(d) It should reduce the disgust and suffering. 


Food and water are considered as medicines, as essential for the 
body and its organs. It was called twin medicines.9? 


Water is essential to the body and it amounts to 60% of 
body weight. Body fluid is located in cells, in between cells 
and in the vascular tree as plasma. We wander our ancestors 
knew this and treated the water as medicine. 


"63 


“மருந்தாகும்‌ தீ நீர்‌. 


DOES 


“த நீர்‌ மருந்துமாகும்‌ 
“நீரின்‌ றமையா யாக்கைக்‌ கெல்லாம்‌?'65 

Food is needed for the growth of tbe body and without 
food there is no life. 

“உண்டி கொடுத்தோர்‌ உயிர்‌ கொடுத்தோரே 

உண்டி முதற்றே உணவின்‌ பிண்டம்‌.” '66 

The concept of immunity 15 an ancient one and it is - 
probably termed the study of resistance to infection. Our - 
ancestors especially the physicians know it before the discovery - 
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of the germ theory of infectious diseases and even before the 
Chinese and English Physicians in Eleventh and Eighteenth 
Century. It is stated in Palaikkali that the medicine adminis. 
tered into the body with good immuuity will act effectively 
and relieved the ailment. 

“திருந்திய யாக்கையுள்‌ மருத்துவன்‌ ஊட்டிய 

மருந்து போல்‌ மருந்தாகி மனன்‌ உவப்ப''? 

When the disease is due to the persistent action of the 
adverse factors, it becomes chronic and there is no cure at this 
stage. They were aware of ihe fact of chronicity. 

“வறிதால்‌ இகுளையென்‌ யாக்கை யினியவர்‌ 

வரினும்‌ நோய்‌ மருந்தல்லர்‌ urga g! 


From time immemorial, man has grown in the laps of 
nature. He has drawn sustenance from the leaves, vegetables, 
roots, fruits and plants. Whea he took ill, he approached 
the mother Nature for nis remedies and finds relief. Thus we 
get information from the literature how best they used the 
herbs and shrubs for medicinal purposes. Medicine was termed 
Vurai.®® é 


The people used the various parts of the tree till it withers 
௦4.10 


They also used the milky juice of fig tree as an external 
application after removing the barks forthe injuries due to 
the iron weapons.’ 


Margosa and Gallnut or mustard were used as medicines 


which have bitter taste, They believed as good medicines for 
the diseases eventhough they taste bitter at first. 7? 


Goose berry'? and clitoria ternatea’* were used by. the 
people who passed tbrough the desert tracts to quench the 
thirst. i Vg : i 
Goose berry'9- and liquorice’? haye und í 

அட்டம்‌. , Sweetish ta: 
"would have been used as medicines, ப! 


~ Silavattam or Silasathu was imported- 6 
112001 ட rom i 

was white in colour. Most probably they iit 
medicinal purposes as we are using now,!s 


might have used for 
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The following plants and parts of the trees were known 
and used by them. They could have used either for medicinal 
purposes or same other purposes :- 


Ipomea Trupethium 
Clitoria Ternitia 


சிவதைக்‌ கொடி (78) 


கருங்‌ காக்கணம்‌(79) 


Pipernigrum iler 5 ( 80) 
Fions இத்தி(81) 
Symplocos 1006000588 வெள்ளிலவு(82) 
Phyllanthus Emblica நெல்லி(82) 
Bombax Pantorosam இலவம்‌ (84) 
Azadiractita Indica வேம்பு(85) 
Portalaca Quadrifolia பசவை(86) 
Morinda Citrifolia நுணா(87) 
Hygrophilla Spinosa நீர்‌ முள்ளி(88) 
Sphoerant hus Hirtus கரந்தை(89) 
Lucas Aspera தும்பை(90) 
Capparis Diffusa or carriossa களா(91) 


Even today these plants are used in Indian Medicines. 


Alcohol 


In a number of societies primitive pleasant and modern, 


drinking behaviour considered important in the social order. 
During the Sangam Period Alcohol was usedas nutritious food 
and was served in ceremonies and festivals- They know the 
various preparations of Alcohol and its action. They called it 
as Naravu, Pizhi, Teral, Kal, toppi, Magizh and Nanai. Liquor - 


was prepared from the rice especially Topp: Rice and Tinai Bae 


and they called it as Toppi.? In mountainous regions, liquor 
was prepared from honcy, jack fruit and other fruits .9% 


It resembled the colour of the eyes ௦8 the tiger and one can - 
see the image in the liquor.?* OS DES 


They knew tbat it produced heat in the body, 95 giddiness,% 


- slurring’? speech?? like a child along with tremors.°° — 
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It produced the symptoms like of a cobra venum.!00 This 
poison produces nervous symptoms like giddiness, paralysis and 
slurring of speech etc.,!?! It is clear from their observations 
that the signs and symptoms of Alcohol are same as described 
in modern Pharmocology. 


Surgery 


The practice of surgery was in vogue in the Sangam period 
and we have ample evidences to establish the facts from the 
literature. The surgical principles and methods like incision, 

excision, extraction and separation, anastamoting, suturing, 
cauterization and amputation were practised, 102 


Excision means reducing or excising a small portion ofan 
organ, Incision referred to separation or dividing of an organ of 
its portion without excising any part of 11,108, Tolkapiyar 
refers Urupparai when he explains the causes of anger, an 
emotional state. The Commentator like Ilampuranar and Pulayar 
Kuzhandai defined it as excision of an organ or amputation 
of arms or legs or eviciration of eyes. 104 


Hence it is needless to say that fundamental principles of 
surgicals practice were followed during the Sangam period. 


Incised wounds were called Pittaiyuru399 — which 
caused with swords. They treated the ulcers and 
bandaging with cotton and medicines. 06 

3 Buras were known to them along with its treatment. 
encounter bullgore injuries and described107 
out intestines from the gored injuries of abdo 


were 
injuries by 


They 
about the slipped 
mon. 198 

The signs of chronic ülcer was described that the base of 
the ulcers were raw with secretions i.e, exudates and the 


muscles were seen." They treated the chronic ulcer roperl 
‘and they left a big scar.!19 > properly 


Linear incised wounds was termed as Neduvagizh 
Vizhuppun.!! The fresh bleeding injury was sutured immedi- 
ately with long needle called Nedu yellusi 312 The healing 
.was perpect leaving a good scar, 

They knew the tumour with fluid ‘or water is ali 


It may be either a blister or cyst which contains fluidiis se). 
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Obstretrics and Paediatrics 


Physicians of classical age knew the obstretrics and its 

principles along with the paediatrics. Tolkappiyar refers that the 

| life (Soul) will be felt through the body when he explains the 
113 
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| position of the sounds of the vowels and consonants. 


So to say the fertilised ovum is formed as a mass and 
| lateron the features of the body develop. Then the movements 
of the foetus is felt along with the heart sounds, which is a clear 
sign of life of the child. The conception of the embiology was 
| known to them as is known today. 
| The first pregnancy or the primi gravida was called kaduncul 
or talaicul.? !* 

It is an apt word in Tamil. Full term pregnancy was termed 
as Niraicul and kamancul.136 


Pseudo or false pregnancy was kaown as kudacu] 41" 


The elderly women prayed for early and easy delivery for 
| their young ladies who conceived first time. It is assumed from 
| the statement that their first delivery was difficult as we think 
I even today.1!8 


They also considered the ladies healthy as one who had a 
| complexion of tender mango leaves which were drenched in 
i rain drops. 11° 


Pregnant women have some desires or instincts. It is due 
to the changes in the systems of the body which are developed 
in the first three months of pregnancy. It is mentioned as 
deviation of desire. +°? 


This is nothing but the deviation or preversion of taste and i 
habits of the pregnant women.'?* They eat tamarind,!?? mud e 
or any other food23 material which are sour!?* in-taste. We 


call itas picca. 


It is known from the above lines that it is common in first — — 
Pregnancy. Their appetite become variable and cravings for - 
H--26  - E ்‌ 
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food may vary. |t may be increased. Dr. Gerold Carlan a 
psychiastrist has approved the statement of our ancient 
physicians.!?5 Symptoms like peculiar gait of pregnant women 
with enlarged breast wiih milk like pots were mentioned by 
them.+2 


Tender bamboo stems were used far miscarriage or 
abortion." 


Even today people are using tender stems for this purpose, 
After delivery certain changes occur jn the skin of the lower 
abdomon as linear streaks aad they are termed as beauty spots 
yellow colour with waves of paie skin. This is known as 
Titalai.1°® 


The women after parturition or confinement were kept 
separately in their houses. This custom is followed even today 
and we cail it as posinatal period. This was mentioned in 
Sangam Literature as puniru. 139 


After a period of isolation, they were given oil bath and 
incense and white mustard were burnt toward off evil spirits.120 


Still births and vesicular moles were noticed by them as 
abnormal and mal form: .icn in pregnancy. A mole isa fleshy 
mass without any parts.!?! They mentioned the early abortions 
and they called it as vuruppil pindam.!3? It has no shapes or 
parts. Congenital defects like blindness implicity monsters, 
deafness, dumbness were known and noticed by them. They 
thought that they were incurable. 


‘It is evident from the above statement that Physicians of 
Sangam age knew fuli y well about the growth of foetus,abortion 
physical changes in pregnancy and parturition. . They also 
observed the fundamental of pes like so is the son as is the 
father. 139 


Infants and children were brought up properly with tender- 
care. Milk was the fundamental -food for the giants and it may 
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and the best method is breast feeding. 


breas! 


feeding was given importance and the 
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In ancient TamilNadu, 
infants were 


offered the breast feeding alonc.!?* Now the poediatricians stress 
the breast feeding as the safest method of iufant feeding.126 


There are two alternatives for breast feedings. 


The one was 


the Weinurse who replaced the mother. The other method 
was to feed with the cow's milk!?" and  honey.ls8 
As the child grows they have given milk with pori,i. 6, 


fried rice. The fried rice is the pre-cooked food which is easily 
digested. 1t also meets the body requirements of carbohydrates 
and vitamins. The milk provides enough protein fat and water. 
They considered this as the best method of providing the semi- 


solid or solid foods in the weaning period.!39 


This method of : 


infant feeding is similar to that of modera practice. 


Anatowy and Physiology 


In olden 


days, the physicians knew the anatomy of the 


body and its functions. There are iot of an.tomical and physio- 
logical terms. Unless they knew it, they would not have used 


them in the literature. 


Eyel+0 
Eyelid1*! 
Nose! t? 
Head!4s 
Chest! *4 
Umblicus! +° 
Lips!48. 
Soft Palate?" 
| Posterior 1/3 of Tonguet# 
Base of teeth or alviolar 
magin?49 
Feminine!50 
Females! 
 Embryolsz 


— Palate!59 


Middle% 


Inferier?® 
Nerve?>4 
Young 155 
Sex 156 
External? 
Body188 


Teeth159 


Masculine!61 
Legis 

Superior!5? 
Skin19* PACEM. eT 
Distal E. 
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"Throat(167) Back(170) 
Hard Palate(168) à Side(171) | 
Senile(169) Fluid Blood(172) | 


As they referred fluid blood it is presumed that they ought | 
to have known the clothing of blood. | 
| 


Middle 1/3 of Tongue(173) Muscle(184) 


Child(174) Fore Arm(185) | 
Internal(175) Teei (186) | 
Brain: 176) Intestine(187) | 
Shape(177) Base of Neck(188) | 
Inner(178) Blood(189) | 
Organ(179) Fat(190) | 
Tongue(180) Hair(191) 

Tip of the Tongue(181) Loose Areolar Tissue(192) 
Breast(182) Liver(193) 

Posterior(183) : 


They know that the liver has two lobes.(194) The 
tender Palmyrah fruits were compared to eyes for its 
shape and contents. The water in the fruits correspond to the 


vitrious fluid of the eye.(195) They described the intestines with 
the segments and prominent vessels on it.(196) 


Pupils(197) Nape of Neck(198) 


The Physiology of speech and voice are mentioned in | 
Tolkappiyam on dealing with phonology. According to his view | 
and theory that the sound is produced by permeating air (Unthu- | 
yali) from the umblicus or abdomon (Unthi). The air, thus | 
permeated, stayed in Head, chest and throat and withthe help | 
of thé other orgaus like teeth, lips, tongue, nose and palate, the i 
sound of vowels and 6005006015 are produced.(199) 


The Commentator like Ilampuranar referred Unthuvali as | 
Uthanan; but not the author of the grammar anywhere. Hence 
it is presumed that Unthi is referred to 
sts of muscles, the accessory muscles 
the forcable respiration by which the 


naval region which consi- 
of respiration. They aid - 
words are formed.(200) 
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Unthuvali may be the permeating air from lungs, due to the 
contraction of the abdominal muscles which in turn raises the 
diaphram to displace the air. Hence it is evident that Tolkap- 
piyar used the term Unthuvali in the above meaning only i.e. the 
permeating air and not for Uthanan. Even if he consider it as 
Uthanan it is not mear an air or wind but it is the vital force or 
nerve impulse which regulates bresthing. The respiration and the 
production of speech and voice never takes place without the 
nervous mechanism of the brain.(201) 


Even in Indian Systems of Medicine Uthanan is referred 
not as a wind but a vital force or nerve impuls or Bio moto? 
force which controls breething.(202) 


It is one of the Ten vital airs (Nerve currents) orginating 
from the navel region. It is by the vital air that one can speak 
or utier sounds. It is identical with the energy of the nerve in 
the speech area. (203) 


Hence it is imperative from the above references that the 
nerve impluse plays an important role in the production of 
sound. The ancient view of production of speech and voice is 
similar to that of modern view. It is known as ‘physiology of 
speech. 


In the same manner the physiology of emotion has been 
described by Tolkappiyam. Emotion is the expression of mind 
through the body. 


The Commentator Ilampuranar explains the basic changes in 
emotional slates with suitable illustrations. The explanation and 
states of emotion are corroborated with the modern physiology : 
of emotion. It is described by eminent Physiologist Dr. Samson - 
"Wright as “Emotion has Mental and Physical Side". The 
mental side of emotion consists of changes in the visceral and 
‘skeletal muscle. They are often videspread and involves the - 
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Nursing Arts 


There are indications in the Sangam literature about the 
principles and practice of Nursing. They are clear and scientific, 
that many of them might fit into any modern thoughts. The art 
of nursing had its origin in the earliest home when a mother 
cared for the well being ofthe rest of the family. It is this 
mother care that through the ages developed into a skilled art 
and well organised science. The paternal and maternal instinct 
in a human being is the main sources of nursing impulse. And 
it is found in the hearts of people of all ages. In a Society, the 
noblest form of humanitarianism is showing mercy, love and 
kindness to those in physical and mental distress. Tolkappiyar 


refers the nursing principles and about the nurses in his 
treaice.(205) 


Tbe wounded or injured person were nursed by the women 
who were called as Pura Thurai Magalir.(206) 


Their duty was to look after or nurse the injured person 
in the military camps. Tolkappiyar refers this women for nursing 
care only and he was under the impression that the practice 
;or nursing was in vogue even before his period as he has used 
the word Puraivatenpa The housewives also cared and nursed 


their husbands in their houses when they were injured or 
wounded toward off the evil spirits. (207) 


. The wounded soldires were kept in the camps separately. 
"The leaves of margosa and Jruvai were inserted on the front of 
the house top. Incense and white mustared were burnt to ward 
off evil spirits and also to keep the place congenial and cleen. 
They decorated the camps and played musical instruments to 


encourage the soldiers and to remove the anxiety and depression 
from their mind.( 208) i 


33 The king also freq 


id uently visited the camps to console the 
., wounded soldiers.(209) 


` The fumes of white 
and prevent evil spirits 
dise 


mustared was considered to ward off 


| from approaching the houses where the 
ased or the wounded persons were kept, vn 


| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
i 
[| 
i 
i 
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Hygeine And Preventive Medicine 


The effect of treatment depends upon the prevention only. 
The disease bas no effect if we adhere to the principles of 
prevention in our daily life. It is evident from the saying of 
Avvaiyar,noikky idankodel. Even though the body is martal, they 
knew various sec 2ods of prevention to keep the body and mind 
in a healthy state.(210) Whenever there was an occasion for the 
poets to great the kings and others they blessed them to live 
long in this world,(211) free of 0190850212) and starvation 
with full vigour and health.(213) From the above statements, we 
can understand that their main aim for healthy life was 


prevention. 


Mental stability or tranquility will make the body storng and 
it never fetches disease. If one wants to keep the body healthy 
and strong,the mind must also be in a state of sobereity. Mental 
stability may be achieved by avoiding the desire and anger. One 
should avoid the habit of over eating also to prevent 
diseases.(214) 


Hence, it is clear that they were very particular in keeping 
the body and mind in sound condition. Besides the persona] 
hygeine, they "also followed certain principles in community 
hygeine. They cared much to keep the environment tidy. The 
streets were wide and hada slope to avoid stagnation of 
water.(2i5) 


The house refuse was thrown into a big dust bins which 
were kept in the street.corners.(216) 


The streets were kept clean by removing the refuse and 
debris in the early hours of mornings with brooms.(217) 


The system of conservancy was followed in Sangam Age. 
Both burial(218) and burning (cremation) were practised to 
dispose the dead.(219) 


.. Tolkappiyar Jaid down the code of conducts for people of 
different phases of life, for all seasons and for different kinds of 
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people. It is understood that the Tamils of Sangam period were 


prompt in preventing diseases both internal and external to lead 
a healthy life. 


Beliefs 


Eventhough they followed the rational methods of treatment 
for the ailment, they believed in certain magic or faith cure, 
The diseases were supposed to be cured by shamans like velan 
after performing some rituals, They considered that the diseases 
were due to evil spirits or phenthoms or Lord Murugan. Asa | 
token of treatment, the people used of offer an idol or Talisman | 
made up of gold to the gods. Even today the practice of offering | 


idols and human parts made up of clay, silver and gold to the 
Temples. 


Conclusion i 


In short, during the Sangam Age the art of medicine was 
well developed on sound principles and the fundamentals of 
all the branches of medicine were known to them. In western | 
countries, they considered **Physical factor in the environment | 
acting on the body, Which if they happen to affect the structure | 
of the brain, must modify the development or influence the | 
working of the mind.(220) But in the Sangam. age they con- | 
sidered that both body and mind were affected in physical | 
ailments. The role of physicians in observing the diseases were | 
specified clearly in the Sangam period itself. But Sydenham, An 


English hippocrates described it in 17th century only. It is not 
clear from the literature that a particular system of medicine 
they followed, but from the references in the literature about 
Arivars in one or two places we may think of Sidda System of 
medicine. And at the same time, there developed in north. 8 
different school of thought (Ayurvedha) which was indipendent 
of siddhars. In conclusion I am sure that Sangam Period was 
really a golden age of Tamils who lived a noble life. - 


i 
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Trade and Commerce During 
the Sangam age 


N. K. MANGALA MURUGESAN 


The prosperity and the well being of any nation depend on 
trade and agriculture. The Sangam rulers bestowed the utmost 
care on development of trade and agriculture. Maduraikkanchi 
bears testimony to the interest shown by the Sangam rulers. 


Naccinarkkiniar, in his commentory ம the poem referred 
above emphasises the importance of trade and agriculture. 


There is a vast differeace between the commercial activity 
of today and that of the ancient days. Trade and Commerce 
were pursued according to the availability of wealth and 
assistants. Trade and Commerce formed part of the history of 
the Sangam age. We get a picture of the wading or commercial 
activities of the Tamils not only from iiterary sources but also 
from contemporary foreign sources. ý 


Barter 


The primitive pattern of exchange of essentials on a barter 
basis was common in villages. Iv has been suggested that barter 
had its origin in the practice of offering gifts to visitors and - 
bards. Dr. K.K. Pillay's view is that barter could have 
developed independent of gift barter.* Side by side with barter, 
in the Sangam age there Were bazaars and markets where the 
monetary system Was prevalent. It was the general custom of the 
people to sell he commodities produced in their respective lands 
to the neighbours and occasionally to those at a distance. 
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P. T. Srinivasa Aiyangar suggests that trade in Tamilagam 
originated in the Neydal® land because of the occurrence of 
several references to the fishermen of the Neydal taking salt in 
carts to be sold at other places. Though, sa!t was one of the 
necessities, paddy and other grains were even more basic 
requisites and hence it is not possible to agree with the above 
view.5 


With the progress of settled life, paddy and salt become the 
principal commodities of trade Paddy and salt served as 
measure of value.” From one of the Kurunthogai poems we 
learn about a shepherd who gave milk and took instead some 
grains. Shepherdesses exchanged curd and butter milk for 
grains. It is said that the proceeds were invested by the shepher- 
desses on purchase of coins and not of gold. The above facts are 
revealed Perumpanarruppadai. There are also references in which 
a hunter took the meat of his hunt to a farmer and exchanged it 
for money. Like hunters, Panars used to fish in the ponds. The 
wives of such panars used to carry the fish to the villages and 
barter it for grains. This event is referred to by a poet Oram 
Pogiyar in Ainguru Nuru. Honey, ghee, and edible roots 
were exchanged for fish and toddy.. Articles like venison and 
‘fish, fish oil; mutton and arrack were also sold in barter. 


One poem in Narrinai quotes the carrying of paddy to the 
salt fields and their exchange made for salt. Kalladanar narrates 
an incident where an old woman of Neydal land instructed a girl 
to sell the salt produced in the-salt field for paddy and that the 
girl did so.** The salt venders transported such ‘paddy 
exchanged for salt in boats.!? The Kurinji people exchanged the 
tusks for toddy. The people lived in Koll! hills went for hünting 
‘to retrieve the hunger of their family members. They hunted the 
-elephants and brought the tusks. The tusks were exchanged for 
paddy and thus they relieved. their hunger, 


The housewife exchanged green grain for the thorny fish of 
the minstrel.!?. and poured the white Paddy into the vessel if 
the wandering bard who brought the fish.!4 A different type 
of barter which can be called ‘deferred exchange’ was known as 
kuri etirppu which means taking a loan.of fixed quantity of a 
commodity to be jreturned at a later date.15 Commodities 
which were complementary to each Other in satisfying people's 
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needs were often sold together. Thus sugarcane and rice 
flakes were together sold in exchange for venison and toddy.!$ 
With the sale proceeds of ghee. buffaloes were purchased.!* 
Women sold flowers in exchange for other commodities. 19 


Coinage 


The commerce of the Sangam period was not confined only 
to barter trade. lt has been suggested by N. Subramanian in 
his ‘Sangam Polity’ that the coins were used for purposes of 
exchange mostly in the case of foreign trade. It is not possible 
to agree fully with this view.19 Coins were also used for 
interna! and external trade. Maduraikkanchi and Pattinappalai 
speak about the ships that brought goid from the west. 
Madurai Vennaganar tells us that the coins were round likea 
berry but slightly flattened. He had expressed that the berries 
which were found stream on the pathways under the trees in Palai 
looked like the yellow gold coin. Kavan Mullai Butkanar also 
had expressed that the gold coins looked like the fruit of ooka 
tree. From Patirruppattu we learn that gold and kanam were 
coins in use. But we are yet to find the archaeological evidences 
of a mint from where coins were made. While we were able.to 
get Greeco-Roman coins, the non-availability oi the coins of 
Tamil nadu in any other parts of the world needs suitable 
explanation. Therewere Brahmi inscriptions on the coins made 
of lead found ina place called Sangam and it is believed that 
such coins were in the use towards the end of the Sangam age. 
The term palingu kasu occuring in the Akananuru indicates that 
some material other than gold was also used for making 
coins.(20) Itis however difficult to determine the material 
out of which it was made ; perhaps it.was shaped out of glass 
leads or kauri shells, as may be guessed from its name. 


Transport 


There existed highways connecting the villages and the 
towns known as Peruvali which must have been constructed 
roads. It is learnt that tolls were levied at the entrance to towns 
and at cross roads. It is believed that Panduraka blankets and 


H—27 
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excellent cotton cloth were exported from Madurai. These 
must have been carried in country carts over rough highways 
' connecting north India with South India. 


It is doubtful whether trade through inland waterways in 
the country developed in any considerable measure. The streams 
running through hill tracts were hardly fitted for the purpose, 
Even the rivers flowing through the plains were not suitable on 
account of frequent droughts, floods and whirlpools. But the 
coastal waterways and backwaters must have to some extent 
useful in the transportation of commodities. Tamils had a good 
knowledge about the trade winds. 


When the Sangam poet Vennikkuyithiar praising karikalam 
praised him that he belonged to the traditional family which 
had a mastering of knowledge about the trade winds.?! 
The coastal waterways and backwater must have to some 
extent been useful in the transportation of commodities. The 
reference found in the classics to small vessels like the kalam, 
punai, patri, odam, ambi and toni indicate that traffic though 
streams and lakes must have taken place.?? Mention is made 
of the beaten paths in the hilly tracts and arid regions?9. The 
tracts were arduous, moreover passing through them was often 
risky on account of the dacoits from wayside robbers.%* 
buffaloes, asses, and carts were utilised for trade.2 Though 
we hear about the import of the horses, we do not know whether 
they were used for the transport of commodities. The Mule 
was called Athiri. There is a reference in Paripadal that people’ 
rode on Athiri in Vaigai bed at Madurai. In Akam and Narrinais 


also there are references to the use of Athiri for riding 
Sirupanarruppadai and some other literatures also mention about 


Hackney carts. Yet it may be said that carts drawn by horses ` 


were not used for transportation of materials of trade. 


Vanigaccattukkal 


The traders used to proceed to various Villages in small 
groups called Vanigaccattukkal. They carried the commodities 
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in carts oron donkeys. The carts were drawn by bullocks. 
Perumpanarruppadai iuforms that merchants travelled with 
papper wrapped in bundles to the size of jack fruits and leaded 
on the backs of asses During the period following the Sangam 
those persons who did big business and earned huge amounts of 
wealth were awarded Atti Poo and ‘Atti Pattam’ 


Foreign trade 


The Foreigntrade of the Tamils included trade with the 
other parts of India also. From the evidence found in the 
Arthasastra it is learnt that there existed trade relationship in 
the 4th century B.C. between Magadha and Dakshinapadha 
including the Tamil country. Among the articles which found 
their way to the royal treasury at Pataliputra, Kautilya mentions 
precious stones (ratna) from Tampraparni and Pandya kavata and 
Vaidurya or precious stones from Kerala.?® Tamilians had 
developed commerce to a very high degree in the Kalinga 
country and so the Kalinga ruler Karavela thought it’ would be 
dangerous to his’ rule. His attempts to destroy the Tamil 
merchant communities are found in the Hathigumpa inscription 
of Karavela. Tamil metchants at Amarawathi donated liberally 


to the construction of Buddhistic stupa at Amarawathi.?? 


From very early times, Tamilnadu carried on an extensive 
trade with foreign lands. In the foreign markets the commercial 
products, pepper, ginger, cardamon, cinnamon, sandal wood, 
turmeric and saffron were in great demand. Rice, cotton, pearls 
and certain animals and birds from the rest of Tamilnadu were 
also in demand. 


Early relationship 

, On the question of Tamilakam's earliest trade relationship 
with foreign nations conflicting views have been held. Sayce 
in his Hibbert lectures on the basis of the following assumption 
points out the commercial intercourse between Sumeria and 
South India. The first fact mentioned by him is that Indian 


teak, presumably belonging to Malabar in South India, was 
found in the ruins of Ur, thc capital of the Sumerian Kings. 
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The second fact is that the word ‘Sindhu’ or muslin is men 


து tioned 
in an ancient Babylonian list of clothing. 38 


In respect of the 
teak wood found in the ruins of the temples of Moon-God at 
Ur, it is possible that it was imporied from Kerala, but this 
fact is not indisputably established. itis not certain that at 
that early period of time no nearer region had teak wood which 
could have been utilised at Ur. “As regards Sindhu 
occurrence of ‘S’in the word has been indicated that 
did not reach. 


the 
muslin 


P. T. Srinivasa Aiyangar attempted to trace the existence of 
commercial relationship between South India and West Asia 
from so early a period as the 4th millennium B. C. on the b 
of similarity of words found in Tul aad Kannada, neither of 
which had such an early origin.?9 pr. K. K. Pillay pointed 


out that imagination was stretched too far and the piece of 
reasoning was at best conjectural. 


asis 


Thé view advanced that the 3rd Millennium B. C. is also 
based on doubtful basis. Muslin and spices were conveyed from 
South India to Egypt. But it cannot be asserted as has done 
that they went fiom Kerala. The principal articles imported 
jnto Egypt were gold and silver livor, ebony, rare animals and 
plants which were mostly products from North Eastern and 
Equatorial Africa.5! 


The view, that in the 15th century B. C., only trade 

developed is also not definite, In the Bible, there is a reference 

' to cinnamon as an ingredient in the perfume used in the ritual 

at the Tabernacle erected by Moses, It is argued that the 

maritime trade of Kerala was in vogue in 1490 because it is 

believed that the Tabernacle was built in 1490, There is n0 
direct reference to the import from Kerala, 


In the old Testament. 


: t there are references to certaiu 
spices and otherarticles in 


connection with the visit of queen 
sheba to king solomon of Issad sometimes about 990 B. C- 


Among the commodities peacocks and sandalwood are also 
mentioned. It is definitely certain that ‘Tuki? the Hebrew for 
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peacock is derived from the Tamil word Tokai. In Malai- 
padukadam aud Kurinjippatiu the word Tokai denotes peacock 
only. The fact that peacocks went from Tamilakam in the 
10th Century B. C. shows that there existed some trade relation- 
ships: 

An active sea-borne commerce was ‘carried on from about 
700 B. C. between Babylon and the East. This is proved by the 
history of the Chinese. An early colony of South  Índian 
merchants is believed to have been established in Babylon where 
it continued to flourish till the 7th Century A. D. Under the 
persian Emperor Darices in the Sth Century B. C., the Indian 
commerce was further extended and the merchants continued 
the trade. Loan words from the Tamil language in Hebrew and 
Aramaic confirm the existence of trade relations in the past.33 


Trade with Greeks and Romans 


The Greeks entered the field of maritime commerce from 
about the 2rd Century B. C. They too adopted some of the 
Tamil names of commodities in which they traded. The Greeks 
have oriza for rice from the Tamil arici,ginger is derived from 
Latin zingiber which was derived from ziggiberies which 
ultimately is traced to Tamil injiver. After the age of Darius, 
the foundation of the city of Alexandria after the expedition of 
Alexander provided an impetus to this commercial expan- 
sion. The Greeks became the carrier of the South Indian 
Trade with the west. Thus certain Tamil words found their way 
into the Greek vocabulary. Not only the similarity of words 
but also more dependable evidence from early Tamil Literature 
also bears testimony to this trade. The western merchants who 
visited were known as Yavanas, which is derived from the 
Greek Jaones, the name of the Greek nation io their own 
language. In the old Sanskrit epic poetry, the word Yarana is 
invariably used to denote the Greeks, ?f 


Similarly in ancient Tamil poems also, the name Yavana 
appears to have been applied exclusively to the Greeks and 
Romans. The poet Nakkirar addresses the Pandyan Prince Nan- 
maran in the following words : 
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“O! Mara, whose sound is ever victorious! Spend 
thou they days in peace and joy, drinking 

daily out of golden cups presented by thy 
handmaids, the cool and fragrant wine 

brought by the Yavanas in their good ships.95 


The Yavanas alluded to by there poets, were undoubtedly 
the Egyptian Greeks because from the Periplus it is learnt that 
the Greek merchants from Egypt brought wine, brass, lead 
glass etc. for sale to Muciri and purchased pepper, betel, ivory 
pearls and fine Muslins. The Greeks sailed from Egypt in the 
month of July and arrived at Muciri about forty days.36 


The Romans succeeded the Greeks as the carriers of trade 
after the time of Julius Ceasar. As the Indian seas were infested 
by pirates, the Greek merchants brought with them cohorts of 
archers on board their ships. The superior arms and discipline of 
the Roman Soldiers inspired in the Tamilsa desire to become 
better acquinted with the Romans and to share their civilization. 


The Pandyan King was the first to realise the benefit of Trade 
with the Romans. 


The Yavanas are known to have been employed by South 
Indian merchants for rendering certain kinds of service for which 
they were specially qualified. For instance the Roman soldiers 
were enlisted in tbe armies of certain Pandya rulers. The Mullaip- 
pattu depicts the personal appearance of the Yavanas, their disti- 
nctive habits as wellas their arranging skillin certain arts and 
crafts. It explains that their spoken languages was unintelligible 
to the Tamils and consequent by the Yavanas were obliged to use 
gesture in order to make, themselves understood.3? The Purana- 
nuru speaks ofthe delicious wine which was eagerly sought for 
by kings and courtiers. The literary evidences tallies with the 
data furnished by the Greek writers. Pliny, and Plotemy describe 
the conditions of trade in the early centuries of the Christian 
Era. Not only internal and external evidences but also the arch- 
aeological evidences bear testimony to the trade of the Tamils 
with Greeks and Romans, Archaeological evidence at Arikamedu 
revealed that Poduke which is identifiable with modern pondi- 
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cherry was a centre of trade with Graeco-Roman world. Morti- 
mer wheeler concludes that the site was occupied by the Romans 
atthe end of the ist century A. D. and that it was deserted 
sometime in the 2nd Century A. D. After the 2nd century A. D. 
there was marked decline of Roman trade with Tamilakam 
because ofthe growing anarchy in the Roman empire.8 The 
Roman trade with the Tamil Land and other parts of India was 
carried on, on such a large scale that, as stated by Pliny, there 
was no year in which India did not rest the Roman Empire of 
atleast fifty millions of sesterces sending in return wares which 
were sold for a hundred times their original value.3? There 
appeared an increasing protest against the import trade which 
resulted in the drain of bullion.*? But the trade did not thrive 
when **Alaric, the Goth levied his war indemnity from Rome in 
A.D. 409 in terms included the delivery of 3000 pounds of 


pepper". ** 


As regards the trade with the Arabs, there are references in 
Patirruppattu. The traders from Arabia called the market at 
Muciri as pandbar. Pandhar is an Arabic term. 


Trade with the East 


With the East, too there was a brisk trade from an early 
period. The earliest trade relationship with the East appears to 
have commenced with China. On the basis of the Chinese annals, 
schoff thinks that the trade with China flourished as early as the 
7th Century B. C. confirm the fact of Indian Commodities 
having reached China. It may be mentioned here that a Chinese 
coin of the 2nd century B. C. has been discovered at Chandra- 
valli in Mysore.But definite proofs are not available to prove the 
earliest trade relationship with China. 


Tamilakam had trade contacts with South and South East 
Asia including Ceylon, Burma; Java, Malaya and regions farther 
East. Though there is only one literary evidence about the trade 
of the Tamils with Ceylon in Sangam literature archaeological 
monuments at Ceylon testify to the trade contact.*? At Anurat- 
hapura, the ancient capital of Ceylon Brahmi inscriptions are 
there. This inscription refers to a big business house at Anura- 
thapuram in the 2nd century B. C. 
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As regards Burma, Ptolemy's *Golden Chryse’? was appare- 
ntly a translation of Swarnabhumi. ‘fhe author of the Periplus 
of the Erythrean Sea records that very large ships called*Col 
sailed to Cheryse from the ports on the Corom 
South. India. 


andia 
andel coast of 


Champa, the present Annam obviously owed its name to 
the ancient capital of the Chola country Kavirippumpattinam, 
which was also known as Champa. The fact that name of this 
Chola city, which was also a famous port was adopted by this 
place suggested active commercial contact. It may be added that 
the oldest inscription in the region of Chamba, the Vo-Chant 


inscription, as it is called js unquestionably South Indian in its 
Script.*? 


Malaya must have had commercial relationship with Tamil 
nadu from an early time,though specific details are not available. 
Several common Malay words like those for leaf, washerman, 


couple and marriage pledge are indubitably traced to Tamil 
origin. 


Sumatra, Java, Bali and the islands farther east had close 
cultural contact with South India during the first two centuries 
A. D. The Dravidian tribal names among the Batak in Sumatra 

‘are indicative of early association. The so called East Indian 
islands of Indonesia were called Savagam or Savaganadu. Among 
the discoveries at Arikamedu are celladon-ware sherds which 
are stated to have been common in China and South East Asia. 


Therefore, Roman ships proceding to China and South East 
Asia touched ports in Tamilnadu, 


Internal Trade 


There were established markets or baza 
the bigger towns, while elsewhere hawkers 
things to the doorstep of the households. [n 
were sold at the centre of manufacture; e 
case of those who resided in the 
salt pans.** 


ars called ankadi in 
brought most of the 
Some cases, articles 
+ g. salt was in the 
Coastal trades sold near the 


There were.two kinds of traders; (a) those who manufac. 
tured and sold atthe place of manufacture and (b) those who 
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went about selling the goods the retailers who were mostly 
hawkers. There were two kinds of markets in the leading cities 
like Pukar and Madurai.*9 There were Allankadi (Evening or 
Night markets) as distinguished from Nalankadi (Day time 
markets. 9 The market places were also called Avanam.** In 
the market large varieties and large quantities of goods were 
sold and purchased and crowds thronged and busy transactions 
took place. . 


A notable description of the heavy transactions in the 
bazaar is provided in the Maduraikkanchi but it is open to 
doubt whether the accounts picture can be taken to provide a 
perfectly accurate picture. Nevertheless despite exaggerations 
in respect of details the general picture of busy activity may be 
to have been true. 


An idea of the elaborate descriptions of the wide variety of 
articles sold in the markets of Kaverippumpattinam ot pukar as 
it was commonly known textile goods, bronze and copper-ware 
dolls, perfumes of various kinds, flowers, sandal paste, scented 
powders, false hair and dye were some of the articles for sale. 
Besides these, were edible food stuffs of different kinds like 
rice cakes, fish, mutton and vegetables salt and grains of various 
varieties were in abundance. Though paddy was the principal 
crop other grains like the varagu and tinai were also sold. 
Horse grain, black grain, millets beans and sugarcane were the 
other important crops.Several varieties of paddy were cultivated, 
the names of which are known from Sangam works. They are 
vennel, Aivananel, Torai, Chennel and Pudunel. The*® Chennel 
and Pudunel were apparently more refined varieties cultivated in 
the futile plains. Ornaments and jewels besides fanciful 
articles made by coppersmith and workers in silver and bronze 
were also available. 9? 


The bazaars at Madurai appear to have been bigger in size 
and more notable in the volume of business transacted than 
those at  Kavirippumpattinam. There were streets where 
diamonds, rubies and pearls were sold. Streets where dress, 
corn and miscellaneons articles were sold also existed. In 
Madurai too there were the Nalankadi and  Allankadi. 
Many foreigners were found engaged in wholesale (7052011015, 53- 
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From the scanty evidence available in the literary works of 
the age, it may be inferred that the dealings were fair. It js 


learnt that merchants openly announced the profit which they 
made. 


Units of measurement 


The common vessel for mesuring grain was known as 
ampanam, this was in all probability the precursor of the well 
known Marakkal. There is however no means of knowing 
whether the sub-division, Padi had come into usage during the 
Sangam age. But Nali the equivalent of Padi was known, as 
can be seen from the Purananuru and the Mullaippattu.9? Balances 
seem to have been used even under barter. They were more 
regularly used in larger transactions in markets and bazaars. 
The Kol denoted the balance rod5? Kannam is the name applied 
to the goldsmiths balance.5* It may be observed that Ka denoted 
a rod from the extremities of which wooden pans were 


suspended." Presumably rich merchants used yard sticks made 
of ivory.56 


Trading Communities 


Though generally industry and the consequent trade were 
carried on by groups of hereditary craftsmen pursuing their 
profession at the ancestral work place rarer instances of persons 


of any one caste being engaged in activity not prescribed for 
their caste. 


Nakkirar. the poet considered to be a brahmin was engaged 
in the conch-cutting industry. It is interesting to note that 
goldsmitbs and even blacksmiths were poets of Sangam age. 
For instance Sey kolian Vannaganar, was a poet who composed 
song 363 of the Akananuru, Madurai kollan Vennaganar was the 
author of the song 285 of Narrinai. We also hear of certain 
traders in paticular commodities like the kulavanigam, Aruvaivani- 
gam, andthe dealer in palm leaves A few of the poets belonged 
to the class of merchants Madurai Aruvai Va vigan  Ilavettanar, 
Madurai Kulavanigan sittalai Sattanar, Uraiyur Tampon Vanigar 
and Kavirippumpattinathu Pon Vanigar, Beri Sattanar, Uraiyur 
Ilampon Vanigar and Kanian Punkundarayattanar were some poets 
belonging to the merchant community of the Sangam epoch, 
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Imports and Exports 


All the articles prepared in Egypt for the markets of 
Tamilakam as well as all the produce of Tamilakam itself finally 
centred on the Chola Coast. ‘Horses were brought from 
distant lands beyond the seas, pepper was brought in ships; 
gold and precious stones came from the mountain of north; 
sandal and akil came from the mountain towards the west; 
pearls from the southern seas and coral from the eastern seas. 
The produce of the regions watered by the Ganges; all that is 
grown on the banks of the Kaveri; articles of food from Elam 
or Sri Lanka and the manufactures of kalakam were brought to 
the markets of Pukar.9? 


In the bazaar of Pukar, dyes scented powder, sandal paste, 
flowers and aromatic wood like akil were sold in sbundance. 
Tamilakam imported from the Yavanas the excellent wine. The 
expression Yavanar nan kalam tanda tan kamal teral occurs in a 
stanza in Purananuru refers to this article of import. The 
Yavanas exported to Tamilakam sugat candy also.A lamp shaped 
like a black swans (the odiman) was an article in great demand; 
the peculiarity of this type of lamp was the flame in it did not 
flicker but was a steady flame and it was a novelty to the 
Tamils.? Some of these lamps were like statues (Pavat vilakku) 
bearing in their folded palms the takali or the can containing 
the oil to light the lamp.5? 


Tamilakam exported her gold ornaments. The periplus 
testifies to the South Indian export of cocanut oil, while pliny 
includes bananas, rice, millets and various medical plant 
products, Including tamarind. The imports into Muciri are 
given by the Periplus as “a great quantity of coin, topaz, thin 
clothing, linen, antimony; coral, crude glass, copper, tin lead, 
moderate quantities of wine and wheat only for the sailors, for 
this is not dealt in by the merchants there". The exports from 
there included “the pepper coming from kottanora (Kuttanadu) 
great quantities of fine pearls, ivory, silk cloth. "6! 


Though Tamilakam exported fine varieties of cloth, she 
seem to have imported certain varieties of cotton fabric from 
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other places herself. Kalingam and Kalagam were varieties of 
cloth imported from the kalinga land and Malaya. Large ships 
laden with “Tamarind which was mixed up with jaggery and 
salt and dried mutton chops, carried the large ornaments and 
horses tamed with difficulty to the Yavana Land.''6? Pearls, 
gold, diamond and ivory were the chief articles the Tamils 
exported to the North. It is interesting to note that among the 
exports from India to the west, tigers, elephants, hounds, 
parrots, peacocks, serpents and pythons were included. 


Seaports 

The trade of Sangam Tamilakam was brisk and had 
developed all the ancillary requirements of harbours, shipping 
and light houses ete. 


There were several sea-poris both on the western and 
eastern coasts of Tamilakam. We have some information 
about them from the early „Sangam classics as well as the later 
Tamil works, they are amply suplemented by the data by the 
foreign writers of the Ist and 2nd centuries A. D. The harbour 
was called Pukar in Kavirippumpattinam. 


Kavirippumpattinam 


The Pattinappalai gives a fairly detailed description’ of the 
harbour of Pukar and the activities there. The harbour 
especially was a safe harbour even for the bigger vessels. They 
could enter the harbour without removing the carge or slacking 
sail; and yet be quite safe and stable,83 


The Commodities kept and the seal 
officers are recorded in the Pattinappalai,8 


Korkai 


On the east coast,next in importance to Pukar was the 
town of Korkal, the primary sea port of the Pandyas. Korkai 
was the chief town of the leading Paraday 
region. Akananuru speaks about the 
Korkai. The grace beauty and the fi 
described in some of the Sangam poem, 66  Madiraik 
kanchi, Sirupanarruppadai, Akananuru, and Narrinai poems 
contain information about Korkai All the references 


put by the Chola 


ar or fishermen of the 
glory of the pearls of 
neness of the pearls are 
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about Korkai when compared with the foreign 
accounts, they tally with each other. Korkai, the chief 
town in the country of the Parathavar tribe was the seat of 
pearl fishery and the population of ihe town consisted mostly of 
pearl divers and chank cutters. The pearl fishery was a source 
of such large revenue to the Pandyan Kingdom. 


Muciri 

On the west coast according to the Sangam wor:s, the most 
prominent harbour was Muciri identical with the Muziris of the 
foreign writers and modern Cranganore.®® Pliny speaks of 
Muciri as the most important port of India. Other writers like 
the author of the Periplus, and Plotemy slso speak of the busy 
traffic at Muciri. Their accounts are confirmed by the poets of 
the Sangam age. 


Other ports 


Tindi is Tondi appearing in tbe Sangam works now a samll 
village in South Malabar.” But the identification of the other 
ports mentioned by Peripius, Naoora, Nelkunda and Bakara is 
not easy. Plotemy the Alexandrian geographer of the 2nd 
Century A.D. refers to a few more like Baramagara and Kalai- 
karias between Tundis and Muziris and further South Faikkarai. 
Podoperour, Semne end Korcoura. V. Kanakasabai identified 
Bramagara with Brahmakulam and Kalikarias with Chalakuri, 
but these await further confirmation. 


Warehouses 


Warehouses for storing the merchandise were built on the 
beach near the fisherman's quarters: *Limitless quantities of 
goods were collected in these warehouses and they lay there 
waiting to be shipped abroad Pattinappalai while mentioning 
about Kavirippumpattinam mentions that the Chola officials 
affixed the tiger seal on the bags of cargo.88 


Light houses 


The Chief ports had light houses called Klankarai ilanku 
Chudar the bright light that beckons the ships.°° The light 
houses were not specially built structures serving exclusively the 
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purpose of beckoning ships but were powerful lamps set up on 
top of the tallest building on the coast. 


Traders characteristic: 


The trading community of the Tamils diflered in their 
principle from the others, They earned through trade for the 
welfare of the humanity. They wished the whole community to 
happily live without hunger. They lived according to the 
principle of Aram", 


The integrity and honesty ofthe merchaut communities 
revealed by the Sangam literature speak about the glory of the 
Tamils in their trade and commercial activities also. 
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The Role of Kavirippumpattinam 
in the Maritime Trade 
during the Sangam Age 


S. DEVAKI 


The ancient Tamil traders observed the maxim ‘amass 
wealth even crossing the seas”. Tamilakam’s maritime history 
during the Sangam Age isa record ofa successive endeavours 
by foreign nations to establish control over the Indian 
Ocean thereby diversly influencing iadia’s destiny. The 
control of the sea undoubtedly changed its economic 
Structure. India’s trade was at all times predominantly mari- 
time. Historical research points out that it was foremost in sea 
borne trade and entitled to be called the ‘‘Queen of the Bay of 
Bengal." From both the indigenous and foreign sources we 
learn, that the Sangam period enjoyed comparative peace and 
prosperity. 

Kavirippumpattinam, the leading international port at the 
beginning of the Christian era became the focus and centre for 
political cultural and commercial interest of the Tamils during 
the Sangam Age. 


India's geographical position affords her a natural 


advantage for attaining maritime dominance. Also three | 
Quarters of the earth’s surface is covered with water and the 
Seas and therefore have their impact on the history of mankind. 


H—28 
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There is an impression among the ancient Tamils that India 
was nota sea-faring nation. A study of the maritime history 
would reveal this erroneous view- Kavirippumpattinam was the 
hub of their oceanic activity. 

The trade during the Sangam Age was not a freak, but 
a bright chapter in the continuing tradition of Tamilakam. 


A study of Kavirippumpaitinam has always been a captivating 
subject to both the historians and literary meu. In the poet’s 
heightened imagination Pukar is envisaged as eternal as the 
Himalayas and Pothigai mountains, though historically the city 
was fatally destroyed by natural calamities like sea erosion. 
But the historian is interested in this city as the once renowned 
capital of the Sangam Cholas and cultural centre of South 
India. Being on the sea coast, it was also the great emporium 
of the Chola Kingdom. This paper deals with “The role of 
Kavirippumpattinam in the maritime trade during the Sangam 
Age", taking into account epigraphical, archaeological, and 
literary sources and accounts by the foreign visitors, wherever 
helpful. 


The various sources that aid us in the study of Kavirippum- 
pattinam are epigraphy, archaeology, numismatics and Tamil 
Literature. Archaeological excavations in places like Kavirip- 
pumpattinam have yielded secular structures whose existence 
is also mentioned in Sangam literature. Of Most of the 
structures are Indian in style and a small percentage of it, is 
foreign, either Roman or Chinese in style. Unfortunately, due 
to the destruction of Kavirippumpattinam,we have to rely mainly 
of the factual evidences corroborated by literary sources like 
Pattinappalai, Manimekalai, Silappathikaram, Akananuru, Pura- 
nanuru,  Prakrit works like Millindapanha, the Buddhist 
Jatake tales. Besides accounts by Ptolemy, Pliny, Periplus 
of Erythrean sea and the early Brahmi inscriptions. 

Pukar ; 
Various interpretations of the term Pukar,are another name 
for Kavirippumpattinam worth considering. The place where the 
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river enters the sea, was Benerally termed as Pukar and the 
place where the river Kaviri enters the sea was hence called 
Kavirippumpattinam. An interesting legend was in vogue 
regarding the naming of Pukar as Kavirippumpattinam. At 
the request of one of the Chola king, the deity of the place, 
Sambapathi, brought Kaviri to Pukar. The deity welcomed her 
and the river Kaviri paid homage to the goddess. The goddess 
blessed Kaviri and pronounced that the city would be honoured 
thereafter as Kavirippumpattinam. This city is situated in Chola 
Mandalam, on the east coast of Tamilakam. 


From the Sangam literature, we gather that Kavirippum- 
pattinam had different names like Pukar, Kakandi, Pattinam, 
Purandai, Puraiyam,  Sambapathi, Mannakathu Vanmathi, 
Cholapattinam, Mudur, Kaberius emporium and Heaven of earth. 
According to Periplus, Pukar was also known as Camaram and 
Ptolemy called it Kaberin, Thé Sanskrit scholars called this 
town as Charitrapura. From this we can infer, that the city had 
a history of its own. 


The Milindhapanha mentions Ko/apatna which must be, 
according to Rhys David, some place in the Cholamandalam. 
Prof. Nilakanta Sastri says that most probably this is a ; 
reference (௦ Kavirippumpattinam. Ina Jataka Story, one Akitti 
is described as leaving Benarese for a garden near Kavirippum- 
pattinam which shows the existence of Kavirippumpattinam. 


The Periplus mentions the most improfaat market towns 
and harbours of the coastal country. From the Sources, first 
Camera, then Poduca and Soptama. 


Dr. Burnell indentified Khaberis with Kavirippumpattinam 
Which is situated a little to the North of Tranquebar at the 
mouth of Pudukaveri. Prof. Schoff opines that Ptolemys, - 
Khaberis Emporium and Camera of the Peripl 


us, were nearly. 
the same, if not identical with modern Kaveri. 


We get interesting details from the Sangam works about 


Kavirippumpattinam as a great- port and the emporium of trade. 
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The major part of the maritime trade was controlled by the 
early Chola kings. 


Industry 

We do not come across big industries but still there were 
some essential industries in the Tamil Country. Since the 
Sangam Age was noted for its efficient maritime trade, ship 
building must have been one of the major industries of the 
Tamils. A ship was called Marakkalam as it was made up of 
wood. In the Tamil ports from the small Catamaran which was 
just reft of logs, tied side by side to big ocean going ships with 
mast. 

According to periplus, the people of the Chola land knew 
three types of boats. People used "Country boats for local needs, 
The second type was known Kattu Maram called Sangara, The 
third type was called Colandia and sailed to forign countries 
like Malaya and China. Among the smaller craft Ampi, Odam, 
Pahri, Padagu, Timil were common varities. Ampi and Padagu 
were ferry boats for crossing streams and Timil was a fishing 
boat. 

Large boats returned laden with grain obtained in exchange 
for the white salt, the people had sold and other boats were scen 
in backwaters of Kavirippumpattinam. 


The epic Silappathikaram here speaks of different shapes of 
ships with faces like horses, elephants and some others like 
lions. These only reveal the artistic outlook of the Tamils as 
early as the 2nd i Century A. D. 


Like the shipping industry, cotton spinning and probably 
silk industries must have attained a great degree of perfection. 
Spinning was then an occupation of women. The weaving of 
(4aplex patterns on cloth and silk is referred to in a great 
„entre of trade in fine cotton stuffs. "From Porunararruppadai 
we learn, **cotton cloth like the slough of a snake, bearing fine 
floral designs and so finely woven that the eye cannot follow 


the course of the yarn’’. The same poem alludes elsewhere . 


to the silk cloth with its thread, gathered in small knots at it 
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ends. AManimekalai speaks of the artistic patterns of both 
giving dexterity of the export weaving. This cotton and silk 
thread must have been the occupation of a large section of the 
people. 

The salt industry was a large scale industry as salt is 
required l'or the majority of the people throughout the country. 


The Paradavar or the Meenavar played a key role in the 
maritime trade. They were known as Valayar, Timilar and 


. Nulayar. The youth of the fisher-folk were called parada 


Kumarar women folk were known as Paradain and Nulathiar. 


Generally the paradavar community was notrich. They 
owned the small fishing boats called Timils. They resided on 
the sea shore and when the sea was stormy they met in the 
manram and engaged in pleasant games. For fishing purposes 
they used nets and though scientific equipments were not known 
in those days stil! the Paradavar managed to carry on the trade 
excellently. 


The Umanar were the manufacturers and sellers of salt. 
The Government seem to have had no hand in salt manu- 
facturing. It was exclusively managed by the Paradavar com- 
munity as a matter of traditional right. Cart-loads of white 
salt used to leave the sea shore for the interior places for sale. 
A particular community only engaged in ship building. They 
were largely found at  Kavirippumpattinam. With limited 
resources, they carried on brisk internal and external 
trade. 


The main life of the city seems to have centered around 
foreign trade. The foreign trade which is known to have been 
very extensive in the Sangam Age.was managed by the Manaigas. 
The big merchants led a luxuries life. 


While the Paradavar men went oat for fishing, the Paradavar 
women folk exchanged shark ell which were caught from the sea 
and sold for grains. 

Yayanas 


As the Tamils went out ofthe country to distant lands 
across the sea, foreigners such as Yavanas came also to South 
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India for the purpose of trade. There was an inflow of gold 
into the Tamil country due to the arrival of foreign merchants, 
The Yavanas, the Romans, the Greeks and the Egyptians, 
came to and colonised Kavirippumpattinam. The on lookers 
attention was arrested by the sight of the Yavanas, whose pro. 
sperity was never on the wane. In the harbour, the sailors 
of different nationalities were to be seen in a particular place, 
All of them lived as one community. They acted as agents for 
foreign trade. Some of the foreigners permanently settled in 
Tamilagam, entered royal service and served as bodyguards; 
palace guards and guards in the military camps. They do not 
seemed to have learned Tamil. They were too brave and fierce 
looking and being ignorant of the local tongue and having no 
local sympathies, constituted ideal gate-keepers. The Tamils 
knew the excellent military discipline of the Romans. The kings 
were impressed by the stern discipline of the Roman soldiers, 
hence they were appointed as body guards of the forest gates. 


Some of the Yavanas who came to Tamilagam on trade had 
their settlements nearer to the ports and returned to their 
"countries. Some of them stayed back and carried on certain 
occupations like carpentry, and some of them were experts in 
making glass beads. The evidences in the recent archaeological 
excavations conducted by Archaeological Survey of India have 
shown this to the world. Besides many Greek words like 
Maththi, found their way into Tamilas a result of the trade 
Ielationship between Tamilagam and Greece. The Yavanas 
introduced many novel wares which soon became fashionable in 
Tamilagam. Their articles were always in great demand. 


We have references from the Sangam literature that the 
indigenous hill, forest and coastal tribes lived together, while 
the foreigners, especially the Yavanas, Chinese and some artisans 
from different places like Magada, Malwa, etc., lived in à 
separate quarters. 


The Greek names for rice, ginger and ‘cinnamon are almost 
identical with our local names. Greek merchants carried these 
articles and their names to Europe from Tamilagam. - 
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The Yavanas were sturdy and fierce looking. Besides the 
coat, they wore a long piece of cloth hanging low with many 


folds. 


The workmanship of the Yavanas was praised in the Sangam 
poems. The bowl of the lamp held in the hands of statue, known 
as Pavai Vil4*ku and the ornamented Veena (magara Veenai) 
deserve special mention. Yavana artisans are mentioned in 
Manimekalai along with the expert workers of Magada and 
Maratha, Avanti and Tamilagam, 


Coins 

Barter system means exchange of commodities. This 
system was prevalent during the Sangam Age and people procur- 
red their daily needs like rice, dhall, fish, and meat on this 
basis. Money was in usage only in the case of costly commodi- 
ties. In the 2nd Century, the barter system was prevalent not 
only in the Tamil Country but also in most of the countries of 
the world. Besides barter system, a metallic currency was also 
used. Unfortunately coins of the Sangam Age are very meagurely 
available. We have references to the use of gold coins which 
resembled the gooseberry in shape. But we are not able to get 
even a single gold coin of ancient Tamilnadu. They do not have 
any inscription for the figure of the ruler and contain only 
i punch marks. The letters on the dephased coins cannot be 
| decoded, Recently the Archaeological Survey of India has dis- 
| covered a number of copper coins bearing the emblem of the 
Chola dynasty on one side. On the reverse side ofthe coin is 
seen, a standing elephant. 


I 
| 
i 
| 
| 


The Tamils knew and used the Roman gold and silver 
coins of the days of Augustus. From the available sources we 
learn that the Yavanas were maintaining a kind of mint in 
which they struck Roman coins for use by the local settlement 
of foreign merchants. Metallic currency was used only for the 
transaction of foreign commerce. We also hear about Kanam 
and Kasu. Kanan was a coin of very small size. Kasu was also - ட்‌ 2 2 
In vogue. Tt was the size of the margosa fruit and the shape ob as 
à lotus bud. - Recently coins of square and circular shapes have 
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` also been found. At Vellian Iruppu, in outskirts of Kavirippum- 
pattinam, a Roman Copper coin was discovered by the Archaeo- 
logical Survey of India. 


Sir Mortimer wheeler points out that the Tamils used the 
gold coins os bullion and some also seemed to have been used as 
an ornament. 


Description of the Port 


The harbour was called Pukar or Kayavoy.  Pattinappalai, 
the Sangam works speaks vividly about the description of Pukar 
and the merchandise of trade. That was the safest harbour 
even for the bigger vessels. They could enter the harbour with- 
-out removing the cargo or slacking sail. 


Warehouses for storing the commodities were built on the 
beach near fishermen's quarters. Limitless quantities of goods 
were collected in the warehouses and they lay there waiting to 
be shipped abroad. Both imports and exports were found 

‘crowded in the quay. The Chief ports had light houses called 
Kalam Karai Elangu Chudar, the bright light that beckons the 
Ships on the sca shore. This only show the existence of the 
light houses even in those days and it bears ample testimony to 
a large volume of sca trade. 


The Chola emperors had introduced a system of customs 
„Clearance in their ports. Pattinappalai end Silappathikaram refer 
to the administrative facility that was in force in those days in 
this respect. The goods were received, appraised and cleared 
under the seal of the tiger, the insignia of the Chola King. 


"Ifthere was an unavoidable delay in the clearance, the 


goods were stored in the dockyard in the warehouses of the 
government. 


Maritime trade with the countries overseas was an important 
source of revenue to the state, Tolls and similar duties were 
levied not only on the imported but also on the exported 
commodities. Pedestrians and others crossing from one area 
of the royal doniain. into another had to pay tolls or Ulgu. A 
fee was levied for ferrying passengers travelling by boats; Ulgu 
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or ayam was paid to kings officers and kuli to the driver of the 
Vehicle or the boatman. 


The general plan of Kavirippumpattinam deserves special 
mention here, since it was built on the lines of the Mayan schoo! 
of town planning. From the days of Karikala the town built on 
the northern bank of the river Kaviri at its mouth, comprised of 
two parts Maruvurppakkam near the sea and Pattinappakkam to 
its west. These two places were separated by a stretch of open 
ground. 


Maruvurppakkam was the commercial centre and the abode 
of the Yavanas, Vendors of fragrant paste and incense, weavers 
who worked in silk cotton and wool, traders in Sandal, akil, 
coral, pearls, gold and precious stones, grain merchants, washer- 
men, dealers in fish and salt, sellers of the betel, sellers of 
spices, butchers, sailors, copper-smiths, carpenters and black- 
smiths, painters, sculptors, gold smiths, tailors, cobblers, toy- 
makers and numerous bards who were expert in music all 
resided in Maruvurppakkam. 


Pattinappakkam was a residential area with the royal street, 
bazaar street and respective quarters for the rich merchants, 
Brahmins, physicians, astrologers and farmers. 


Trade with the other countries was carried on by land and 
sea. Commercial relationship was maintained with the cities 
and towns in the northern part of India. Traders who Main- 
tained business on a large scale were called Perunkudi (upper 
class Merchants). Traders who formed groups for trade with 
foreign countries were called Vanika Chaththu. E 


1 
The Tamil Merchants from Korkai, Tondi, Pumpukar, 
chopattinam sailed along the Eastern coast towards Nellore, 
Kalingapattinam aud Tamaralipti. From Kavirippumpattinam, — 
they travelled along the river Ganges to Patali putra, Kasi, a 
Varnasi for trade purposes and maintained business, Ar 


The Sangam Tamils maintained a commercial relationship 
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and China. These Islands were renowned in the Sangam period 
as the famous trade centres of the world. 


The Sangam traders received encouragement by the Tamil 
monarchs. Honours were bestowed on the releniless traders in 
the forms of titles and presentations. They were called Etti and 
medals of Effi flower made up of goldware presented to the 
merchants. 


As soon as the sailors reached their destination, they 
received a jubileut welcome from the people and were served 
with toddy which made them forget their long ardnous journey. 


Though there were advantages in sea-faring trade, the 
merchants had to undergo certain difficulties. The coastal areas 
were always infested with pirates. Pliny was aware of the great 

-dangers involved in the maritime trade which India and Rome 
-were developing then. The Arabian sea and ‘especially the 
south Indian coastal areas was infested with pirates and the 
merchants thought it was necessary to take precautions fo 
protect their crew and cargo. Pliny remarks, ** In the present 
day voyages were made to India every year and the companies 
of archers are carried on board because the Indian seas are 
infested by pirates.’ ' 


An incident relating to a trader, Sathuvan from Kavirippum- 
pattinam is quoted in Manimekalai. The story runs that when 
Sathuvan's ship was on its way to Java it was caught in a storm 


and sunk. Sathuvan is said to have swam to a nearby island 
Nagarmalai (Nakkavaram). 


Another incident from Manimekalai endorses the same 
view, it tells about one Kampala Chetti, a merchant, who was 
bold and courageous in sailing the ships across furious strom 
waters, The great secret of her foriegn trade was her possession 
of certain commodities which haye always been in great demand - 
in foreign markets. Tamilagam during the Sangam Age, carried 
on an extensive trade with foreign countries from very early 
times. The three Tamil kingdoms were noted for a. particular 
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natural produce. The Chola country was renowned for the 
abundance of paddy. 


There is evidence to show that both internal and foreign 
trade was brisk. Goods were transported from Chera country 
to Cholo country. Horses were brought from distant lands 
beyond the seas, while bags full of black pepper were brought 
in carts fresh from the west gems and gold from the Deccan and 
the Gangetic valley, Sandal wood and Akil from the western 
mountains. 


The pearl of the southern sea, the coral of the Western sea, 
the yield of the Kaviri, food stuffs from Ceylon and other 
consumer goods from Kalagam and Malaya were the products, 
which the great merchants of Kavirippumpattinam imported, 
Tamilagam was famous for her gold ornaments which she 
exported to the west. 


The exports from the Chola land were. according to 
Periplus, **The pearls and a kind of fine muslin called Argatic 
from Uraiyur.'' A variety of thin muslin cloth woven by the 
Tamil weavers was called Tukil. Contemporary poetry refers to 
itas resembling steam or Vapour. Pliny says that the Roman 
Ladies dressed too immodestly by clothing themselves in 
“Woven wind," as they called the Muslins imported from 
India. Though Tamilagam exported fine varieties of cloth, she 
seems to have imported certain varieties of cotton fabric from 
other places for use Kalingam and Kalagam were varieties of- 
cloth imported from Kalinga and Malaya. 


In the big ships tamarind was mixed up with jaggery and 
salt and dried mutton chops were sent to foreign countries. 
Pearls, gold, diamond and ivory were the chief articles, the 


Tamils exported to the west. 


Excellent wine imported from the land of the Yavanas, was 
a special favourite drink of the kings who drank the thin clear . 


liquor, while they gave a thick and delicious stirred drink to the - 
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The Tamils took to the sea very naturally and had always 
a great reputation as sea farers. It was not a mere accident that 
the Imperial Cholas had a brillient record of naval achievements, 
it was but a continuation of the tradition. The extensive and 
lucrative foreign trade which Tamilagam enjoyed during the 
Sangam period testifies to this tradition. The tradition goes back 
definitely to a more ancient period. There is the legend often 
repeated in the Sangam Age and later literature of a Chola king 
who plied a ship across the seas and controlled the high winds. 
The legendary Chola is referred to in Purananuru as an ancestor 
of Karikala. 


We do not know whether all the people or only a particular 
community during the Sangam age, went abroad. From 
Tolkappiyam we hear that there was a prohibition of ocean 


travel with ladies. So the males had no objection for the 
voyages in the sea. 


During the Sangam age, modern transporting facilities were 
not known to the Tamils. However the merchants and the 
people used mules for transporting their goods. The com- 
modities were loaded on the mules and the salt vendors seem to 
have used bullock carts. The rich people used chariots. The 


people as well as the traders used small boats, and sometimes 
ships. 


Kavirippumpattinam has been immortalised in the epic 
Silappathikaram as the native place of the hero and heroine 
Kovalan and Kannaki of this epic. From Manimekalai, we learn 
thata Buddhist monk predicted that when the annual festival 


dedicated to Lord Indra was neglected, the city would be 
engulfed by the sea. 


the king steeped in mi 


Sery and sorrow, forget about the Indra 
Vizha, Thus misfortu 


ne befell on the city and so the Indra 
Vizha celebration is closely related to this destruction of the 
city. The truth must be dueto sea erosion, in which the city 


may have been partially destroyed and hence lost its importance 
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Kavirippumpattinam, due to its strategic importance must | 
have played a predominant role in the maritime trade during — — 
the Sangam Age. The direct and brisk trade between India and 
foreign countries declined during tbe 3rd century because of 
growing anarchy especially at Rome. This fact can be testified — E 
by the abundance of gold coin, dating upto the 3rd century 
and not afterwards. The city gradually lost its importance over _ 
the centuries. £ 


Buddhism in the Sangam Age 


V. YASODA DEVI 


Introduction 


The advent, Propagation and progress of Buddha’s religion 
in South India is a fascinating study. According to some 
tradition that Gautama Buddha appears to have visited Deccan 
and preached his doctrines. But the advancement of Buddhism 
into Tamilakam was comparatively late, that is during the 
region of Asoka, As Asoka left no stone unturned for the 
spread of Buddhist faith all over the world, several stupas were 
raised in the entire Deccan and his emissaries visited Tamilakam. 
Subsequently, while the Satavahanas patronised Buddhism in 
Deccan and the rulers of the Satavahana Age in Tamilakam had 
not paid much heed to the heretical religions of Buddhism 
and Jainism. Hence, as a consequence, while the entire Deccan 


The Sangam Age 


The Sangam Age is a unique e 
Tamilakam and unparalleled in that of Deccan. Sangam means 
an association of poets and Tamil Sangam means a body of 
Tamil Scholors or poets. It was a literar 
by the Pandiyan Kings. Though the View that Sangam was 
popularised in Tamilakam by Buddhism and Jainism, held by 


poch in the history of 
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historians? of South India, it is appropriate that Sangam is a 
synonym for earlier terms in Tamil, that is, kutal or Avaiyam. 


The limits of the Sangam Age had been fixed differently by 
different scholars. So wide is the difference that the starting 
point ranged from the 6th Ceatury B. C. to the Ist Century 
A. D., while the closing date vacillated from the middle of the 
3rd Century to tae end of the Sth century A. D. These limits 
give a millennium forthe Sangam Age. But now the more 
reasonable and most acceptable definition of the limits is from 
3rd century B. C. to the 3rd century 4. D. embracing within 
them a period of six hundred years. 


Of the three Sangams, the first Sangam called Muthal 
Sangam was held out at Teninadurai to the south of Cape Com- 
erin, the second called Itai Sangam assembled at Kapatapuram 
on the east coast near Korakai and the third and the last Sangam 
known as Katai Sangam met at Madurai on the Vaigai. The 
entire literature which was the output of these three Sangams 
comprise a few anthologies called Ettuttokai and Pattuppattu the 
two epics Silappadikaram and Manimekalai, a few of the eigh- 
teen minor works and Tolkappiyam. 


The Sangam literature gives the history of the three ancient 
hereditary monarchies of the Cholas, the Cheras and the Pandyas 
in Tamilakam with emphasis on political life, administration 
and trade and commerce of the Tamils. Thus the Sangam Age 
was more secular than religious where as the post Sangam period . 
was a contrast with remarkable stress on religion and philo- 
sophy. 


The Satavahanas and the Ikshvakus 


The Satavahanas and the Ikshvakus successively constituted 
the contemporary major dynasties in Deccan, of the Cholas, the 
Cheras and the Pandyas of the Sangam Age. The Satavahanas 


ruled fot four centuries and a half (from about the last quarter of — | 


the 3rd century B. C. to about the end of the first quarter of 
the 3rd century A. D.) They were Dakshinapathapatis and at 
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Eastern Rajasthan in the north and Tontainantalam and norther n 
Karnataka in the South. The Satavahanas in their southward 
expansion into Tamil land, no doubt, had come into conflict 
with the rulers of the Sangam Age. For instance the Chera king 
Senguttuvan was contemporaneous with the Satavahana king 
Sri Yajna Satakarni (2nd Century A. D.) mentioned as Nurruvar 
Kannar in Silappatikaram.® 


The Ikshvakus of Vijayapuri, the most important among 
the succession states of the Satavahanas in the Deccan ruled for 
only half a century from about 218 to 270 A. D. in the eastern 
Deccan. Though no contacts of the Iksnvakus with the rulers of 
the Sangam age are known, no doubt the cultural and commer- 
cial expansion of the Sstavahana Age continued under their 
patronage into Tamilakam, during the last years of the Sangam 
age. 


Buddhism 


Jainism and Buddhism were the two powerful religions of 
the more than sixty-three different Schools of thought which 
emerged in the Magadha region consequent on the intense 
intellectual awakening and Spiritual unrest resulting from the 
gradual degeneracy of the Vedic religion hailing from Madhya- 
desa. They owed their success to the efficacy of their gospel 
emphasising non-violence and simplicity and royal patronage 
and mass appeal. 


The religion of Buddha, ‘is in fact ‘the more comprehensive 
and profound school of spiritual achievement’’, The fundamen- 
tal principle of Buddhism is that ignorence is the cause of suffe- 
ting and that should be desiroyed by the realisation of the 
impermanency of the world by the comprehension of the four 
Noble Truths by following the Ashtangamarga, that is, the eight- 
fold path. Buddha's doctrine had no place for personal god 
(Atman) and therefore as the cessation of Karma leads to 
Nirvana which could be attained by self-improvement by follo- 
wing a practical code of morality consisting four practices 
(Brahmaviharas) namely love (maitri), compassion (karuna), joy 
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at the success of others ( Mudita) and equanimity (upeksha). As 
Buddha avoided the extremes of severe asceticism and self 
indulgence, Buddhism is considered the Middle Path. It started 
as a protest against Brahmanism aad diferent from Jainism in 
not commending extreme self torture, asceticism for attaining 
Nirvana and confining its Sangha to a congregation of monks 
while Jain Sangha admitted lay brothers and lay sisters. By 
adopting to the needs of the foreigners, Buddhism became 
victorious as an interuational religion. 


Buddha organised his Sangha entrusting its authority to 
local Sanghas but the ultimate authority lay with the General 
Council which was  envoked when necessary. a) The First 
Council was held at Rajagriha soon after Buddha's Nirvana 
when the teachings of Buddha were codified into authoritative 
canonical texts-Vinaya Pitaka aad Dhamma Pitaka dealing with 
the discipline of the monks and doctrine respectively. b) The 
Second Council held at Vaisali, a hundred years after the Pari- 
nirvana! resulted in a schism in the Sangha. The orthodox follo- 
wers of Vinayapitaka were called SrAaviras, while the supporters 
of the changes in the practices were called Mahasanghikas. c) 
The third Buddhist council at Pataliputra (251 B. C.) classified 
the Buddhist texts again and added to the Abhidhamma Pitaka 
to them. This last Pitaka coatained the philosophical interpre- 
tations of the doctrines of the earlier Pitakas. Henceforth the 
teachings of Buddha became celebrated as the Tripitakas. d) 
Tue fourth council at Jullunder met to settle controversial 
questions between the Sarvasti Vada monks of Kashmir and 
Gaudhara. Different schools of Buddhism had come into 
existence by this time. This council brought about the composi- 
tion of the three commentaries called Vibhashas on the 
Tripitakas. 


Buddhism in Pre-Sangam Age 


During the period from the time of Gautama Buddha to 


the starting of the Sangam Age, rulers of Deccan and South... 
India were of Naga dynasties. The Nagas who conquered the 
Dravidians were more civilized and ruled the major part of - 


H—29 
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India, Ceylon and Burma. Ramayana refers to the Nagas and 
their capital in Deccan. There were several Naga kingdoms 
between the Jamuna and Ganga (13th Century B. C. ) according 
to Mahabharatha. in the 6th Century B. C. a Naga Dynasty 
ruled at Magadha and the Naga ruler patronised Buddha, 


In Deccan, Andhradesa was ruled by Naga dynasty at the 
time of Buddha. These Nagas favoured Buddhism. As Buddhist 
stories say that Buddha toured Maharashtra, Kalinga and 
Andhra;? the people of these regions were familiar with Budd- 
ha's preachings in his days. The excavations at Pithalcora 
caves and Kolhapur, a Buddhist Stupa on the banks of the 
Krishna prove the prevalence of Buddhism in Deccan prior to 
Asoka’s reign and the rule of ithe Satavahanas and the rulers of 
the Sangam Age. In this period, in Buddhist Jatakas, Andhra- 
desa was mentioned as Manjirikadcsa after R. Manjira flowing 

"through it.!9 In Tamilakam, no references are found to Budd- 
"hism and its patronage by the Naga Kings, 


Buddhism in Sangam Age 
The Nanda and Maurya Periods 


While inscriptions in Karnataka (10th and 11th centuries 

A. D.) preserve faint memories of the rule of the Nandas in 
Western Deccan and Karnataka, Sangam literature contains 
references to the Nandas and the Mauryas. The Tamil texts 
indicate that atleast on one occasion, the Mauryas helped 
_ the Kosar to subdue the rebellious, chieftains of Afokur.1 The 
.mauryan invasion was by Bindusara (288. B. C.) and the 
vadugar and the Kosar helped him. Asoka inherited an extensive 
and highly organised empire and proved fully worthy of his 
heritage. He worked ardently for the happiness and welfare of 
his subjects. A follower of the Vedic religion until the conquest 

. of Kalinga (261 B.C.) when he embraced Buddhism, he visited 
the Sangha and all holy spots connected with Buddha and 
Buddhism. When he pressed into Service, the vast material 
. resources of his empire into the service of Buddhism, the stupas. 
and vikaras, the symbols of the faith already in practice, increa- 
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sed enormously in numbers; and his example was followed by 
others. The greatest innovation Asoka made in Buddhism was 
to rescue the ideal of Dharma from negligent position, give it 
primacy and make it the “touch stone of the whole of his life’s 
work.''!2 This ideal was more ethical and social than religious 
and includes even the animal kingdom. 


Asoka adopted the practice of proclaiming by edicts which 
he called Dharmalipis, for the propagation of Dharma. The 
fourteen rock edicts, the two Kalinga edicts and the seven pillar 
edicts describe the different aspects of Dharma. Morality, 
Religious toleration and harmony, kindness towards animal 
| life, etc., were the essentials of Dharma. Devanampriya 
priyadarsan provided for the medical treatment and gardens of 
medicinal herbs for the benefit of man and beast. Himself an 
adherent of the doctrine of Ahimsa, Asoka prepared an 
eloborate code of regulation and restriction of harm to animals 
i and birds and it applied to the whole of his empire. He imple- 
mented exhortations by his untiring personal example besides 
| his powerful administrative machinery, particularly the officers 
Rajjukas and Mahamatras. Dhamma Mabamatras were newly 
created by Asoka, thirteen years after his coronation, to establish 
i and promote Dhamma among all the sects in the land and the 
happiness of people devoted to Dhamma.'? There were the Stri. 
Adhyaksha Mahamatras whose name indicates their contro) 
over women. With deserving satisfaction. Asoka, whose reign 
constitutes one of these *trare and lightening epochs'' in the 
annals of nations when a people experienced a glimpse of 
happiness, records that his example has borne fruit in his 
lifetime. 14 


Deccan and South India 


The find spots of Asokas' inscriptions and their contents 
attest not merely the extent of his empire but the expansion of - xd 
his religious policy and Dharma. For example, the Dhauli (Puri | 
District) and Jaugada (Ganjam District) sets of the XIV Rock 
Edicts, the copies of Minor Rock Edictsat Maski (Raichur —— 
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District), Jannagiri, Yerragudi, Rajulamandagiri (Kurnool 
District), Bhattipro (Guntur District), Jatingarameswara and 
Bretmagiri (Chitaldurg District) may be cited, of the tribes 
living in his empire, the Rashtrikas, Bhojas, Pitinikas, Andhras 
and Parind!9 were in the regions of Maharashtra, Konkan 
Berar, the Godavari and Krishna and part of eastern Deccan 
respectively. Of the tribes outside the Empire, were the Cholas, 
the pandyas, the Satyaputras and Keralaputras!6 living in the 
regions of Tanjore and Tiruchirapalli, Madura, Ramanath- 
apuram aud Tirunelveli and Kerala respectively. 


Asoka sent Buddhist missionaries for the propagation of 
Buddbism in Deccan and South India. They were Mahadeva to 
Eastern Deccan, Yona Dhammarakshita to Aparantaka (northern 
half of Bombay coast) Mahadhammarakshita to Maharashtra and 
Mahendra to Sri Lanka.!* 


Mahadeva seitled at Dhanyakataka ௨ Buddhist centre by this 
time and established the Chaityavada tradition. The followers of 
this tradition were calied Chaityakas. Buddhism, thus already 
under the patronage of the Nagas became widespread under 

Asoka’s religious policy in Andhradesa; so also Asoka's Dharma 

as the edicts at Suvarnagiri (Jonnagiri),18 Yerragudi}® . and 

Rajulamandagiri?? and Bhaitiprolu?* Amaravati?? show. The 

Buddhism that spread in Andhradesa when Asoka was related to 
` Mahasanghikavada. 


'There are no edicts of Asoka found in Tamilakam so far 
: and the influence of Buddhism and Dharma in the region is not 
clear. No doubt Dharmamahamatras and Buddhist missionaries 
had the patronage of the Cholas, the Cheras and the Pandyas of 
the Sangam Age. 7 
Under the Satayahanas 


The Satavahana period was the Golden Age for Buddhism 
as the Sangam Age for Tamil literature. When the Satavahanas 
came to power, there-was a movement for the revival for Brah- 
manism.. King Satakarni I championed the Vedic religion. But 
the prevalence of Bhakti cults is implied in the legends of 
Krishna, Radha andthe Gopikas and temples of Gauri and 


Ganapati and references to the Kapalikas in the Gathasaptasati.. 
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Like Asoka, and the rulers of the Tamilakam, the 
Satavahanas were wellknown for their spirit of tolerence. 
Hinduism and Buddhism and Jainism flourished free from 
religious animorities and conflicts. They made several grants 
to Buddhism. PDvuddhism was in this period more popular with 
royal women, and ihe masses. Most of the Satavahana queens?? 
were Buddhists and Buddhist institutions received their perma- 
nent patronage. While several of Satavahana coins?* depict 
the Buddhist symbols of elephant, horse,bull, lion, chaityaviksha, 
Triratna and so forth, au inscription at Kanheri of the reign of 
Gautamiputra Yajnasri Satakarni shows that the two brotherd 
Gajasena and Gajabhadra excavated and donated a cave to 
Bhadayaniya Buddhasanga. ?5 


Buddhist Sects 

'To compose the differences consequent on several schisms 
in Buddhist sangha. severa! Sangitis or Councils were held from 
time to time. Inscriptions show that numerous sects flourished 
in the Deccan in this period. Accordingly, the Bhadrayaniyas, 
Dharmottariyas, Mahasanghikas and Chaityakiyas were numer- 
ous in Western Deccan where as the Rajagirikas, Puravasailiyas, 
Aparamahavirasailyas, Chaityakiyas and siddhartikas were 
popular in ihe Eastern Deccan.’ While the Mahachaitya at 
Amaravati was in the possession of the Chaityakiyas, the 
Mahachaitya of Nagarjunakonda was under the control of | 
Aparamahavirasailiyas. 


The extensive building activity of the Buddhist monuments 
for example, Pitholcora caves (B. C. 3rd century), Ajanta 
(B. C. 2nd century), Karle, Kuda, Junar, Kankeri and Nasik. — 
caves (B. C. Ist century). Bhaja end Bedsa inthe Western Deccan - 
Amaravati, Bhattiprolu and Nagarjunakonda in the Eastern Deccan . 
attest that the Chaityaka cult was predominant in Deccan. Its 
main features were the worship of the Bodhi tree Dharmachakra 
and the foot prints of Buddha.This culminated in Mahayanism.?* 


Madhyamika vada was the result of a revolutionary change 
in the Buddhist doctrines and their implementation, This w 
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evolved by Acharya Nagarjuna. According to the implementa. 
tion of this doctriue,the worship of the image of Buddha started, 
while the worship of Buddha symbols continued also. Thus 
Buddha worship continued also, and was very popular. The 
image of Buddha was in the Standing form with the right hand 
in the Abhaya pose as at Amarayati and in the posture of Sitting 
as in Dhyanamudra or in the Dharmachakra pravarthana form, 
Buddha padas adorned with numerous auspicious symbols, the 
empty throne, the Bodhi tree, the Svastika, the Triratna, the 
Dharma Chakra and the flaming pillar were ardently wor- 
shipped.28 


Like Asoka, the Satavahanas issued their inscriptions in 
Prakrit language as the people in the empire were conversant 
With prakrit besides the regional language. Under royal 
patronage, Nagarjunachar ya propagated Buddhist tenets and art 
into South East Asia. This great scholar, scientist and religious 
missionary spent major portion of his career in the Buddhist 
centres at Vijayapuri and Dhanyakataka. Where ever he resided, 
there he established libraries, educational and cultural ceutres 
for the benefit of the common man. Nagarjuna’s birth place 
was either Vidarbha or Kanchipura, according to different 
Scholars. But be lived in the Sankarma at Sriparvata built by 
the Satavahanas. 29 According to Lankavatara Sutra Buddha 
prophesied that six hundred years after him a bikshu by name 
-Naga would be born and another legend has it that this Naga 
did penance under Arjuna tree and attained Siddhi. So hecame 
to be known as Nagarjuna. There are several legends, some 
saying that he as mendicant embraced Hinayana and later 
Mahayana Buddhism, worshipped . Taradevi at Kanchi, and 
Chandika at Nalanda, learnt Tantra Sastra, and received 
Tattvopadesa from Mahanaga, proceeded to Ceylon and secured 


the works Prajnaparamatasutra, vaipulya sutra, and. Karandika, 
containing relics-of Buddha.50 : 


An expert in. Rasayang Sastra, Nagarjuna wrote Rasara- 
tnakara, Koshputa and Arogyamanjari. He revised Susruta’s 


work on medicine, Along with Buddhist doctrines, he inscribed 
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the treatment for various diseases.?!. He 
attached. importance to Sunyavada and prepared the basis for 
Mayavada of Sri Sankara Acharya. Of the several works of 
Nagarjuna, only twenty-four have survived and these have been 
translated into Tibetan and Chinese languages. His letter to 
the Satavahana icing is called Suhrullekha?? that is, letter to & 
friend, was committed to memory by his children.® As he 
refers to Asvaghosha,the court poet of Kanishka, in his works he 
belonged to the 2nd century (A. D. 137-194). Ar yadeva? * 


was a disciple of Nagarjuna. 


on stones and pillars, 


Art and Architecture 


Satavahana art is closely related to Buddhism. The monu- 
ments and sculpture on them were utilised for the propagation 
of Buddhism. In depicting tbe life story of Buddha, the 
important stages in his life and the Jataka stories dealing with 
the Jives of the previous. Buddhas, master architect and crafts- 
man and sculptor excelled ia his profession, for example, the 
stupas and the Mahachait yas. 


The Satavahana art expressed itself in three forms. (a) 
excavation of caves (b) building of brick monuments and (c) 
construction of gate ways.?? The caves were of three 
types: the Chaityas the Viharas and assembly halls. The 
Chaityas were not only in the form of rock cut caves but also 
built of bricks. Some chaityas are located on hills and some 
of them in the plains, The Chaityas were meant for worship by 
the Buddhists. Around the Chaityas are built stupas. The 
Stupas were of three iypes:a) containing body relics as tooth, 
nails, hair, limbs, ashes etc., (b) those built on articles used and 
liked by individuals, and these commemorative, raised in 
memory of individuals. 

Of the rock cut caves in the Eastern Deccan, the biggest is . 


the monolothic stupa on the top of Bojjannakonda. It has a 
diameter of 64 and 8°’. There are several smaller stupas of this 


model.38 Amaravati Mahachaitya was the largest of the variety —~ 5 


built with bricks. It had a height of 100' and diameter of 
138^?! The stupa at Bhaitiprolu was smaller than the one at 
Amaravathis®. The Chaitya at Ramathirtham®® had ap area of 
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60° X 13°. Some of the Buddhist tirthas or settlements built on 
hills were in Sal undam, Ramatirtham, Simhachalam and Guntu- 
palli, while the majority of them built in plaias were located in 
Dharapalem, Adurru, Kattipudi, Arugolauuit, Timmavaram, Vengi, 
Alluru, Gummadidurru, Garikapadu, Kodaval!i, Pitha 
peta, Nandigama, Gudivada, Sankaram, Ghantasala, 
puram,Amaravathi, Bhatt iprolu, Nagarjunakonda, Goli, Chinagan- 
jam, Peddaganjam, Buddham, Muktyala, Madugula, Panigiri, 
Velpuru, Attaluru, Motupalli, Kanuparti, Pedamadduru, Chejerla, 
Chebrolu, Manchikallu, Samadhanapuram, Rentala, Gajulabanda 
and Kondapuram, etc. 


pur, Jaggaya 
Vidyadharg- 


The Vihara was a habitation of the Buddhist monks. 
Viharas were cut out of rocks in the Western Deccan and brick 
built in the Eastern Deccan. The Viharas had small rooms 
with small stone platforms and water tubs, baths, drainage : 
they were endowed with schools. A Buddhist monastery with a 
school or college was known as Sangharma or Mahasangharma. 
These monuments were built of brick. The Buddhist monks 
and nuns used to assemble frequently in the assembly halls in 
the viharas for the preaching and discourse on Dharma of 


Buddha. Thus they propagated Buddhism. Devout worshippers 
of Buddha attended these assemblies. 


As for gateways, the gate Ways of Sanchi 


Stupa are 
adorned with marvellous sculptures which earned world 
celebrity. 

Amaravati 


The Stupa at Amaravati — was built by a Naga 


It contained a Buddha 
Oved in the reign of Asoka. The Stupa was 
during the regime of the Satavahanas and 
bat it occupied superb 


his brims with wonderul sculptures. - The 
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Amaravati art exemplifies the high sentiments of compassion, 
jubilation, sorrow and truthful happiness. Outer side of the 
prakara ieems with sculptures of animals ; the pillars of the 
Chaitya and the Stupa bear the figures of the Bodhi tree, 
Dharmachakra, Yakshas, full lotus and half lotus,and Triratnas. 
The mahabhinishkramana of Buddha, demonstrative exposition 
ர of archery, the story of Angulimala. etc. are sculptured in some 
parts. 


The Mahachaitya was at the acme of its glory in the 2nd 
century A. D. The bigh level and low level in the sculptures 
are indicated by long distances and closeuess respectively. Not 
merely that one sculpture is better than another, but every one 
of them has its own individual merit. The sculptures of men 
i and women are fine and attractive. Of the hundreds of lotuses 
| depicted, no two lotuses are alike but each had its own 
differences. The Jatak: stories and events of Buddha's life are 
beautifully sculptured. The figures of dwarfs snow the senti- 
ment of hasya. 


Nagarjunakonda 


The  Sangharama called Paravata vihara built by a 
Satavahana king had five storeys. The ground floor comprised 
five hundred rooms and was in the .shape ofan elephant, 

` the second storey with four hundred rooms was in lion 
Shape ; the third storey, with three hundred rooms was in the 
form of a horse ; the fourth storey with two hundred rooms was 
in the form of a bull ; and the top storey with a hundred rooms 
had the shape of a pigeon. On its top was located a water tank. 
Fahien called it Poloyu. Hieun Tsang mentioned the building 
as Polomolaki:i.*! : 


In this five storeyed building were viharas and assembly dp 
halls. Each vihara had a golden image of Buddha. In the top S 
storey were preserved the Buddhist religious works. The ground 
floor was for food, utensils etc. Chinese pilgrims called it 
Paravatavihara, Paravata Sangharama meaning Sriparvata or 


` Nagarjunakonda, 
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Salihundam 


At Salihundam,*? the Prakara of the Chaitya had gate ways 
on four sides.On the platform facing each gate were five kalyana 
mantapas. On the top of the pillars of these mantapas were 
images of the Yakshas. The depicting of pancha Kalyanas. on 
Ayaka pillars was a regular feature of the Buddha sculpture, in 
this period. The five great events concerning the life of Buddha 
namely a) the birth b) Mahabhinishkramana | c) Buddha’s prea- 
ching d) the flrst sermon of Buddha in Mrigavanam and e) 
Mahaparinirvana were the panchakalyanas. Terracotta images at 
Gajulabanda and Kondapuram show excellent workmanship. 


Ajanta and Ellora 


In Western Deccan, the Ajanta and Ellora caves acquired 
world fame. At Ajanta, caves bearing numbers 8, 9, 10, 12 and 
13 belonged to the Satavahana age. Figures in them, natural 
scenery, on the roofs, sculptures depicting Jataka stories and 
incidents from Buddha's life are beautiful and attractive. 


The Ellora Caves, the abodes of superb sculptural exuber- 
ance have Buddha images upto the height of 12.’ There is some 
Speciality in these idols of Buddha; each one distinguishes 
itself from another by some difference in details. The walls and 


doors of these caves bear the sculptures of Mithuna pairs in 
various dance postures 43 


Besides Ajanta aud Ellora which atleast to the creative, 
genius and marvellous workmanship of the sculptor, the other 
Important Buddhist caves in Western Deccan were-Mahar, Kol- 
sirval, Vay, Karad, Kondane, Bhoja, Bhedra, Pithalkora, 
Sailarvadi Junnar, Tulaja, Ganesalena, caves in Sulaiman hills; 


Kondyeke, Nanaghat, Nasik, Kanheri, Karla etc., These were 
homes of Buddhist art and sculpture. 


Under the fkshvakus 


Of the Ikshvakus of Vijayapuri, the political successors of 
the Satavahanas in the Eastern Deccan, the first ruler Vasisbta- 


putra Santamula I was a zealous devotee of Vedic religion and — 
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revived it by performance of sacrifices, i. e. Asvamedha and 
popularised the cult of Mahasena, that is, Kumarasvami ** But 
Mathariputra Virapurushadatta I, the son and successor turned 
an ardent champion of Buddhism and propagated it. He enri- 
ched considerably the Buddhist Tiriham at the Nagarjuna 
Konda valley. The renovation of the Mahachaitya was made in 
the 6th regnat year of Vira Purushadatta, under the supervision 
of a monk Bhadanta Ananda. Several Ayaka pillars in the 
Mahachaitya were raised by several queens and princesses. A 
Chaitussala was built in the 10th year of the reign at the foot of 
the Mahachaitya. A Chaitagriha on the Kshudra Dharmagiri on 
Sri Parvata was constructed by Bodhisri, forthe use of the 
monks hailing from Tambraparani. Kulahavihara, Simhala 
Vihara and another Vihara in the 14th year of the king were 
built by her. She built a room on Mahadharmagiri and a man- 
tapam in Mahavihara. A Chayakemba ia memory of Santamula 
was set up by several lady members of the royal family in the 
20th year of Virapurusha Datta. #5 


The renunciation of Vaidika dharma and embracing of 
Buddhism, a most important incident of the reign on Virapuru- 
shadatta is illustrated by three sculptures obtained during the 
course of the Nagarjunakonda valley excavations.* a) one of 
them depicts a king, obviously Srivirapurushadatta, trampling 
upon a Linga protected by a Cobra hood, b)another sculpture 
illustrates the same event c) this sculpture depicts two incidents 
in two parts. 1) in the left half, the kingwith his hands on waist 
bends and tramples with his right foot Siva Linga in the womb 
of the Naga: behind the king are two ladies standing and doing 
anjali; in the upper part of the sculpture are shown the horse, 
the elephant, throne with Dharmachakra, 2) the right half of 
the Sculpture depicts a Bodhisatva ascending the throne, the 
King Standing in his presence utters some words and than sits at 


his feet. Thus the King renouncing Saivism takes shelter in 
Buddhism, V 


. Consequent on his change of religion, in the 18th year. of - . 
his reign, Virapurushadatta had to confront a serious rebellion. 
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of the people. Four records of Santi sri, his mother-in-law 
unusually pray for his victory and longevity. A sculpture 
depicts a grim fight involving a king is an illustration of their 
fight. On the left side a warrior on an elephant is shown falling 
down. On the side of it a horseman with several warriors 
bearing shields; by the side of the horseman a warrior is thrusting 
a sword into the body of a warrior is prostrating. On the right 
side of the sculpture are many warriors bearing maces fighting. 
There are common soldiers having no mounts such as elephants 
or horses. In this sculpture, the person on the elephant is 
Virapurushadatta and people shown were rebels. But subsequen- 
tly the king suppressed the rebellion. *8 


In the reign of Sri Santamula 17 the successor Srivirapurusha- 
datta, Buddhism was patronised and Buddhist institutions 
received large benefactions. Mahadevi Bhatti deva rani, a queen 
of Virapurusha datta donated the Devivihara to Buddhists of the 


Bahusrutiya sect in the 2nd year of the region. Iu the 11th year 
of the reign Mahadevi Kodabalisri, a sister of the king built à 
vihara for the monks of the Mahisasaka sect. f? 


Under Ikshvaku regime, Nagarjuna konda valley remains 4 
celebrated Buddhist Tirtha attracting many number of visitors 
from distant countries like China and Ceylon. The valley teemed 
with Stupas, Chaiyagnihas and monesteries and some of the 
Stupas had fine sculptures in the later Amaravati style. Among 

: the several lady members of the royal family who liberally 
patronised Buddhism and constructed many fine buildings 
Adavi Santisri, - Santasiri, . Bapisirinika, Chulasatisiri and 
Rudradharabhatarika, each raised a Ayaka pillar at th? 
Mahachaitya durings its renovation in the 6th year of Sri 
Virapurushadatta. Santi Siri the mother-in-law of Virapurusha- 
datta built a stone shrine at the foot of the Mahachaitya in the 


18th years of the King. On the 8th year of the reign of 


Santamula ll, a stone mantapa on Sriparvata was construct? 
by two individuals. There were several other Buddhist estblish- 
ments set up many devotees in Nagarjuna Konda valley." 
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Buddhist Sects 


Among the Buddhist sects which flourished in the Ikshvaka 
period were Aparamahayira Sailivas, Bahusutiyas and the 
Mahishasakas. Nagarjuna Konda was a great centre of Mahayana 
Buddhism.®! The Buddhist sects here belonged to Mahasanghi 
kavada. For his great services to Buddhism, Virapurushadatta 
was called the*Southern counterpart of the great emperor Asoka’ 
by some scholars. 


Art and Sculpture 


Ramireddipalli were built, renovated and redideated during the 
Ikshvaku period. This period witnessed even great missionary 
activity.Buddhist monks from Nagarjunakonda went to Kashmir 
Gandhara, China, Aparanta, Vanga and Simhala. The Simhala 
Vihara at Nagarjunakonda was set apart for the Ceylonese 
monks. Monks from Tosali, yavana, Dhemila, Vanavasi, Palura, 
etc. visited . Nagarjunakonda. 53? 


The stupas at Nagarjunakonda, Jaggayya peta and 


Dhanya Kutaka was celebrated as a Buddhist centre for 
education in this period. Thousands of students were studying 
here staying in the Sangharama. ‘Dapung’ Sangharama in tibet 
was modelled after the Sangharama in Dhanyakataka. Dapang 
means Dhanyarasi obviously it was named after Dhanyakataka. 
There were 7,700 monks in Dapang. In that area was university 
with six colleges. under its control Manuscripts dealing with the 
Sangharama at Dhanyakataka were preserved in the libraries — 
located in the viharas at Nalanda and Vikramasila.® 


Vengi, also was a great educational centre, in ‘this 
period. Stupas with a height of 100° were in the front of the 
Sangharama here. There were several palaces with storeys and ? 
exquisitely carved pillars.9* Sangharamas served also as » hospitals : 
for treatment of men and animals. 
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(c) Donations 


The main motive of gifts to Buddhist tirthas was the welfare 
of animate beings. a) Welfare ol the world b) of all living 
beings (௦). Salvation d) bliss in the two worlds e) happiness of 
the Sangha in trikalas (Past, present and future)®5 As Gautama 
Buddha himself, the Ikshvakus belonged to the same lineage, the 
inscriptions of the Ikshvakus at Nagarjunakonda adore Buddha 
as God and shower praise on him excessively. The Buddhist 
sacred books, namely Dighanikaya Majhimanikaya and Pencha- 
matrika are praised in our Ikshvaku inscription of Nagar 
junakonda. Buddhist Educational centres in the Sangharamas 
provided facilities for education for the masses. 


Tamilakam 


In Tamilakam, Karikala of the Choias, Netuncelian J and 

Il of the Pandyas and Senguttuvan of the Cheras distinguished 
themselves in the Sangam age. On the whole, the rulers of the 
Sangam ape were ceiebrated for their spirit of religious tolera- 
tion. For, tribal religions, Brahmanism,  Jainism and 
Buddhism prevailed without any discard. The monarchy of the 
age publicly encouraged the spirit of free enquiry, or the liberty 
of the human understanding. The invited religious discourses 
by requesting teachers of every sect to the public halls, and 
allowing them to preach their doctrines during festivals and 
Similar occasions of public gathering. They gave protection 
` impartially to the temples and monastaries of all sects Though 
they might have personally had belief in a particular sect and 
its doctrines and extended special patronage to that sect by 
building and endowing places of worship, they did not interfere 
with the rites and ceremonies of rival faiths. The religious 


liberty had a great and salutary influence upon the intellectual 


and moral development of the Tamils. . 


When actually Buddhism made its entry into Tamilakam i$ 
not definitely known: But this phenomenon undoubtedly 
happened in the reign of Asoka the Great, if not earlier for the 


II and XII Rock Edicts mention the Chola, Pandya and Kerala- e 
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putra Kingdoms and the Tamraparani. Though these were 
outside his Empire, Asoka was so friendly with them that he 
could arrange for th» medical treatment of men and animals in 
these kingdoms and also for the importation and planting of 
useful medicinal herbs and roots whenever they were needed. 
Asoka sent his missionaries to preach Dharma among the 
people of these kingdoms.” 


Buddhist sects 


The Buddhism of Hinayana form prevailed in Tamilakam. 
The work Manimekalai or Manimekalai Thuravu as the author 
designated it, an epic poem is an invaluable source for gauging 
the extent to which Buddism spread in South India, Tamilakam 
and Ceylon and Sumatra (early in the 2nd Century A. D.) With 
the exception of the Buddhist sacred texts, Manimekalai is the 
earliest record, extant in any language, giving information 
about Buddhism, the objects of worship, the peculiar beliefs and 
and Superstitions of the Buddhists and the abstruse philosophy 
of the followers of Buddha.58 


According to the poem, the Buddhist monks were numerous 
in Tamilakam; and some of them claimed marvellous powers as 
the ability to know the past and forecast the future. They belie- 
ved in charms and incantations, and {the existence of spirits 
which had communion with human beings. The author of the 
work Citalaiccattanar seems to have been a zealous and learned 
Buddhist following the current traditions regarding the aerial 
travels of Buddha and his knowledge of previous birth. The 
Story describes the circumstance under which Manimekalai, the 
daughter of Kovalan renounced the world and turned a Budd- 
hist nun. 59 


Art 


Unlike, in Tamilakam, Mahayana form of Buddhist had not 
developed in this period. For the images of Buddha had not 
yet come into use. So the impressions of Buddha’s feet engraved 


_ On stone and platforms built of stene representing the seat from 


which Buddha preached his gospel constituted the objects of 
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worship for Buddhists. The devout Buddhist walked round 

them with his right side towards them and bowed his head in 

reverance. Standing in front of them with folded hands he 

praised, the Buddha thus: *How shall f. praise thee! the wise, 

the holy and virtuous teacher, who excelled in the strict 

performance of the religious vows: Thou, who conquered Maya, 

who subdued anger and all evil passions: who art supreme in 
Knowledge, and the refuge of all manking! Have La thousand 
tongues to praise thy blessed feet, on the sole of which are a: 
thousand auspicious lives."'90 

The Chaityagirhas at vanji, the capital of the Cheras, and 
at Kanchi, the capital of the Cholas and Seven viharas at Kuviri- 
ppumpattinam find mention in Sangam literature. In the 
Buddhist Viharas, learned monks preached their sermons seated 
in a place which was compleiely closed from the view of the 
audience. Charity wasa great virtue preached and practised 
by the monks. **111056 who give food give life indeed" wasa 
common saying among Buddhists. Self control, wisdom and 
universal charity were considered to give man sublime happiness. 
There were a thousand monks in the seven viharas in 
Kayirippumpattinam. : 

The Buddhists did not observe caste and united people of 
all ranks to assemble on a basis of equality. By the softening 
feelings and manners, Buddhists to a large extent influenced the 

different strata of society. They contributed to the amelioration 
of the social ills, 81 
Conclusion 

‘The Buddhists schools prevalent in the Tamilakam were the 
Yoga, Dhyana,Sthavira and Theravada$? while the Mahayana and 
its several sects had taken deep roots in Deccan, particularly 

. Eastern Deccan during the Sangam age. The impact of 
Buddhism in Deccan was profound in this age though shaken 10 
its roots in the subsequent Ages. But the influence in Tamilakam 
was not so deep due to the conservation of the people but tbat 
was almost pegatived by the Bhakti Movement in the post Sangam 
Age, with mass appeal. In conclusion, it has to - be conceede 
whether in greater degree or lesser degree, Buddhism had its 
impact on South India - boih Deccan and Tamilakam, during 
the Sangam Age. i i Ya E : : 
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Glimpses of Saivism in the 
Sangam Literature 


i : J. ANNAMALAI 


The Antiquity of Tamil 


Tolkappiyam is a unique grammar in Tamil Language. The 
| prefix Tol in the term Tolkappiam itself indicates its antiquity. 
| The Sutras in Tolkappiam generally end with Yenba, Mozhiba 
| and yenmanar pulavar which mean ‘thus it is said, *to the great 
| believe’ will say like this etc. This indicates the timelessness or 
the eternity of the truths embodied in the grammar. The 
greatness of the work is apparent by the mere fact that it is held 
in high esteem for more than 2500 years. 


After Tolkappiam came the anthologies Eftutftokai and 
Pattuppattu which are called Sangam Literature. These three. 
ancient works proclaim the greatness and antiquity of ப 
language. i 


Tolkappiam is the most ancient of these three and the fe 


that the oldest work available in Tamil is a grammar shows th: t 
there should have been a lot of literature which preceded 
grammar and they were unfortunately lost to the Tamils. 


Siddhantam E 
Tamil language is called ‘Divine Tamil’. The idea 
Which people ` lived and the ethics which the people follow: 
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‘Antam’ which mean, ‘ultimate end’ or ‘true end’ or ‘end of 
ends’. Even though there are Buddhist Siddhanta and Jaina 
Siddhanta, the word ‘Siddhantam’ when it stands alone refers 
only to the Saiva Siddhanta Philosophy. 


Let us now consider the religious truths embodied in the 
Sangam literature. 


Saivam 


Saivam means that which has connection with Siva. The 
word Saivam has its root in Sivam. Saiva Religion deals with 
Pati (God), Pasu (the souls) and Pasam (bondage) and Siva is 
its supreme God. The word Sivam stands for love, the good, the 
auspicious and the supreme Bliss. 


Tirumantiram of Tirumoolar is the first Tamil Agama. It is 
also a garland of manthras. He says clearly that God and Love 
are identical. 


The ignorant say that Love and Siva are two, 
But none do know that Love alone is Siva 
When men only know that Love and Siva are the same. 
Love as Siva they ever remained.? ச 


World 


: The World is a combination of Earth, Fire, Water, Air and 
Ether. These are called the five Butas. 


Tolkappiam says, the World is a combination of Earth, 
Fire, Water Air and Akas.? 


Purananuru and Maduraikkanchi the two Sangam works 


also refer to the fact that the world is constituted of the five? 
elements.* ; : 


Maduraikkanchi specifically refers to the fact that Lord Siva 
the wielder of the pickaxe is the supreme Head of this world 
and is the Greater of the five Bhoothas. 


One of the instruments. used for the idid inhabitants 
of this world is pickaxe. à 


. Varieties of fiowers. The Tamils are lovers of flowers, In 
ee) Magure land is classified into five ட்ட namely 
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Age. This impiies the fact that Siva was denoted as the 
greatest God who created the five elements and shows the 


greatness and antiquity of Lord Siva (In Saiva Siddhanta crea- 


tion only means creation out of the primordial matter called 
Mayai). 


Antiquity of the worship of God 


The ancient people worshipped Nature. This arose out. of 
Love, fear, wonder, pleasure and gratitude. In due course they 
began to worshipped Sun, Fire, Moon Rain, etc. 


Tolkappiam expresses that the sun,moon and fire are akin 
to god. 


The Silappadikaram indicates the same idea in its invocation 
beginning with Saluations to Moon!Saluations to Sun! etc.? 


The Philosophy behind the Idea of God 


There is no sprout without a seed. There is no effect 
without a cause. The phone ‘A’ is the cause for all letters in 
the alphabet. In the same way God is the first cause for the 
world. That is the reason way God is called Munaivan implying 
the first cause in Tolkappiam'. 


Tolkappiam also says that the consonants do not exist 
without the vowels in Tamil language. In the commentary on 
this Sutra by Naccinarkkiniyar, he refers to the saying of Lord 
Krishna that he is ‘a’ among the letters. It is therefore clear 
that God is the first cause of the world in the same way that — 
‘A’ is the first cause of the letters of the alphabet. 


From Tolkappiam we understand that. God is above Karma 


and is the Light of knowledge and is a Protector of those who 
worship Him.’ 

: % 
The antiquity of the practice of worshipping with flowers - : 


In -ancient Sangam Classics, we have references to all 
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Mullai, Kurinji, Marutam, Neital and Palai and e 
its own plants and flowers, conduct etc. Flowers 
Significant aspects of life in each region. 

divided into four categories namely Kottup 
blossem in trees) Nilappu (those ine 
water) and Kotippu (those in 
Kurinjippattu names 99 varietie 
offered to Gods. Flowers are sanct 


ach land has 
Tepresent the 
Flowers are also 
pu (these which 
arth), Nirppu (those in 
the creepers). Nakkirar in 
S of flowers and they were 
ified by offering them to God. 
Tirumoolar says, 


The Blessed have flowers and water 


With which to worship and God is 
pleased with them.® 


Temple Worship 


‘Do not reside in the village which has no temple.’ It is 
extremely good ‘to Worship in temples’ - those are old proverbs 
in Tamil which indicate that temple worship is a very ancient 

form’ of Worship in Tamil Nadu. The words 7/ and Perumpadai 
occuring in Tolkappiam (Tol. Eluthathikaram 293, Porul. 63) 
indicate that they are the first steps to temple building. 


The term Koil in Tamil, originally meant the residence 

of the king. It Subsequently, came to mean the residence of 

3 God. Alayam is another. Tamil word which implies not only 
the temple bu e where the souls mingle. In 

Practice. to erect a stone where 
urried. It was called Nadukal 
This has in due course developed in to temple. +° 
There are temples on the hill tops. 
Dr Swaminatha lyer says 
~ Purananuru that people beliey, 
are the abodes of Gods, 


They are called Ampa- 
in his commentary. on - 
ed that the pillar in the Ampalams 


a Soar Gods. +? The Sangam Poems Paripadal and 
 Tirumurugarruppadai give & Vivid account about the temple wor- 


ship. Madurai, T; irumalir uncolai, Tirupparankunram, Tiruchiralai- 
di. Tiruveragam, Palamutircolai are some of 


one can fi 
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Sangam work which expresses the religious sentiments of the 
ancient Tamils. Arruppadai isa form of literature in which an 
artist who received gifts from a patron, guides another artist to 
the court of the patron. In Tirumurugarruppadai, the poet 
Nakkirar directs the people to the six shrines of Lord Muruga 
to receive his grace as a boon. 


The antiquity of the Form of God 


Siva worship first started into five worship then developed 
as Sound and subsequently as idol worship. In Tolkappiam'? in 
the sutra beginning with Theivam Unare Mamaram, the word 
Theivam indicates Light. 

In Tirumandiram the verse beginning with “Siva Siva 
Engilar Theevinaiyalar 9 (2716) the words ‘Siva Siva’ indicate 
sound. The excavations in Mohenjadora and Harappa reveal the 
idols of Lingam and Nandhi. These excavations prove that the 
origin of Saivism goes back to a very earlier period. Sir John 
Marshalli* says that Saivism is anterior to stone Age. Dr. G. 
U. Pope!® says that Saivism is the most ancient Religion of 
South India. 


Deities 
Sivan E 
The Sangam poet Madurai Kannattanar indicates. that Sivan 
and Thirumal ate the two great Gods of ancient times. 19 2 
-Tt has to be noted that the word Sivan does not occur in 
the Sangam works. However Siva is referred as the God seated. 
under the banyan tree.!* It nas been said that Siva preached th 
message of the vedas to the people of the world.!8 


He is beleived to have created the Panchabutas. Maduraik: 
kanci says that the Lord with axe is the Creater of water earth 
fire, air and the Stars.?® 

Siva is called by several names. He is called Mukkatsel 


? d 


as He has three eyes.'?? He is also called Kari Untikka 


ince He has devoured the poison which emerged from the 
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asaresul of the churning of the ocean by the Devas and 
Asuras.’ He wields the Mazhu (Pickaxe). He wears Goddess 
Ganges crescent moon and Konrai garland? He mounts on 
the full and the bull is also engraved in his flag. 23 


The Asuras who flew on three forts and gave untold misery 
to the Devas. At the request of the Devas,Siva destroyed these 
forts.?* 


Ainkurunooru, Patirruppattu, Kalitthokai, Akananuru and 
Purananuru the five of the eight anthologies have invocation 
verses in praise of Lord Siva. Scholars attest a heavy antiquity 
to the worship of Siva in Tamilnadu.?5 


Murugan 


Murugan is the Presiding deity of Kurinji land (Mountain 
regions).?8, 


The worship of Murugan was accompanied with a dance: 
called Veriyattu. 


Ainkurunuru has ten songs dealing with Veriyattu or fren- 
zied dance. The girls after taking bath in a river clean the 
ground where the deities are Supposed to stay, light perennial 
lamps and decorate it with flowers, Pattinappalai describes this 
ampalam or the open. ground where the deity is invoked. 2" 


In the Sangam literature T; irumurugarruppadai deals in great 
detail the worship of Lord Muruga. It describes Tirupparan- 
kunram, Tirucciralaivai, Tiruvavinankudi, Thiruveragam, Pala- 
mutircolai, and Kunrutoradal the six Padaividus (the holy places) 
where Murugan resides. In Kuruntogai (one of the eight antho- 
logies) the invocation song glorified Lord Muruga. Out of 22 


verses in Paripadal, 8 gives a vivid account about the cult of 
“Muruga. 


In Tamilnadu, the worship 


of Lord Muruga is very popular. 
Murugan destroyed Surapanma. es 


Korravai is the mother of Muru, 


z த்தல்‌ Ban and she is also consi- 
. dered as the child ofsix mothers,28 
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Scholars who have made a comparative study of Tirumuru- 
garruppadai with other Sangam works think that the cult of 
Muruga depicted is in .Tirumurugarruppadai, represents a 
period after the infiltration of Aryan culture in Tamilnadu, when 
Subramaniya and Karthikeya have been super imposed on 
Murugan. ?® : 
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Vaishnavism in the Sangam Age 


N. JAGADEESAN 
Introductary 


The Tamils of the Sangam Age ‘‘seem to have fashioned for 
themselves a society where religion did play a dominant role and 
considerably influenced individual and social thinking and 
belifes but was not allowed seriously to tamper with the very 
practical and worldly life which they chose to live.” Much of 
the Sangam literature is secular. Indeed no specialist religious 
treatise appeared during the Sangam period. Nevertheless, a 
study of that literature in its entirety reveals the belife of the 
ancient Tamils in God and the contemporaneous religious milieu. 
The indispensability of that literature as the main, if not the 
only, source for the riligious history of the ancient Tamil 
country is no exaggeration. Examination of the entire corpus of 
that literature is indispensable to get the clear and true picture 
of Vaishnavism in the Sangam Age. : 


The antiquity of the worship of Tirumal (Vishnu)? in the — 
Tamil land is traceable at least to the Sangam period; although a 
the terms Vishnu and Vaishnavism? as such were not in Tamil - 
harp differences persist among the scholars in 


literary use then. S : : 
determining the origin of Vaishnavism. According to 


B. V. Ramanujam Vaishnavism must be traced to ae 
Vedas since the measuring of the universe is mentioned in the s 
Rig Veda.* Gopika Mohan Bhattacharya is of the view that the 

Vasudeva cult arose in Mathura 10 the pre-Christian centuries 
- — asa reaction against Jainism and Buddhism and that Vasudeva 


E e 


E 
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was gradually identified with Vishnu aud Narayana.’ The 
Vasudeva cult of North India must have spread to the Tamil 
country via the Maratha land, says R. G. Bhandarkar.® The 
view that the cult of Vishnu or Tírumaliyam was Tamil in its 
origin is also posited.” This is diametrically opposite to the 
Vedic, Northern and Sanskrit origin of the cult of Vishnu. It is 
said that the Sanskrit word Vishnu was derived from Tamil 
Vindu.? Mayilai Seeni Venkatasami is convinced that the Aryans 
assimilated the Tamil Tirumal (Mayon) with their own Vishnu.? 
The sports of Kannan and Nappinnai lend support to the view that 
the Tamils had their own tradition which possibly led to the 
Tamil influence upon the Sanskrit works like the Harivamsa and 
the Bhagavata. At the same time, the entry of anecdotes 
connected with Vishnus incarnations in to the Sangam works ' 
indicates the northern influence over the South. The position 
is aptly presented by N. Subrahmanian thus:- “An analysis of 
the Indian gods makes one thing clear. There seem to be 
parallel names in Tamil and in Sanskrit for the same gods: 
Murusan and Subrahmanya, Tirumal and Vishnu, Siva and 
Rudra; this seems to resemble the Venus-Aphrodite, Hercules- 
. Heracles, Ulysses-Odysseus, Japiter-Zeus parall-l names in 
Latin aud Greek. Much accommodation between indigenous 


religious practices and exotic Aryan beliefs and rituals seems to 
' have taken place.' 10 


The terminology Kadal Vanan Puranam!!! truly indicates the | 
antiquity of Tirumal. Other than Tirumal, gods like Siva (the | 
three-eyed pod), Murugan, Valiyon, (Balarama) and Indra seem 

_to have been important and worshipped ritualistically. 77rumal 
and Baladeya (Balarama) were the Two.!? These Two were the 
two great gods.13 So also Tirumal and Siva, whose combination 
being the mixture of blue and red.!4 The Agyyarts were the 
three popular gods, namely Ayan Ariand Aran, Then - Tirumal. 
Baladeva, Siva and Murugan were the four.!5 However, 
Balarama, Parudi, Kaman, Saman and Siva were the five, 17 


Tirumal's Names 


“There was in vogue a Conventional classification of the 
andsca pe of the Tamil country info five regions each being 
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presided over by its special deity, 13 Accordingly, Mayon, the 
bucobie deity, was the main god of the Mullai (pastoral) 
| region.” To the ancient Tamils Vishnu /Tirumal) was Mayon.?? 
| Ma, in Tamil, means black (dark) colour. ít denotes both 
| Tirumal and the bee.** Mayon is usually compared with anything 
that is dark, dark-blue, blue or black such as the Kaya flower 
| (Memecylon edule or Malabarica), biue gem (sapphire), sea, 
| water-borne cloud, darkness, lotus leaf, hill, biue lily and so on. 
For instance, ihe Zo/kappiyam mentions Mayons compiexion as 
dark-blue like that of the Kaya (Puvai).flower.?? Mayon is 
Mayan.?? Mayavan (Tirumal)?* is yet another derivation from 
Ma, but not from Mayam (magic). Mayavan is Kannan 
(Krishna) also.25 Mal means both ‘black’ and ‘great’ 58 So, it 
is a natural pame for Vishnu.?" Tirumal is the sacred and black 
or great god. He is dark and His name represents both stature 
and intoxication. He isthe same as Mayon and is identified 
with Vishnu, especially Krishna. “Perhaps the Mullai being 
pastoral land and Krishna being a cowherd were the starting 
poiat of the identification.''*?9 Tirumal is praised in the 
Paripadal®® and in the Aichchiyar Kuravai.3! His stature is 
exemplified by the term Nedumal.?? He is also Deiva Mal (divine 
Mal).33 Further, Tirumal is spoken of when the black bull. 
(Kari) is mentioned.** The black bull with a white patch on its | 
face is likened to Tirumal blowing the white conch.95 Tirumai's 
| black complexion is explicit in the name Kariyavan (the 
| dusky).36 The name Auchana vanuan (Krishna)? confirms this. < - 
| m Tirumal is Maya Vannan,*9 meaning ‘he of the dark com- 


plexion.’29 


| Nediyon*® (Tirumal) meens the tall god. Nediyon is of blue - 
complexion.*! Parasuramd, who destroyed the royal families, is 1 
also Nediyon*? He wields the Malu (axe).f? Kaman isthe son of — — 
Nediyon (Tirumal).** The expression Nilam Taru Tirwil Nediyon 
| means Tirumal, who embodies all the worlds -in Himself. +" Ej 
Nedumudi Annal® and Neduvel*™ refer to Him. Uyarndon*? is 

Tirumal at the Alagarmalai. Tirumals complexion is blue too.“ 
So, He is Ninira Vannan.?, He appears like the blue gem." 


Hence His name Manivannan.?? His complexion "resembles -the 


wider! 
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colour of the peacock’s nape.5? He is Kadal Vanan, 04 Kadal 
Vannan® and Munnir Vannan®® because His colour is that of the 
sea. In the Akananuru, the complexion of Tirumal js 
distinguished from that of Siva, the former’s like the sea and the 
latters like the ruddy sky. The Puvai (kaya), a blue flower, is 
an object of common comparison with Tirumal's complexion, 8 
In the Puram situation, known as Vetcittinai, the praciice of 
equating the protecting king with the tutelaty god, Tirumal of 
the Puvai complexion is called Puvai Nilai. Kannan (Krishna), 
the son of Asodai ( Yasoda), is denoted Puvai Vannan,® since 
His complexion is like the Puvai flower. 


The Tamil word Ai (father, chief or leader) refers to 
Tirumal.®! The Tolkappiyam mentions Kadavul,9? denoting god 
who transcends ihought, word and deed. Tirumal is mentioned 
as Kadavul.9? He is Arari Kadavul. 92 That is, He is known by 
the six Vedas. But the Vedas are just four and not six. Perhaps 
what is meant is the six Vedangas. Tirumal is Teivam (god). 
He is also Teiva Mal*5 and Tevan.6? He is Ari (Hari).88 Vindu 
means mountain. 9 In view of the stature also Tirumal may be 
called Vindu. Apart from this, Vindu refers to Tirumal.'9 


N. Subrahmanian regards that Vindu is a corruption of 


Vishnu." The association of the Tamil Vindu with Vishnu is 


1 "lier. 72 7 i 
noticed earlier?  Naranan?s and Narayanan™ are given as 


Tirumal’s names. He is Mutalvan (the chief), 7 Amarar Mutalvan 
(the chief of gods)", Vera Mutalvan (the fountain of the 
Vedas) and Mutumoli Mutalvan (the fountain of the Vedas)."? 
Another appellation is Arumaraipporul (the content of the 
Vedas). He is indicated as Aru Porul Ivan (the finality of all: 
import). He has other names like Periyavan (the great), 
Pulavan (literally the Poet Or scholar, but here omniscient), 
Munivan (the Sage),88 and „Selvan (the wealthy) 8* He is both 


Alan (the ruler)88 and Peralan (the emperor) At the same 


tune, He is Sevagan (the Servant; perhaps also the, guardian).87 


val : ` sot 
fe d us the cowherds, Itis natural that Krishna (Kannan), 
pe ee n 1 தட்ட a8. Kovalan.s8 Perhaps the word 
s s derived from Gopalan. Tirumal is also a Kovalan.89 
-described - as. nana E Virutta 
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Gopalan, (Kovalan, the mature in wisdom).90 Tirumal at the 
Alagarmalai is Irum Kunrattan (the Lord of the great hill).91 
He is accosted ‘Kudavala’ since He performed the Kudam (pot, 
of either clay or metal) dance.92 He is hailed the Father of 
the Two (Brahma and Raman).93 


Tamaraikkannan94 denotes Tirumal. In the Paripadal. 
His hands are enumerated from one to the countless number.95 
For instance, He is called Narkai Annal (the great four-armed 
god)96 and Ainkai Maintan (the mighty five-armed god).97 
So, Anna! 98 and Maintan99 are also His names. He is Kadal 
Kadaindan (the churner of the Milk Ocean).100 Heis also 
Malaimisai Ninran (God standing on the mountain top),101 
for He resides at the Alagarmalai. The act of measuring the 
world added more names to Him. Ninilam Kadanda Netumuti 
Annal, 102 Ari Alantan,103 Ulakam Tavina Annal,\04 Ni- 
Nilam Alanton,105 and Vaiyan Alantanl06 are some such. 
Matavali,107 Arrall08 and Veyyanl09 inJizite the mighty and 
valiant Tirumal. He resides in the Al (the banyan tree). 110 
So, He is Al Amar Kadavul.111 But, it may very well signify 
Siva too For, in the Silappadikaram, Al Amar Selvanll2 
refers to Dakshinamurti (Siva). Tirumal is Tiruvin Kanavan 
(Husband of Tiru).113 Tiru (Lakshmi) resides in His chest 
and so He is Tiru Amar Marban.ll4 It is said that He has the 
sacred Maru (Kaustubham) in His chest. Hence His name Tiru 
Maru Marban.115. He is Tulayanll6 and Tulai 
Malaiyanll7 for He wears the garland of Tulasi (the holy 
basil; Ocymum sanctum). Since He wields the disc (wheel) 
weapon He is known as  Chakkarattan,118 — Tikiriyan, 119 
Tikiriyon,120 Tikirip patai yan 121 Tigirichchelvan, 122Nemiyan123 
and Aliyan. 124 He served as an arrow to Siva and so He 200106 
name kanai. 125 The plough Weapon of Balarama secured Him 
the name Nanjilon.126 He’ mounts the bird (Garuda). So, He 
is Pullur Kadavul.127 He bas Garuda emblem:on His flag. This 
led to His being called Pulmisaikkodiyon 128 Sevalonl29: and 
Uvanachcheval Uyartton. He reclines on the snake bed (Adisesha) 
and bears the name Aravanaikkidanton.131 

ட 
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Tirumal’s Features 


Tirumal’s mind is spoken of as broad.132 He embodies 
everything that has come into being.133 His stature and com. 
plexion have been noticed already. —Narrinai regards the sky 
as His physique and the sea as His dress,134 But the 
Paripadal informs that His dress is in direct contrast to His 
bodily complexion.135 Tirumal's dress is golden.136 His 
mouth is 764137 and eyes are also red.148 The reddish eyes 
are natural to Him and are so even when not angry.139 His. 
eyes are blemishless.140 He is Tamaraikkannan (the lotus- 
eyed).141 His eyes are comparable to the very lotus that 
blossomed out of His navel.142 The Sun and Moon are also 
regarded as His eyes.143 He has a broad chest,144 resembling 
the mountain.145 The Sangam literature does not speak of 
any sacred thread on His chest.146 The pungent and strong 
smelling Tulasi is specially sacred to Him. Tulasi is Tulail47 
and Tulavam (Tulavam).148 His chest is adorned with the 
Tulasi garlands.149 Krishna also wears the Tulasi garlands.150 
Naccinarkkiniyar speaks of Tiruttulaippu (the sacred Tulasi 
flower). It is not known if he refers to the Tulasi leaves by 
that.'151 There is a difference of opinion as to the pleasant- 
ness of its odour. In the Patirruppatiul52 and in the 
Paripadal,153 Tulasi is mentioned as fragrant smelling. But 
the old commentary on the Patirruppattu considers it odour- 
less.154- Tirumal wears a garland of flame-like Vetchi flowers 
(Ixora coccinea) interspersed with the sweet smelling Tu/asi,. 155 
The Vetchi flower is Eri Nagai.156 Tirumal adorns the Aram 
(chain) on His Chest.157 That has the rainbow colours.158 
His pearl chain, with the pendant (Madani) attached, is a con- 
trast to His complexion.159 The pearl chain on yHis chest 
resembles the descent of the Water-falls from the mountain and 
shines like lightning. 160 The Maru (Kaustubham) in His chest 


is equatad to Tirumakal and discussed in the section under 
Tirumals consorts. x - ; 


Tirumal's shoulders are Breat.161 He wears the Tulasi 
garlands around His shoulders.162 He wears the armlet. 163 
His neck is great.161 His navel is lotus-like165 "and is denoted 
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from His navel.167 His hip is broad.168. His hands are 
red169 and lotus-likel70. All the directions are His hands.171 
Like His immeasurable fame, His hands are 1nnuinerable. 172. 
«The hand is conceived of as essential to do an act. Io do 
more acts, many hands are required." 173 Therefore His hands 
are enumerated from one onwards upto infinity io the Pari- 
padal.174 Therein occurs the names Ainkai Maintan and Arukai 
Neduvel referring to Tirumal. Whether these two names are 
references to Ganesa and Murukan respectively is a question. 
Basically the purpose of enumeration of Tirumal's hands in this 
context is clearly not to identify other gods Wit Him. Otner- 
wise one may be required to go in search of gods for equaung 
with each number of hands ascribed to Tirumal and it is a task 
well nigh impossible. Aunkai Maintan means the mighty god 
with five hands. It refers to Tirumal in this context and not 
Ganesa. N. Subrahmanian observes, “It is true that Ganesa is 
not particularly mentioned either by that name or any of its 
modern equivalents in the Sangam luterature,”175  Arukai 
Neduvel, according to V. Varadachari, means either © Murugan 
Himselr with six hands or the great lord controlling the six 
senses with hands.''176 It needs no mention that Murukan has 
twelve hands and that the senses are five. Arukai Neduvel in 
this context means only the beloved and tall F'irumal endowed 
with six hands. Further, Tirumal's hand is described sarcasti- 
cally in the Paripadal as the one bereft of beneficence and 
impartiality.177 The reference obviously is to His distribution 
of nectar only to the gods while leaving out the asuras entirely. 
Tirumal wears the Todi (bangles) in His hands.178 The feet of - 
Tirumal are great. 179 This big world forms His feet.180 They 
are red and so spoken of as Sevadi.181 They are lotus-like.182 
They resemble the golden lotus.183. His feet are blemishness.184 
His two feet are the Talinai.185 The mere thought of them 
would provide protection and dispel sufferings.186 Measuring 
the world, felling the Kurundam (a tree with fragrant foliage) 
and kicking the Maya Sagatam (aa asura in the garb of a cart 
and sent by Kamsan) wete the three feats of Tirumal feet. 187 


The two feet of Tirumal ate superior even to Tirumal Him- 
eff eem mee M cm po 
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Tirumal’s flag and Mount 


Garuda (the Brahmany 18110) is the emblem on the flag of 
Tirumal.189 Although the word Garuda has no mention in the 
Sangam literature, Pul (bird),190 Seva/ (male fowl),191 Uvanam 
(the Brahmany kite)192 and Pappuppagai (enemy of the 
snakes)193 refer to Garuda. Tirumal’s Garuda flag is golden194 
and is long.195 It flutters high in the sky.196 The flag at 
the Alagarmalai temple is said to be visible even 
from a distance.197 The palmyral98 and elephant199 also 
figure as signs marked on  Tirumals flag. Garuda is 
Tirumal’s mount too.200 So, Sevalurdi (the Garuda 
vehicle201 is a name for Garuda. He has a red mouth202 and 
curved feathers containing many. stripes.203 His enmity towards 
the snakes is proverbial.204 Yet, he has snakes all over his body 
resembling the various ornaments worn on the head and feathers 
and around the neck as well.as the ones appearing like the waist 
band, bangles and garlands.205 Such a graphic picture is 
conspicuous by its absence in the Sanskrit works of early 
times.206 The Paripadal relates two legends associated with 
Garuda. One is about his fetching nectar from /ndra's abode to 
secure the release of his mother (Vinatai) from bondage.207 The 
second deals with the reduction of his conceit. Once he claimed 
the victory of Vishnu (Upendra, the younger brother of Indra 
over the Asuras as his own since he carried Him. Thereupon, 
Vishnu placed His small finger on Garuda who instantly 
descended to the nether world unable to beer the weight. Thus 
ended Garuda's conceit. 208 


Tirumals Couch 


The name Atisesha does not occur in the Sangam works. 
But Aravu (serpent)209 and Pampu (snake)210 refer to him. His 
fierce hoods numbering a thousand are lifted up as an umbrella 
to provide shede over Tirumal’, s. head. 211 He serves as a Couch 
(bed) for. Tirumal 1o recline upon, 212 The Arayanai (the serpent 
couch)213. and. .Pampandi. (the Snake bed)214 indicate Vishnu's 
Seshasayanam, Auisesha’s services to. Tirumal. as an umbrella 


and a bed are recognised by t ௦௦ a? 
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The sight of Tirumal's reclined posture on the serpent 
couch presents the picture of an elephant that lay on 
a mountain full of Kandal flowers (the Gloriosa superba). 216 
Atisesha has several exploits to his credit. In the 
Paripadal Tirattu he is said to have served as the rope for 
churning the Miik Ozean.217 Evidently Atisesha is substituted 
here for Vusuki. The exact reason for this proxy Js 
not . explicit, It may be an attempt to braw 
Vasuki's repute to the name of Atisesha. Next, he was 
the saviour of th: Meru nountain from the gushing wind. (218) 
Then he w re the earth as a jewel on the head.(219) Moreover, 
he functioned as the string in the Meru bow during the destru- 
ction of the Tripuras by Siva.(220) Indeed Atisesha is adroit in 
serving the Two. 


Tirumal's Weapons 

Sudarsanam (disc , Pancajanyam (conch), Sarngam (bow), 
Nandagam (sword) and Gaumedagam (mace) are the highly fame, 
five weapons of Vishnu 221 None of these Sauskrit names is 
found in the Sangam works. Bat Tirumal's five weapons were 
collectively known as the Aimpadai and were individually 
referred to The Aimpadaittali, a necklace containing the mini- 
ature figures of Tirumal’s five weipons, was meant for children 
to ward off evil and provide safety.222 In this connection. 
K. A. Nilakanta Sastri remarks that the Aimpadaittali was an 
armle:.223 S. Vaithilingam regards it a neck-ornament.224 
U. V. Saminatha Aiyar calls it merely an ornament made into 


“ the shape of the five weapons of the pro ecting deity Tirumal.225 


Since mentioned as a Tali it was perhaps tied around the neck. 
The Pandya Talaiyalanganattu Netunceliyan is mentioned as so ` 
young that the (Aimpadai) Tali was not yet removed by thén.226 
A small boy is mentioned as wearing a golden Tali 227 Yet 
¿nother charm for the children of those days was the Pulippal 
Tali (a necklace with a pendant of tiger S teeth).228 This was 
also supposed to protect the children from the evil forces 229 
The disc and the conch were the prominent among the weapons 
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of Vishnu. The disc is called Nemi,230 Ali231 Paruti 232 
Tigiri,233 chakkaram,234 and Vattam.235 The disc is bright,236 
golden237 and flame-like.238 Tirumal wielded it in His right 
hand.239. Usually Tirumal's disc and conch are spoken 
together. There is a view that Tirumal’s palms contain the 
chakra and sankha rekhas,240 the possession of which is 
deemed a superb characteristic.  T'irumal's conch is Valai,241 
Valampuri (conch with spirals turned to the right)242 and 
Sankham.243 It is white.244 Tirumal blew it loudly and its 
sound was thunder-like.245 The bow held by Tirumal is 
Silai.246 His arrow is Ampu,247 also known as Narayam.248 
His mace is Dandu.249 Nanjil, the plough weapon ascribed to 
Balarama, is Tirumal’s also.250 


Tirumals Consorts 


Tirumakal251 is Lakshmi and consort of Tirumal (Vishnu). 

She is goddess of wealth and prosperity. Jlakkumi isa Tamil 

variant of Lakshmi.252 She is known as Tiru (Sri or Auspi- 

cious),253  Tirumadandai (Auspicious Dame).254  Tiruvin 

Seyyol (the red goddess of wealth),255 Seyyol,256 Seyyaval,257 

Seyyal,258 Nallal (the good goddess),259 Pon (the golden 

goddess),260 Pori (Lakshmi),261 Tamaraiyinal (She of the 

lotus),:62 Puvin Kilatti (Lady of the lotus),263 and Ma (the 

great goddess).264 The lotus which is divine,265 due perhaps 

to its association with Tiru, is fit for adorning all deities.266 

Tirumal’s chest is Tirumakal’s seat-267 Even before He wedded 

Bhudevi (the ‘goddess Earth), He saved from the deluge, Tiru 

was seated in His chest.268 The pearl pendant in His chest . 

appears like the Moón, but it is curious to know that Tirumakal 

seated there resembles the spot on the Moon.269 The real spot; 

according to the Vaishnava tradition, is the Maru (mark Or 

.spot) said to be in the chest of Tirumal. It is generally denoted 
Tiru Maru, the prefix indicating its holiness. Placement o! 
Tiru Maru in Tirumal's chest led to His being called Tiru Maru 
Marban.270 The Maru beautifies His chest.271 Kaduvan 
Jlaveyinanar describes the Maru as golden coloured in the Pari- 
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padal.272 This draws the attention of R. Sarangapani to state 
that all the poets other than him have indicated its colour as 
black.273 But Tiruttakka Tevar in his Sivaka Chintamani clearly 
states that its colour is golden.274 Pillai Perumal Aiyangar 
in his Tiruvaranga Kalambagam calls it a gem shining like the 
Sun.275 In the Sanskrit-English Dictionary of M. Monier- 
Williams, it is given that the Kaustubham is the name ofa 
celebrated jewel obtained along with thirteen other previous 
things during the churning of the Milk ocean and that it is 
suspended on Vishnu’s chest. But the Sangam works do not 
reveal clearly the conception of the Maru being a jewel (gem). 
It is neither equated with the Kaustubham aor mentioned as 
being suspended on Vishnu’s chest. But, the Maru is closely 
associated with His chest. Therefore, the Maru during the 
Sangam Age perhaps was regarded as none but Lakshmi who is 
a permanent feature or mark in Vishnu’s chest. 


Nappinnai is the Aymagal par excellence.276 She is 
*«Krishna's favourite cowherdess corresponding to Radha of 
Sanskrit mythology."277 She is denoted Pinnai278 or 
Pinnai.279 Pinnai is none but Lakshmi, the consort of Vishnu, 
for Pinnai means ‘the latter-born’. In other words, She is 
younger to Jyeshta (Mudevi). Itis said that while churning the 
Milk Ocean, Jyeshta appeared first and thereafter Lakshmi. In 
the Tamil tradition, Pinnai is the wife of Kannan (Tirumal).280 
She played the Kuravai dance with Him.281 Hence, Tirumal's 
failure to glance at Lakshmi seated in his chest.282 Pinnat wore 


bangles in the hands.283 


Tirumal’s Sons 

Brahma is Padaittan (the creator),284  Padaitton (the 
cieator),285 Mutiyavan (the Ancient),286 Vaymoli Makan 
(son of the Vedas.)287 Uli Mutalvan (chief of the aeons),288 
Ati Antanar (the primeral Brahmin),289 Chatur Mugan (the 
four-faced god)290 and Nanmukan (the four faced god).291 
Tirumal is the progenitor of Brahma,292 who appeared 
from ihe lotus-navel of Tirumal.293 This is indicated 
by His name Puvinut Piranton.294 His - other names 
like Puyan295 and Tamarai Irai296 mean that He is the Lord of 


a 
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the lotus. The lotus is Brahma's seat and so He is Pumelon297 
and Malarmisai Mutalyan.298 The simultaneous emergence of 
the lotus and Brahma from Tirumal’s navel is indicated in the 
Paripadal.299 Brahma was Siva’s Charioteer during the destruc. 
tion of the Tripuras.300 Kaman,301 the Hindu Cupid, is known 
by several names such as Kamakkadavul,302 Kama Vel303 Nedu 
Vel,304 Vel,305 Maran,306 Van Terppakan307 and Maintan.^08 
Being the son of Tirumal He is Man Makan (Mal Makan)309 
and Nediyon Makan.310 Kaman is formless, and so uruvilalan3\1 
and Kalaiyilalan.312 Kaman and His wife (Rati) are beautiful.313 
His brother is Saman 314 Kaman has wealth and Weapons.315 
Sugar-cane is His bow.316 So, He is Karuppuvilli.317 He uses 
the fragrant floral arrows.318 So,He is Aruppukkanai Maintan319 
and Malar Ambinon.320 His flag has the carp(fish)as emblem.321 
Hence His names Makarakkodiyon,322 Min Kodiyon,323 Minerr- 
ukkodiyon324 and Surakkodiyon.325 Kaman induces love instinct 
in Womenfolk by Shooting the floral arrows.326 The lovers’ 
play during the Spring season in a garden, where the cuckoos, 


seated on flowery branches and calling their mates, is a feast. to 
Kaman,327 


Avataras and Legends 


The stories connected with Vishnu's Avataras are found 
spirnkled over in the Sangam literature. Vishnu’s many descents 
were clearly discerned by the ancient Tamils This is noticeable in 
His description as Ambal Yakkaiyan.328 Maraimalai Adiga! ob- 
serves that the conception of incarnation i 
thern Aryans and the 
Tirumal.329 This js 
influence over Tamil 


: in the Sangam works. 
M. Raghava Aiyangar Points out that certain episodes are ger- 
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æ Alluding to the Kurmavatara story the Paripadal informs 
that Tirumal lent His head to keep the churn (the Mandara 
Mountain) in its position during the churning of the Milk 
Ocean.332 But here Atisesha is mentioned as the churning rope. -- 
The traditional view that Vasuki served that purpose is found 
in the Silappatikaram.333 Varaha is Kelal331 and Kaliru.335 

~ The golden Kimburi (thimble) adorns Varaha's horn 336 He 
lifted the earth from the deluge on His neck and positioned it 
intact, a function usually ascribed to the Meru mountain.337 
Then He married Bhudevi (Goddess Earth), although Lakshmi 
was already present in His chest 338 It is strange that R. Saran- 
gapani regards that the Paripadal alone refers to the Narasimha- 
vatara.339 Apart from the Paripada!,340mention about Narasim- 
| ha is seen in the Silappatikaram too.341 Narasimha and Hiranya 
| are referred to as Mudangal (lion) and Maru(enemy)in the Silap- 
patikaram.The former is said to kill the latter. In the Paripadal, 
| Prakalada is called Pirunkalatan. As he showered praises on 
Tirumal, Hiranya became so furious that the sandal pasted on his 
body turned dryand peeled off. To ward off any trouble from the 
father to the son. Tirumal. appeared suddenly from the pillar, 
kicked Hiranya on the chest and tore him apart with the 
claws.342 At the time of the Lord's appearance, Hiranya’s 
drum beat automatically emanating the drumming noise,343 
e apparently portending his death.341 The Vamanavatara story 
was known to the ancient Tamils. Mavali (Mahabali) is menti- 
oned.345 As Mavali poured water, assuring the three feet of 
; land, Tirumal measured*the worlds with His feet,347 He passed 
| over the three worlds with His two feet,348 Finding His might 
| and greatnees, the frightened asuras hid themselves inside the 
| sea.349  Parasurama is called Nediyon wielding the Maluval 
(axe).330 He was sworn to destroy the Kshatriyas.351 He 
rooted out the royal dynasties352 and then performed a sacrifice 
at Sellur.353 Kagandan offered to fight Parasurama but fled. 
» At his behest Kagandan ruled from Kavirippumpattinam 354 


| 
| 


K: A. Nilakanta Sastri says, **The stories of the Ramayana 
and Mahabharata were well known to the early Tamil poets and 
they refer frequently to episodes from these epics.'*355 But a 
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careful glance through the Sangam literature might exhibit the 
absence of any reference of importance to Rama as a deity. The 
present day Hindus believe that Rama is anterior to Krishna, 
Panini and Patanjali, the early Sanskrit grammarians, did not 
௯ make a single allusion, to Rama,His brothers and Dasaratha but 
they refer to the Mahabharata characters like Vasudeva, Yudish- 
tira, Arjuna etc, In this connection R. G Bhandarkar observes, 
“Even a lexicographer, in his list of synonyms of Vishnu gives a 
good many names derived from the Krishna incarnation, but 
the name of Rama, the son of Dasaratha, does not occur, 
though Balarama or Balabhadra, the brother of Krishna is 
mentioned.''356 A. L. Basham also remarks, **For all his later 
fame the literature of the period ignores Rama and his father 
Dasaratha completely.?’357 K. A. Nilakanta Sastiri’s conclusive 
opinion is that the‘‘religious faith apart,the Ramayana is neither 
allegory nor history, but poetry resting on mythology." 358 
A convincing explanation is given by N. Subrahmanian who 
States that the Ramayana must have gained currency much 
latter than the Mahabharata. He adds, “This must be the 
reason for the dominant places assigned to Krishna and 
Baladeva and the comparatively obscure and stray references 
to Rama in the Sangam ‘literature. The historicity and early 
deification of Krishna are in sharp contrast to Rama, a later 
fashion in popular religion."359 Even if one may feelthat the 
Sangam material on Rama is not that scarce and that it is com- 
paratively more than obtainable for Kurma, Varaha of 
Narasimha, the impression gained certainly is that Rama, 
now greatly worshipped, was treated just as a distinguished or 
victorious human and not raised to the level of a god. He 
had no temple or Worship or festival. No Sangam personality 
bore Rama’s name while Kannan was quite a popular name. 


Rama, the conqueror of Ravana,360 is equated to 
Tirumal.361 The very names Raman, 362 Sitai363 and 
Ravana364 occur. Rama is Aruntiral (the mighty) ;365 Sita is 
Matu(Woman);366 and Ravana is Arakkan (demon)367 as well 
as [lankai Kilavan (the Lord of Lanka).368 Vibishana is Ilangai 
Kilavarkkilaiyon (the younger brother of the Lord of Lanka).36? 
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| Rama’s kingdom is Ayotti (Ayodhya).370 Ravana’s is Ilangai 
| (Lanka).371 Rama proceeded to the forest,372 as ordained by 


| His father.373 His wife  (Sita)374 and younger brother 
| (Lakshmana)375 followed Him. He lost His wife there and was 


| grief-stricken.376 Ravana, the demon, had abducted Her.377 
| On the way, She cast her various jewels which the monkeys 
found and put on evoking pleasant laughter from the on- 
lookers.378 Then Rama, the victorious, stilled the disturbing 
noise of the birds as He sat in council beneath a banyan tree 
at Kodi (Tiruvanaikkarai) on the southern sea shore.379 Was 
the examing the ways of ending Ravana? This is a news hardly 
found in the versions of Ramayana prevalent in the Tamil 
land.380 Then Rama destroyed the defences of Lanka.381 
Akaligai is mentioned in the Paripadal.3*2 It is said that when 
Kovalan left Pukar, it appeared like Ayotti without Rama.383 


The Sangam literature rarely mentions the name Balarama 
as such and generally refers to him as Valiyon.384 He was 
praised and worshipped during the Sangam period, though 
relegated to the background now. Mayilai Seeni Venkatasami 
thinks that the worship of Vasudeva (Kannan) and Boladeva 
(Balarama) was introduced by the Jainas into the Tamil country 
and was popular during the Sangam Age.385 But, V. Kanaga- 
sabhai Pillai regards the Balarama and Krishna were originally 
hero-worshipped by the cowherd community and that the Brah- 

^ manic influence converted both these gods into Vishnu’s incar- 
nations.386 By the time of the Alvars both had definitely become . 
the incarnations of Vishnu.387 Balerama is Nambi Mutta Pirans 
the elder brother of Krishna (Kannan).388 Hence His name, 
like Tammun, Mayavan Tammun and Manivannan Tammun.389 
| The conplexion of the two differed, the elder white like the sand 
| on the sea-shore and the younger black like the sea. Yet they 
were one and worshipped together since they performed the very 
same function of protection.390 Both are inseparable.391 
. Therefore, the garland, jewel. emblem and weapon appropriate 
to Balarama, belong to Krishna (Tirumal).392 Balarama is. 
white-complexioned and so He is: Vellai (the White).393 The 
white bull (velai) reminds of Balarama^s 11: ^! [tec 
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similarities to His complexion are the jasmine flower,395 
moon,396 conch,397 milk,398 and the frothy water-falls,399 
His names Panira Meniyon400 and Panira Vannan40l futher 
confirm His whiteness. V. Varadachari Says that the Paripadal 
mentions Him as Adisesha in descent.402 T. e Silappatikaram 
calls Him Vellai Nakar.403 His dress is dark and garland is 
made of the white Kuluppam (Eugenia racemosa) flowers.404 
His flag has the palmyra emblem.405 So,He is Panaikkodiyon.406 
The elephant also figures on His flag.407 His plough weapon is 
called either Meli408 or Nanjil409 He wields it in His right 
hand.410 His names Nancilan4ll and Nanjilon412 are derived 
from the plough weapon. He is called Oru Kulaiyavan?13 and 
Oru Kuiai Oruvan414 because he wears a single ear-ring. 
Balarama is reputed for his Strength.415 


Krishna (Kannan) was the god of the cowherds.416 He and 
his elder brother (Balarama) were the popular gods worshipped 
in the temples.417 Krishna is equated to Mal.418 He is referred 
to as Mayon,419 Mayavan,420 Kariyavan,421 — Kariyon,432 
Anjana Vannan,423 Manivannan424 and Katal Vannan.425 His 
association with the Jumna (Yamuna or Tolunai) is noticeable in 
His name Tolunatturaivan.426 He is praised as Tuvarai Ventu 
(the King of Dvaraka) His foster-mother is called Asodaiyar 
(Yasoda).428 Kamsan is his Maman (maternal uncle).429 
Kamsan is also called Kanjan.430 Arjuna is Krishna's Maittunar 
(brother in-law).431 Krishna's boyhood life is Vala Saritai 
(Balacharitha in the Bhagavata).432 He ate the butter which he 
stole in the houses of the Cowherds.433 Yasoda tied his hands 


with the rope used. for churning curd.434 Krishna is noted for 
playing the flute.435 


him inthis dance.437 The Eru 
wdung cakes by exposure to the 
n of this dance performance.438 
ravai iu honour of Krishna with 
ishna as the theme.439 Krishna 
ts of the cowherdesses going for 
440 and on seeing Balarama passing that 
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way Krishna bentand lowered the branch of the Kurundam 
(760441 obviously to avoid embarrassment to those hapless 
maidens and to enable them to cover themselves with the foliage 
of that tree. This incident yielded the names like Kurundosit- 
tan442 and Kurundositta Mayavan443 to Krish na. 


Successfully escaping all the wily attempts at murder, 
Krishna killed Kamsan ultimately.444 Kamsan sent some Mallar 
(wrestlers) to. kill bis infant nephew who destroyed them 
all.445 Kamsan sent an asura to kill Krishna. That asura appro- 
ached Krishna in tbe guise ofan elephant. Krishna broke his 
tusk, destoryed him and performed the Alliyam dance.446 
Krishna kicked Sakadasuran (an asura in the grab of a 
cart) to death.447 Another asura assumed the form of a 


' calf and approached Krishna with malicious intentions. There 


upon, Krishna lifted the calf up and struck it against the 
Vilamaram (wood apple tree) which is said to be another 
asura. Thus the calf was kilied and the Vilamaram was 
felled.448. As Krishoa remained tied to the ural (the large 
stone mortar), He saw the double Marudam trees (two asuras). 
He crawled towards them dragging along the ural. He passed 
through the two Marudam trees and felled them.449 Another 
episode deals with Krishna felling a Kurundam tree said to be an 
asura, in.that form.450 Ulai (UsM@), the daughter of Vanan 
(Banasura), aspired to marry Aniruddha, the son of Kaman. As 
a result, Aniruddha was confined at So, the fort-town of: Vanan. 
Thereupon, Krishna (Vasudeva) resorted to retrieve Aniruddha. 
Krishna sacked So and, triumphed over Vanan.451 On. that 
occasion Krishna performed. the Kudam (pot) dance in the 
streets of the So town.452 At that. time Kaman is also. said to 
have danced the Pediyadal in the attire of a woman,453 While 
strangling Vanan, the victorious Krishna, performed. another 
dance called. Mallinatal.454 Krishna’s services to the Pandavas 
are famous. He wentto the court of the Kauravas as their 
envoy.455 . He functioned as Arjuna’s, charioteer during the 
Mahabharata war. and earned the name Maninirappagan (the 
sapphire-complexioned charioteer).456 
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There are a few legends that extol Tirumal’s exploits, The 
terrifying horde of avunar (the demoniac enemies ofthe gods) 
was conquered by Tirumal.457 During the war between the 
gods and the avunar, the latter hid the Sun thereby plunging the 
entire world into utter darkness. So, the dusky Tirumal restored 
the Sun and dispelled the darkness engulfing the world.458 
Tirumal sent the disc weapon against the avunar. It hit their 
elephants on the fore-head and the terror-stricken avunar 
fled.459 The heads of the avunar rolled like the paimyra - seeds 
during the operation ofthe disc weapon.460  Kundal (Kesin) 
was a demon who took the form of a horse and fought Tirumal 
(Mayon). Tirumal killed Kundal.461 The Kalittokai says that 
Tirumal killed him by tearing off the mouth.462 And the 
Paripadal applies the name Kundal to boih the killer and the 
killed. V. Varadachari has the following to state in this 
connection:- *'In one context, however, a mistake seems to have 
crept in (Paripadal, 3: 31-32). The demon whom Mayon killed 
was called Kesin. The Lord won the appellation Kesava. The 
word Kesa which means hair on the head does not appear to 
have formed part of the word Kesin while referring to the demon. 
Or, it is quite possible that the Tamil author finds a reference 
to the thick hair on the head of the demon who assumed the 
form of the horse while he came rushing to attact Mayon.''463 
It may be noted that Kundg/, or for that matter Kesin, is justa 
name for that demon. Whether he had ‘hair on the bead or not 
is immaterial, just as blind or otherwise one might possess the 
name Tamaraikkannan. It may even be granted that Kesa has 
nothing to do with Kesin. In this context, Tirumal (Mayon) 
got the name Kundal because he destroyed the demon of that 
name. That is all. Perhaps Kundal was the Tamil original and 
later on Sanskritised as Kesin or Kesava, The Katamba trees 
usually connected with Murukan, is linked with Tirumal also 
occasionally.464 The commentary on the  Silappatikaram 
alludes to Tirumal destroying a Kadambu in the ocean..65 It is 
said that Tirumal churned the Milk ocean using the mytho- 
logical snake (Vasuki) as a Tope. So, he earned the name 
Kadal Kadaindan.466 The resultant nectar.was distributed by 


him among the. Bots மரகத வடக்கமைக ASHES Y n 3 
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his list.468 Certain legends, however, defy comprehension of 
their real import and the circumstances necessitating their rise. 
It is said that Tirumal ate up the world.469 16 is not known if 
this refers to his embodying all the worlds or to his munching 
the mud as Kannan and then opening his mouth to show that 
‘everything’ was well inside his throat, or to what else. Tirumal 
is said to have hidden the Sun with his disc.470 It is not known 
for what purpose. His descent as a male-swan and the 
drying up of the torrential cosmic deluge by spreading out his 
feathers mentioned.471  Tirumal was the saviour of the Moon 
from being devoured by the snake.472 


Philosophy 


Philosophical thought relating to Vaishnavism Is a rarity in 
the Sangam literature. Of course, stray metaphysical ideas 
occur here and there. Yet, **most of the poems never have 
direct touch or deal with philosophy.’’473 The Sangam Tamils 
attained brilliant academic and commercial-distinction. But, 
‘they contributed practically nothing to metaphysicals peculation 
of the type of the Upanishads. Their religion did not mature 
any philosophical system and they had no elaborate mythology 
of their OWn... mI But it was not a natural 
deficiency of the Tamils. They simply had not thought about 
that aspect of things. But once it was brought home to them, 
it was they that spread the light later on throughout India 
through the Bhakti movement led by the Alvars and the 
Nayanmars and the great philosophical systems of the succeed- 
ing centuries, propounded by intellectual giants like Sankara, 
Ramanuja and Meykandar."474 Vaishnavism வச்‌ not take 
complete shape during the Sangam Age. But “Tirumal was 
worshipped as an important deity ‘among others, His antiquity 
and greatness were regarded as beyond / comprehension.475 
It is said that Tirumal is reputed for fame.476 Nevertheless, 
even the Vainava Vadi in the Manimekalai had not much to 


-dilare upon Vaishnava Philosophy. In the case of the Paripadal, 
“tis a happy and healthy blending of the traditions received in 
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the Sanskrit texts and in Tamil traditions’’477 says V. Varada- 
chari and “it shows the influence of the Vedic thoughts in those 
very early days”478 says N. Kenagaraja Aiyar. Moreover, 
K, P. Ratnam finds the thoughts of the Bhagavat Gita in the 
Paripadal songs on Tirumal.479 V. Ramanujam unequivocally 
mentions the gradual spread - of the Aryan concepts and modes 
of worship in the Tamil: land and notices the performance of 
sacrifices referred. to in the works like the Patirruppattu 480 
Tirumal is connected with every aspect of the sacrifice481 and 
His liking for the sacrifice is noted.482 He is praised as 
Veta Mutalvan483 and Vedattu Marai.484 


The cardinal philosophical tenets of Vaishnavism as noticed 
in the Sangam works may be set forth herebelow. Tirumal has 
innumerable forms.485 All the same He has no specific form 
and takes the form that His devotees visualise.486 There is no 
birth that He has not taken, but no one created Him.487 Heis 
hard to realise and specify.488 His emergence is in water.489 
He is all pervasive.490 Therefore, He is omnipresent; is 
everything; is in everything; is all implications; and is immanent 
in all gods that are worshipped.49] His primacy makes Him 
assume the abodes, flags and weapons of other gods.492 Yet 
He could be a servant to His true devotees.493 He has neither 

s friends nor foes, and neither relatives nor other.494 He is 
"Lord of all the god i 


is impartiality. He is the truth par excellence.496  Tirumal is 
the creator of every 


reveals the creative aspect of the Lord.497 This lends support 


e Process of creation is described in a 
legendary magner. From the Lord the sky (formless) emanated 
at first and then. wind from the sky, water from the wind and 
earth from the Water indicating the initiation of creation. The 
very long durations intervening one stage of creation and the 
next as well as the Mac] -lustre condition of the Sun and the 
Moon during the del ‘Be are the note-worthy features in the 
QE AE 
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| Process described. In the lines 77 to 80 of the 3rd Song in the 
paripadal in praise of Tirumal, the Commentator Parimelalakar 
| notices the Sankhya Philosophy. The 25 priniples of the Sankhya 
| System are given as follows:- 


1) Pal (zero, berrenness): Purusha (soul) — 1 


i 2) Kal (germs) : Pancha Bhutas namely 
ether, air, light, 
water and earth — 5 


3) Pagu (Classification): Karmendriyas 
namely mouth, feet, 
hands and the 
| organs of evacuation 
and reproduction — 5 


4) Onru (one): Sound 
5) Irantu (two) : Touch 
Tanmatras or 
6) Muniu (three) + colour ( Aimpulan or — 5 
7) Nanku (four) ; Taste Subtle elements 
8) Aintu (five) : Smell 


9) Aru (six) : Gnanendriyas namely skin, L 
tongue, eyes, nose, em 


and mind (manas) 6 
10) Elu (seven) : Ahankara (self-sense) — 1 
11) Ettu (eight) : Man (buddhi, intellect) — 1 
12) Tondu = Onpadu (nine) : Prakriti ( E = 1 
Primordial Matrix) 
Tolal T s 


In his commentary ou the Paripadal, Parimelalagar refers 
only to the evolutions of the Tanmatras and the origin of the 
Panca Bhutas. But in his commentary on the 27th couplet of 
the Tirukkural, he attempts the evolution according to the 
Sankhya system thus:- “The conscious Purusha has. no origin 
and brings forth pothing. Prakriti which has no origin of its 
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own brings out Buddhi. From Buddhi arises Ahankara. Ahankara 
begets Tanmatras, which in turn give rise to Manas, Gnanend. 
riyas, Karmendriyas and Pancha Bhutas." 5, Sathiyamoorthy 
wonders that in the Paripadal the pre-Christian and pro-Vedic 
but atheistic Sankhya system is connected with God by stating 
that all through the yogas, Tirumal would remain in high 
position purshed by these twenty-five principles.499 “Ji is 
difficult to understand the precise significance of the Sankhya 
account of evolution, and we have not seen any satisfactory 
explanation as to why the different steps of evolution are what 
they are.''500 However, **we know that some time before the 
third century, there was a theistic Sankhya work known as Sashti 
Tantra Sastra, some description of which is found in the 
Pancharatra and the Ahirbudhnya Samhita ...... somewhat 
resembling the theistic Sankhya view of the Bhagayaia Purana... 
There is a great divergence of opinion among the various schools 
of Sankhya regarding the order and manner of the evolution of 
these categories...... « The Sankhya-Yoga and the Vedanta have 
practically influenced not only the various forms of Hindu 
religious literature, such as the Puranas, the Tantras, the 
Mahabharata. the Gita and the Pancharatra and other sectarian 
literatures related io them, but also many of the Buddhist 
Tantras. The idea of the conjoined Prakriti and Purusha has also 
influenced various.forms of worship, art and iconography.501 
The Sankhya -doctrine of Purusha and Prakriti also appears 
io have considerably influenced the conception of Lakshmi as 
the consort of Vishnu as well as of Devi the consort of Siva.’’502 


Creation, Protection and Destruction are all  Tirumal’s 
functions.503 AN life starts from Him and reaches Him ulti- 
mately.504 Still, He is the protective god par excellence,505 8 
role He has assumed willingly. His function as the Protector is 
explicit in the expression Naranan Kappu.506 Under his umbrella 
of Arul (grace) and sceptre of Aram (dharma) He protects all 

- the worlds.507 In this connection it may be noted that Krishna 
is said to have taken the form of the Chera, Chola and Pandya 
monarchs and ruled over the three Tami ingdoms. Equation 

. ofihe King with Tirumal is a v both offered protec- 
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tion. Zt reminds one of Nammalvar's remark that seeing the 
king rantamounts to seeing Tirumal Himself.509 That the 
ancient Tamils were aware of the Pancharatra doctrines is 
clear {rom the Paripadal.510.The principles of Paratvam, V yuham, 
Vibhavam, Antaryamitvam and Archai are noticeable in the 
Pancharetra system. The state of Tirumal at Paramapatam 
(Vaikuntam) is meant by Paratyam. | TurakkamSAl and 
Tamaraikannan Ulaku3512z refer to that. Vasudeva, Sankarshana, 
Pradyumna and Aniruddha are the four Vyuhas of Tirumal. 
As the Vyuhas, He reigns supreme, creating, protecting and 
destroying the world by turns. Kari (the dark Vasudeva or 
Krishna), Vellai (the white Sankarshana or Balarama), Sempon 
Pachchai (the reddish Pradyumna or Kaman) and Mal 
(Aniruddha)513 refer to the aforesaid Vyuhas. Tibhavam 
means the Avataras (incarnations) which have been noticed 
already. Antaryamitvam is the imanence of Tirumal. As an 
Antaryamin He is heat in the fire ; fragrance in the flower ; 
light in the gem : truth in the world ; avd so on.514 This 
exposes the pervasive nature of Tirumal. The invocatory verse 
to the Narrinai tells that He keeps all that has come into being 
in Himself. Then, He would protect everything even during 
the final deluge. Archa is the worship of the idols wherein God 
is believed to exist. At the Alagarmalai temple, both Krishna 
and Balarama were worshipped515 in the form of idols. The 
Ashtakshara. Mantra called the Ettu (i.e., the eight letter mantra, 
Om Namo Narayanaya). is given Vedic connection.516 Its 
efficacy was known. That is why, the tongue that utters not the 
name Narayana is spoken of with derision.517 > 


Nomenclature 


The nomenclature among the ancient Tamils is an interesting 
Phenomenon deserving careful notice. By and large gods’ 
lames were not borne by the humans of the Sangam times. 
Only some have been named after the gods. Even among them 
& Bood number had Kannan as either the basic or full name.518 

6 names like Karikkannanar and Senkannanar may be deemed 
'0 be Vaishnavite. Iam Kannar (author of St. 25) in the 

Uruntokai ) may mean either the younger brother of Kannar or 
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the Tamil form of Balakrishna. So also in the case of Ham 
Kannanar (author of St. 264 in the Akananuru). Pal vanna Tevan 
is a sure indication of Balarama (Baladeva) 


and it occurs in the 
name of Idaiyala Nattu Manakkudayan Pal Vanna Tevan Villa- 
vataraiyan who prepared a Payiram to the Akananuru. Ke 


and Nallachchudanar had Vishnu's names but sang the Praises of 
Murukan in the Paripadal. Damodaranar (author of St. 92 in 
the Kuruntokai) is another Vaishnava name of those times, 


‘Savanar 


The 
author of the Kalavali Narpadu was Poigaiyar. He is different 
from Poigai Alvar of the post-Sangam period. Naming of 


persons invariably after gods was 


perhaps a post-Sangam 
development. 


It is worth noticing that even the first three 
"Alvars did not assume any one of the names of Tirumal. But 
Periyalvar outspokenly advocated the assumption of Tirumal's 


names. He says that the mother who named her son after 
Narayana would not enter the bell.519 


Asceticism 


A certain order of ascetics finds mention as Mukkorpagavar 
(Mukkol Andanar) in the Sangam literature.520 Mukkol stands 
for the three-pronged staff. 50, they were denoted the 
.Tridandins. Butthe Ekadandins (unistaffed ascetics) are not 
mentioned atallin the Sangam works. “The Mukkorpagavar 
who were perhaps the Ajivikas in the South went about with 
their Tridandas as their name indicates. The medieval commen- 
tator Nachchinarkkiniyar explains the Tridanda as indicating 4 
faith in the uuity or identity of Hari, Haran and Ayan."521 “H 
is also possible to confuse Bagaya in Mukkorpagavar with 
Bhagavata. If both Bagava and Bhagavata are derived from the 
- common root Bhaga (that which is pervasive or immanent), it 
` might be imagined that the Jainas and the Vaishnavas recognised 
common religious factors,"522 M. Monier-Williams says that 
` the Tridanda denotes control over thought, words and 
actions.523 He quotes Manu in support.524 . In the later day 
Hinduism, itis well known that the Sri Vaishnava ascetics 
caried a Tridanda while the Advai a (Smarta) ascetics and 
Ekadanda. த: n இது M 1: SA ee 
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Worship 


Reference to gods by complexion is a sure indication of the 

prevalence of idol worship in the Sangam Age. The practice of 
controlling the senses and passing through the different stages 
of meditation was a form of worship.525. This is perhaps a 
reference toa type of yoga and might not have involved the 
worship of idol. This was not meant forall. For all other 
references indicate idol worship. The worship of Tirumal’s 
feet was common.526 Obeisance was made several times at His 
feet.527 His feet were thought of as mother528 and also as 
ending the series of births.529 Laying the head at the feet of the 
image while taking a vow was a practice.530 Worship of the 
feet of the Lord is common even today, but it is interesting to 
note that obeisance was made to His chest also.531 His chest, 
denoted as Tiruvaraiyegalam, is the seat of Tiru (Lakshmi). 
In the Perumal temples, even today, the worship at the Tayar 
goddess) shrine precedes that at the Lord’s. This implies 
that Her grace is sought before approaching the Lord. That is 
because She is the Mediatrix. In the Sri Vaishnava parlance, it 
is known as the Purushakara principle. The mentioned reference 
perhaps has links with it. But, Tiruvaraiyagalam may just mean 
the holy mountain housing Tirumal’s shrine. In that case, it was 
the mountain that was worshipped. Makin obeisence by turning 
towards the direction of the Alagarmalai is spoken of as so much 
efficacious as worshipping Tirumal Himself 532 Perhaps circum- 
ambulation of the Alagarmalai also prevailed. 533 


The devotee offered prayers to the Lord in the company of 
his close relatives.534 That is, the family as a group performed 
Worship. Before entry in to the temple physical purifica- 
tion was done by bathing in the temple tank.535 The 
details of the worship of Vishnu are indicated in the 
PatirruppatiuS36 “The devotees assembled with their hands 
olded and raised a chorus about Tirumal. As the temple bells 
Sounded, the fasting devotees took bath in the cool waters of the 
temple tank. Then they returned and fell at the feel of Tirumal x 
Who wielded the disc and wore the basil garlands. After that 
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they went back home fully satisfied that their vows Were fu]. 
filled." This points out that the devotees fasted to invoke the 
Lord's grace. Womenfolk decorated themselves with Jewels and 
cosmetics and went to the temple along’ with their husbands and 
young children.537 While going to the temple the devotees 
carried fragrant flowers for adorning the deity, incenses for 
hurning at the altar and aromatic items like sandal. 538 Cooked 
items were also taken as offerings to the Lord.539 To the 
Kaman temple, milk was taken as an offering. 540, 


The devotees sought fulfilment of their desires during the 
worship. These included a life devoid of 8801195541 and the 
proximity to the Lord.542 The latter resembles the principle 
of Samibhya. In the St. 5 of the Mullaikkali the cowherds are 
said to worship Tirumal so that He might bestow milch cows on 
them. They also asked for protection from possible sufferings 
‘indicated by evil omens. During the worship, keeping the 
hands raised above the head with both palms brought together 
is amanner of saluation.543 It is said that one should take 
shelter at the Lord’s feet by. bowing and with folded palms.544 
Prostration was another method of saluation.545 Music accom- 
panied the worship.546 The cowherdesses sang Tirumal’s 
glories and played the Kuravaikkuttu during worship.547 The 
cowherds worshipped Kaman, the son of Tirumal, as a pastroal 
deity.548 The institution of controlling the bull (Eru Taluvutal) 
or bull-baiting was well known. The cowherds gave their 
daughters in marriage to the youths who controlled the bulls 
with success.549 This was in imitation of Krishna marrying 
Nappinnai after controlling seven bulls.As a prelude to the joyful 


-wedding in the pastoral Tegion the Kuravai dance associated 
with the name of the Lord was performed.550 


Temples 


Since Tirumal is immanent all places are His sacred centres 
and it is futile to particularise the places of his presence. 551 
However, for the benefit of his devotees he is assigned temples 
in certain places. The Sri Vaishnava tradition counts 108 sacred 
centres for, him, The Sangam: literature does not enumerate all 
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of them. The Alagarmalai. Srirankam, Pukar, Venkatam, Vehka 
d Atagamatam are some prominent places mentioned in this 


regard. The conception of the three postures of Tirumal appears 
quite ancient. They are his Kidanda Vannam (the reclined 
Trunta Vannam (the seated state) and Ninra Vannam (the 
ate). The Sangam works often refer co his reclined 


to be 
state); 
standing St 
state. The Aravanai (the serpent couch) and Arituyil (Yoga 
Nitra) 876 associated with this state. At Venkatam He stands, 
He is addressed as Malaimisai Ninran at the Alagarmalai. 
Irundaiyur represents His sitting posture. Moreover, the Sangam 
Tamils worshipped Krishna and Balarama in the temples 
assigned to them. 


“The Nemimalai (Chakravalagiri), beyond the ken of human 
knowledge and intelligence, holds the world intact amidst the 
sheet of water. Such highly famed mountains are many. 
A few among them mitigate human sufferings and offer whole- 
some and eternal benefits. Even among them only very few 
mountains, clad with clouds at the top and having flower 
bedecked ponds, are dear to gods: Among such mountains 
the tall and  grandiose-looking frum Kunram houses 
Krishna and Baladeva. It is a heaven that is hard to 
attain.?552 The Alagarmalai had names like Tiruvarai 553 
Irum Kunram,554  Tirumal Kunram555 and Palamutir colai.556 
Being the great hill belonging to Ai (Tiramal), it is called Ai 
lrum Kunram.557 Perhaps Tirumal [rum Colaimalai was a later. 
day appellation for this mountain. Beautiful description of the 
Toute to the Alagarmalai and its environs is seen in the 
Silappadikaram.558 Yt was the seat of both Krishna (Vasudeva) 
and Balarama (Sankarshana).559 Tirumal atthe Alugarmalai 
Was Onguyar Malaiyattu Uyarnton.560 In both the Alagarmalai 
and Venkatam there are competitive stories about their originally 
belonging to Murukan. The Silappadikaram mentions a holy 
tank near the Alagarmalai called Punniya Saravanam,561 which 
18 reminiscent of Murukan- Adagamadam means the golden 
temple and is identified as Tiruvanantapuram. by Arumpada 
commentator,362 though he: suggests that some might regard it 
às Ravipuram. The priest in that temple was called Sedak- : 
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kudumbiS63 and the remains of the offerings to god was 
Sedam.564 Srirangam, the temple par excellence of the Sri 
Vaishnavas, is called Arangam,565 Nadu566 and Turutti,567 
These are geographical names of places formed as islands in the 
middle of the flowing rivers. In such islands Tirumal is stationed 
In Srirangam, the reclined state of Tirumal on Atisesha is likened 
to a blue cloud lying on a golden mountain.568. Since 
Srirangam is mentioned in the context of Uraiyur the proximity 
of the two places is known- Tbe Silappadikaram relates Kovalans 
reaching of Uraiyur after crossing the Kaviri. So, Uraiyur' s 
location on the southern bank of the Kaviri is gathered. Uraiyur, 
now one of the 108 Sri Vaishnava sacred centres, is not expli- 
citly named as Tirumal's place in the Sangam works. 


Pukar (Kavirippumpattinam) was a place of many temples 
The Valiyon temple for Balarama569 was called Vellai Nagar 
Kottam570 also.  Tirumal had the Nediyon koil there.571 
Krishna's temple was the Manivannan Kottom. Kaman was 
worshipped at the Kamave! Kottam in Pukar.573 In Madurai, 
Balarama had a temple called the Vellai Nagaram.574 
Truntaiyur.575 on the Vaigai and near Kutal (Madurai), is called 
Nagar Nogar.576 Here Tirumal is in the sitting posture. So, He 
is Amarnta Selvan. The Arumpata commentator calls Him Irunta 
Valamutaiyar.577 Possibly Irundaiyur is a variant of Irunta Ur. 
Kulavay, near Madurai, had a temple for Aiisesha.578 People 
thronged that place with all Baiety and devotion.579 Vehka, | 
near Kanci, had a temple for Tirumal. in the reclined 
position.580 Venkatam, the most popular among the 108 Sri 
Vaishnava sacred centres, is called Nediyon Kunram.581 Tirumal 
in Venkatam is likened to a blue cloud clad with the lightning as 
the new garment and the rainbow as the ornament and standing 
aloft that mountain.582 Tankal appears only asa prefix to the * 
names of the Sangam poets like Attireyan Senkannnanar and 
Putkollanar Tankal is also known as Tirunttankal and at present 
counted among the 108 Sri Vaishnava sacred centres. Dyaraka, 

‘the birth place of Krishna, was known to the Sangam Tamils as 
Tuvarai,583 The Parkatal584 js the Puranic Milk Ocean. It is 
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just mentioned as the Katal also.585. Amutam  (nector) is 
churned out of it.586 Tirumai is said to bein the reclined 
posture on the serpent couch there.557 


Festivals and Nonpus 


The celebration of festivals and nonpus was part of the 
religious activities of the Sangam Tamils. On the day of Onam 
Tirumal’s natal star,588 a special festival took place. During the 
wintry month of Tai(January—Febrauary) in the early hours of 
every morning the girls observed the nonpu by taking bath in the 
cold water in the tank.589 “This is now being done in the month 
of Markali evidently as a result of the tradition started by the 
Tiruppavai and Tiruvempavai. "590 In Panguni (March-April), 
Panguni Vilavu was celebrated at Urandai (Uraiyur) on the 
banks of the Kaviri.591 During this festival people reached the 
groves in the adjacent Srirangam in the Kavirr and indulged in 
festivities including feasts.592Kaman festival was held in Madurai 
during the spring season.593 in the month of Panguni. The feast 
on that occasion was Venil Virundu.594 *'*In Hinduism, Kaman 
nonbu has the ultimate goal of achieving salvation through the 
worship of Tirumal.'*595. 


Vaishnavism and arts 


“Sculpture, like all arts, was closely bound up with religion 
and took the form of representing divine shapes and forms...... 
To judge from the literary descriptions in the Sangam poems, 
even the images and temples of less durable material than stone 
must have been forms of great beauty and bright colour, very 
well beloved of the people of the land."596 The image of 
Kaman was called Madanappavai.597 The Sangam Tamils . 
painted the animate, inanimate and the divine beings.598 The 


figure of Tirumagal was either carved or painted on the gates of. um 


the forts like Uraiyur.599 The poet. Kapilar’s pen-portrait. 
depicts Gajalakshmi superbly.600 It is a representation of 
Tirumagal seated on a lotus and flanked by an elephant pouring 
water on either side. Such figures were on the thresholds of the - 
houses, 601 a: ; 
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The hymns in praise of Tirumal were the Devapani. 602. The 
Paripadal songs are ecstatic outpourings set to music, some of 
which by their authors themselves. “The verses of the Paripadal 
might have been widely sung like the Tevaram, Tiruvacagam and 
other hymns.''603 Setting tunes is the common factor between 
the Paripadal songs and the devotional hymns of the Alvars and 
Nayanmars of the post-Sangam period. Therefore, the poets of the 
Paripadal appear to be the pioneers in the field of devotional lyrics 

_ in Tamil literature. Further, singing the praises of the Lord 
accompanied the performance of the Kuravai dance. Traditional 
association of flute with Krishna and lute with Kaman deserves 
attention. 


Dancing was not just a pastime for the ancient Tamils. 
Occasions like the marriages, festivals and triumphs in wars 
provided Opportunity to dance. The sublimation of this art is 
visible in its elevation to the religious plane. '*Kuravaikkuttu 
is an art of divine significance. Here may be seen the future 
development of Krishna's Rasalila.? 604 That the Kuravaikkuitu 
was performed by Krishna along with Balarama and Nappinnai 
has Been noticed earlier. At the mundane level Aichchiyar 
Kuravai was done to please the Lord for averting foreseeable 
dangers in life. Kuravai dance, though considered appropriate 
to the Mullai region, was performed in the other regions also. 
The Kudakkuttu, Mallinadal and Alliam played by the Lord 
and the Pediyadal by Kaman were noticed alieady. To nonplus 


and force the war-like demons retreat, Tirumakal did the Pavaik 
kuttu in the guise of Mokini.605 


Conclusion 


Selvakkatunko Vali Atan worshipped Afa yavannan (Krishna) 
and denoted to Mayon (Virumal) a village famously known for 
the raising of a special variety of paddy called Ottiram.606 A 
solitary instance of religious disputation based on differences in 
the creeds is noticed in the account of Avur Mulankilar (St. 
166 in the Purananuru) about the Jearned and philanthropic 
Vinnan Tayan's conquest of ‘faise religions.” The Manimekalai 
also relates the points of view of the various religions. At an 
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intellectual level these might have enabled clarification of 
different creeds. But such things are notable by their absence 
at the political and popular levels. The Sangam Age as a whole 
displays religious harmony and tolerance. Persecution and 
fanaticism are conspicuously absent. Sengultuvan, a devotee of 
Siva, accepted the remnants of the offerings to Tirumal at Ata- 
kamatam. The authors of ihe Aichchiyar kuravai in the Silap- 
patikaram and the invocation to the Narrinai had praised other 
gods as well. ‘The kind of strife mentioned by Mahendra 
Varman in his Matta vilasa Prahasanam seems to have been 
happily absent.’ 6.7 


NOTES 


1. N. Subrahmanian, Sangam Polity. p. 363 


2. ‘While Saivism in its primitive lineaments could he 
traced back to the Sangam Age, Vaishnavism apart 
from the worship of Tirumal is not detectable in the 
Sangam literature’’ (N. Subrahmanian, Sangam 
Polity, p. 376). 


3. “The term Vaishnava is of rather late origin, and 
occurs for the first time in the last parvan of the 
Mahabharata” (Gopika Mohan Bhattacharya, Vaish- 
nava Literature, p. 107, F. N. lin The cultural Heri- 
tage of India, Vol. V). See also, Sudhakar Chattopad- 
hyaya, Evolution of Hindu Sects, pp. 24-25. 


4. B. V. Ramanujam, History af Vaisbnavism in South 
India upto Ramanuja, p.120. 


5. Gopika Mohan Bhattacharya, op. cit. p- 107, F. N. 1 D 
in The Cultural Heritage of India, Vol. NE 

6. R. G. Bhandarkar, Vaishnavism, Saivism and minor s 
Religious Systems, p. 68 (in The collected works of Sir. . 
R. G. Bhandarkar, Vol. JV). He, however, hastens to. zh 
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10. 


11. 


12. 
13. 
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add that there is no evidence to show at what time it 
was introduced into the Tamilland.” Yet, he says (in 
ற. 70), “The earliest Alvars may be placed before 
about the fifth or sixth century, but there js nothing to 
show that Vaishnavism had not penetrated fo the Tami] 
country earlier, i.e., about the first century.'* 


A. Datchinamurthi, Tamilar Nagarigamum Panpadum, 
p. 283. 


A. Datchinamurthi, Op. cit. p.283. To state that the 
Sanskrit word Vishnu has no root in that language is 
a misconception. The root for Vishnu in Sanskrit is 
Vish which means ‘to pervade.’’ Pervasiveness isa 
special characteristic of Vishnu as a deity, 


Mayilai Seeni Venkaiasami, Palantamilum | Palvakai 
Samayamum. p. 26 (in Arts and Sciences in Ancient 
Tamil Literature, University of Madras, 1974). 

N. Subrahmanian, Sangam Polity, p. 371. K. A. Nila- 
kanta Sastri observes, ‘All over India, the foundations 
of Indian culture were laid by the fusion of Indo-Aryan 
and pre-Aryan elements in varying conditions and 
Proportions and in the languages, literatures and 
institutions of the South, there has survived much more 


of pre-Aryan India than anywhere else’? (A History of 
South India, p. 2.). 


Manimekalai XVII: 98. Th 
mean the Vishny Purana. 
misled when he states, 


at terminology does not 
C. Balasubramanian is 
“The Manimekalai, a Buddhist 
Kavya, tefers to the Puranas about Lord Narayana: for 
example, the Vishny Purana’? (A study of the Liter- 


Country (upto llth century A. D.) 


Paripadal 15 : 66, 
Purananuru 58:16, © `. 
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Akananuru 166 : 7; 360 : 6. 


Tirumurukarruppadai 162. However, Muvar in certain 
other contexts may mean Chera, Chola and Pandya, the 
three crowned monarchs of Tamilagam (Perumbanarrup- 
padai 33 and Porunararruppadai 54). 


Purananuru 56 : 10 


Kalitthokai 26 : 6 Anantarama Aiyar edition, Vol. 1, 
Nachchinarkainiyar's commentary and the ditore's foot 
note, pp. 143-144. 


K. A. Nilakanta Sastri, Development of Religion in 
South India, p. 34. N. Subramanian observes that the 
way of life of the ancient Tamils depended upon this 
basic factor (History of Tamilnad (-- 1336 AD), p. 381. 


Tol. Porul. Sutram 5. For other regions, Seyon ot 
Murukan (Kurinji or hill tract), Vendan or Indra (Maru- 
dam or farm land), Varuna (Neydal or the littoral) aud 
Korravai (Palai or desert) were the presiding deities. 
Nacchinarkkiniyar, the commentator, states tha! the 
people of each region worshiped the presiding deity 
concerning their region- It may be true. But, it was 
also possible for the people of one region to 
worship gods presiding over the other tracts. For, 


even in those days Tirumal was housed in the hilly = 


Venkatam and Alagarmalai, the littoral Pukar 
and the farm tract Madurai and Srirangam. Similarly,  . 
the hill-god Murukan had a temple at the littoral 
Alaivay (Tiruchchentur) too. 1 


Maduraikkanci 591; Mullaikkali 3:55; Narrinai 3211... 
- Paripadal 3;10. : : P 
Akananuru 21:1; Perumbanarruppadai 5. 


Tol. Porul. Purat. Sutram 60. The dark mountain is 
likened to Mayan (Narrinai 32:1.) ்‌ 
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30. 


31. 
32. 


33. 


34. 


(Paripadal 3:81). 
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Nanmanikkadigai — Invocation:l; Neytarkali 29:64; 
Tinaimalai (150) 58:1. 


Silappadikaram XVII: Pattu: 1, 4 and 7; Eduttukkattu; 
11, 15 and 19; Padarkkaipparaval: 6; Onranpaguti: 5; 
Adunarpugaidal:1; and Karuppam. Durgha was Mayaval 
(Silappadikaram VI: 59). Mayol is ‘she of the dark 
complexion’ (Porunararruppadai 14). But, Mayol would 
mean ‘she of the fair complexion’ if derived from 


Mamai, the colour of the tender mango leaf (Mullaip- 
pattu 21). 


Perumbanarruppadai 487. 


Akananuru 59 : 6; Kurinjikkali 17:15; 
Naladiyar 373:2; Palamoli 43 : 


3:35 and 60; 13:6; 19:57. Aniruddha has been called Mal 
(Paripadal 3:52). Murukan is Mal's nephew (Paripadal 
19:57). Aiyai is Mal's younger sister Silappadikaram 
XII; 68-69). Malisa prefix for mountain indicating its 
Breatness (Pattinappalai 138; Sirupanarruppadai 21, 99 
and 330; Tirumurugarruppadai 12 and 256) and for sea 
denoting its black colour Perumbanarruppadai 487.) 


Mullaippattu 3; 
1; 152:1; Paripadal 1:28; 


N. Subrahmanian, Pre Pallavan Tamil Index, p. 434. 
Ibid. 

paripadal songs 1, 2, 3,4, 13, 15 and paripadal Tirattu 
Silappadikaram; 17. 


Silappadikaram XVII:4. 


Mullaikkali 7533, 
Sister of Tirumal 
Uraippattumadai :3). 


Durgha is mentioned as the younger 
(Silappadikaram XI 1:87; XII: 


Mullaikkali 4:9-10; 5:9-10. Vasudeva is also Kari 
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Bos 


36, 


37. 


41. 


43. 


44. 


45, 
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' Maduraikkanchi 163. However, that expression is 


Mullaikkali 5:9-10. 
Silappadikaram AVI! : Padarkkaipparaval s 2. 


Silappadikaram VI: 47.  Anchanam is a cosmetic 
applied to blacken and thereby beautify the eye-lashes. 


Patirruppattu Vil Ten Padigam : 8. 


N.Subrahmanian, Pre-Pallavan Tamil Index, p.672. 


Manimekalai | XV1:9; XIX:51; — Neydarkali 23:8; 
Patirruppattu 15:39; Palamoli 345:3; Purananuru 56:13; 
Silappadikaram V :172; 11) 28751) XII; 60; , 
XXV:2l. 


Perumbanarruppadai 402; Silappadikaram V:172. 
Akananuru 220:5. 


Akananuru 220:5; Bharatam. ‘Indra’ :3; Manimekalai 
XXIE25. Siva is also Malu Val Nediyon 
(Maduraikkanchi 455). K.A.Nilakanta Sastri thinks 
that ‘‘the crucial expression Malu Val Nediyon though 
generally interpreted as meaning Siva, may well apply 
to Vishnu also, and at least in later parlance Nediyon 
(the tall one) was exclusively applied to Vishnu” 
(Development of Religion in South India, p.55). 
Murugan is also Nediyon (Akananuru 149:16) while the 
Venkatam hill of Tirumal is Nediyon Kunram (Silappadi- 
karam 37111: 1) , Tirupparankunram of Murugan is also 
of that name (Akananuru 149:16). Murugan is Nediyan — — 
too (Tirumurugarruppadai 211)- I^ 


Neydarkali 23:8. 


applied to tbe Tamil monarchs like Zam "Cheral. 
Irumporai (Patirruppattu 82:16), Talaiyalanganattu. 
Nedunjeliyan (Madur.ikkanchi 763; Silappadikarar 
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XXVIII:3) and Makirtti (Tol.Sirappu.9). Vadimbalamba 
Ninra Pandyan (Makirtti) is called Nediyon who wore 
golden garlands and added lands to his realm 
(Maduraikkaneni 60-61). Ilam Set Senni, the Chola 
King, is another Nediyon who possessed Neydalankanal 
i.e., the coastal area (Purananuru 10:12). 


46. Silappadikaram XI:148. 


47.  Paripadal 3:37. Neduvel is used for Kaman (Silappadi- 
karam XIV: 111) as well as Murukan (Akananuru 22:6). 


48. . Silappadikaram XI: 105. 
49.  Perumpanarruppadai 402; Silappadikaram V: 172. 
50.  Manimekalai V : 38. 


51. Paripadal 3:3; Purananuru 56:5. 


52. Silappatikaram X: 10, 
53. Mullaikkali 8:38. 


34. Manimekalai XXVII : 98, 


35. Silappadikaram : XVII : Munnilaipparaval : 1; Onran- 
- pagudi : 1. 


36.  Perumpanarruppadai 30. “The Cholas. were called the 
- descendants of Munnir Vannan because Tirumal's son 
was Brahma whose son Kasyapa begot Surya who was 
Supposed to be the first progenitor of the Cholas" 

(N. Subrahmanian, Pre-Pallayan Tamil Index, p. 693). 


57. Akananuru 360: 6-8. . : | 


38. Ibid. 1343; Nanmanikkaditeor: Invocation: 4; Paridadal 
1:66; 3:73; 4:29. ikai. Invocation: 4; Parida 


f 13:42; Tirikadukam invocation:4; 
Silapp afikar am XVI:47; XVII: Kolu:14 Tol Porul.60:10: 
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59 


60. 
61. 
62. 


63. 


64. 
65. 
66. 
61. 


Purananuru St. 8, 9, 10, 56, 59, 374; Tol. Porul. 
60:10. 

Silappatikaram XVI : 47. 

Paripadal 15:26. 

Tol.Porul. 88, 

Paripadal 3:43; Perumbanarruppadai 391; Silappati- 
karam XVII: Adunarppugaltal:6. 

Paripadal 3:43. 

Silappatikaram XI:160. 

Mullaikkali 8:32. 

Acarakkovai 43:2. The two Devas, Siva and Tirumal, 
are represented respectively by their asterisms Adirai 
and Onam. 

Silappatikaram XII:106. 

Akananuru 235:5; Palamoli 251:3. 

Purananuru 391:2. See U.V.Saminatha Aiyar edition 
of Purananuru. foot note number St. 391. 
N.Subrahmanian, Sangam Polity, p.370. 

See the References 7, 8 and 9. 

Manimekalai XXVII : 99. 

Silappatikaram XVII : Padarkkaipparaval : 15. 
Manimekalai XIII:58; Neytarkali 8:1. 

Paripadal 3:53. 

Narrinai. Invocation : 6. Brahma is also called Veta 


Mutalvan (Silappatikarám XIV : 48). 


Paripadal 3:42 and 47. 

Ibid, 1:13, 

Silappatikaram XVII : Munnilaipparaval : 2 
lbid. XVII Padarkkaipparaval : 6. ழ்‌ 
Paripadal 3:86. a : 
Ibid. 
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103. 
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107. 
108. 
109. 
110. 


111. 
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Akananuru 175:15; Mullaikkali 9:55; Patirruppatty 
31:9. i 


Paripadal 3:38. 
Ibid. 3:39. 


Silappatikaram XVII : Pauk kaipparaval.; 9. | 
Paripadal 3: 83. | 
Palamoli 152:2. | 
Silappatikaram XV:94. | 
Paripadal 15:53. | 
Ibid. 3:83. 

Ibid. 1:30. | 
Tirukkural 1103. | 
Paripadal 3:34-45. 
Ibid. 3:38. 

Ibid. 3:39. 

Ibid. 3:38. 

Ibid, 3:39. 


Silappatikaram XVII : Ulvari Valttu : 3. 
Ibid. XI : 133, i 

Ibid. XI : 148. 

Tirukkural 610, 

Palamoli 67 : 3, 

Manimekalai III : 24, ' 

Silappatikaram XVI. : Eduttukkattu : 21. 
Paripadal 3 : 40 - ; i 
Ibid. 

Purananuru 56 : 6. 

Paripadal 4 : 67. 


Purananuru 198 : 9, The commentator calls Tirumal 
(Krishna) lying on the banyan leaf thus. But. he: also 
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137, 
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admits that this could mean Siva too. Expressions like 
this have else where invariably referred to Siva. 


Silappatikaram XXIII : 91-95. 

Paripadal 3 : 90. 

Silappatikaram XI : 40, 

Mullaikkali 4 : 10; ண வட்ட. 31. 
Paripadal 15 : 15. 

Silappatikaram XVII : Munnilaipparaval : 2. 
Inna (40) 1 : 3 

Mullaikkali 4 : 78. 

Narrinai. Invocation : 7. 

Silappatikaram XVII : Ulvari Valttu : 2. 
Paripadal 13 : 58. 

Mullaikkali 5 : 9'and 72; Neytarkali 2.: 3; 10:: 4. 


Palamoli 248 : 1; Puripadal Tirattu 1: 69; Tinaimalai 
(150) 96: 1. - : : : 


Purananuru 55 : 2. 
Paripadal 13 : 33. 
Silappatikaram XVII ; ததக டராம 1 T 


‘Paripadal 8 : 2.: 


Ibid. 3 : 18. 
Silappatikaram HINS t 
Ibid. XXX : 51.- 

Paripadal 13 : 54. 

Narrinai Invocation :3. _ 
Ibid. 2.3. 

Paripadal 4: 8 EC S 
Ibid. 1:9-10 and 58; 3:88; 13:1-2; s 15:27-28; silappati- 
karam XI : 50. EDS l 3 
S adel 13: 50-51; Siiappatixaran , xvii ;Padarkkaip- 
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Silappatikaram XI: 51. 
Paripadal 13 : 57. 

Ibid. 4: 10 

Tirukkural 1103. 
Paripadal 4 : 61; 15 : 49. 
Narrinai. Invocation : 4. 
Paripadal 13 : 12 and 54. 
Mullaikkali 8:55. 


However, the Nalayira Divya Prabandham (St. 3309) 
mentions His sacred thread. 


Kurinjippattu 70. 
Paripadal 13 : 29; Silappatikaram XII : 
Iniyavai (40). 1 : 2; Kurinjippattu 90; rd 


31 : 7-8; Paripadal 13 : 29; Silappatikaram XII:10 and 
113; XVII : Munnilaipparaval: 2. 


Silappatikaram XVII : Eduttukkattu : 19. 

N. Subrahmanian, Pre-Pallavan Tamil Index, p. 445. 
Patirruppattu 31 : 7-9. 

Paripadal 4 : 58; 15 ; 15, 


Old commentary on the Patirruppattu 31:8 and contra 
Paripadal 4 : 58, 


Paripadal 13 ; 59, 


Ibid. 13:59-60. But the lotus is Eri Malar (paripadal 
1:6;9; 4), 

Silappatikaram XI : 49, 

Akanaauru 175 : 14-16; Paripadal 2: 28-29. 

Paripadal 13; 3-4, 

Ibid, 13 : 10-11. 

Ibid. 13 : 53, 

Ibid. 4 : 58; 8 : l; 13 : 60; 15: i 

Ibid. 13 + 52, 
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Ibid. 13 : 53. 

Ibid.3: 12-14 and 93-94; 15:49; Silappatikaram XVII; 
Munnilaipparaval: 1; Padarkkaipparaval : 2. 
Silappatikaram XVII: Munnilaipparaval: 4 and 9; 
Padarkkaipparaval : 2. 

Silappatikaram XVII : Padarkkaipparaval : 2. 
Paripadal 13 : 54. 

Silappatikaram XVII : Padarkkaipparaval ; 2. 
Paripadal 13-51; Silappatikaram XI : 48. 

Narrinai Invocation : 3. 

Paripadal 3:32. 

V.Varadachari, Note on the Religious and 
Philosophical content of the Paripadal, p.403 (in 
Ayvukkovai, Annamalainagar, 1971). 

Paripadal 3 : 34-45. 

N.Subrahmanian, Sangam Polity, p.375; 
V.Varadachari, Note on the Religious and Philosophical 
content of the Paripadal, p.403 (in Ayvukkovai, 


Annamalainagar, 1971). 
Paripadal 3 : 34. 


Ibid. 13 : 52, 
Ibid. 13 : 54, 
Narrinai, Invocation : 1. 


Narrinai, ^ Invocation: 1; Patirruppattu 31:9 


Silappatikaram XI: 14; XVII : Padarkkaipparavl : 1 
and 2. 


Silappatikaram XVII : Munnilaipparaval + 3. 
Ibid. XI : 134. 

Paripadal 3 : 2. 
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Festivals of 
Ancient Tamilnadu 


MEENAKS HI MURUGARATHANAM 


Introduction 


The national poet Subramanya Bharatbi's remark that 
chattering about the glories of our hoary past is of no practical 
use, is a highly commendable view. Nevertheless, the glorious 
past of the ancient Tamils is not to be altogether shunned away 
from our thoughts. In fact, from the historical point of view, 
the social history of the ancient Tamils is yet to be written, 
taking into account all the sources of history. The history so far 
written has taken into account mostly the literary sources and to 
some extent it has utilised the inscriptional evidences. A com- 
prehensive study, making use ofall the five major sources of 
history-literary, archaeological, inscriptional, numistatic and 
folklore tradition, a thorough reappraisal of the social history 
of the ancient Tamils, is a need long-felt and demanding imme- 
diate attention of the scholars concerned. Particularly, regar- 
ding the history of festivals celebrated by the ancient Tamils, 
the historians have expressed their regret over the lack of analy- 
tical as well as historical study about them, 

Prior Works | 
this A few books and articles bave already been published in 

Tespect. Primarily the books on History of Tami! literature, 

While giving the social history inferred from the respective 


litera; 
3i du ks. mention a few of the festivals, Seco 
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books on History of Tamil Nadu and Culture give more specific 
reports. Thirdly there are books and articles that deal with 
festivals alone. 


The Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics help us to under- 
stand the part played by religion in the origin and celebration 
of ancient festivals. The Tamil Encyclopaedia gives an account 
of the origin, development and mode of celebration of different 
festivals. Dr. K. K. Pillay, in his 'Social History of the Tamils' 
has given an exhaustive account of all the festivals referred to in 
ancient Tamil literature. The works of Natesa Sastri, 
P. V. Kane, R. N. Mehta, W. Hopkins and A. M. Paramasiva- 
nandam and a few others have contributed towards the study of 
Indian festivals. A recent book by P. N. Sharma, ‘Indian 
Festivals', gives an illustrated account of ancient, medieval and 
modern festivals. Forty four under the first and second, and 
one hundred and twenty five under the third are spoken of. 


The Scope of the Paper 


The ideal way of presenting a seminar paper would be, to 
Summarise the views already given andto think over and 
beyond them. Past views, if necessary, may be refuted, supported 
by evidences. New inferences must be given and a contribution 
must be made to that field. However, the subject under question 
gives comparatively less Scope for such a presentation, especially 
when one takes into consideration only the literary sources. 
Hence the paper tries to Present a complete analytical study of 
the ancient festivals.-'A Systematic arrangement of the scattered 
facts, additions to the already presented list and presentation of 

- -a few problems byore the scholars, are the contributions. 


The Arrangement of Facts 
First, 


the information gathered from the literature 18 
given. Next PE 


» a few problems are presented and a few hypotheses 
are given. In the end, Certain cultural elements of the ancient 
Tamils as revealed thr ough their festivals are presented, - 
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Source Material 


Only the literary sources have been tapped. The period 
marked by the organisers of the seminar covers over a thousand 
years, extending from 500 B. C. to 500 A. D. As far as the 
literary sources are concerned, this period will include the 
anthologies entitled Ettuttokai,  Paltuppattu and Patinen- 
kilkkanakku, and also the turn epics. But, since it 
is evident that a remarkable change of culture is noticed in 
the twin. epics and the patinenkilkkanakku, this article has 
taken into account only the two anthologies Ettuttokai and 
Pattuppattu. 


Festivals : Definition 

Before proceeding into an analysis of the festivals, it is 
imperative that one should arrive at a satisfactory definition of 
the term festivals. In the anthologies, the term festival (Vila) 
denotes any act of rejoicing and uproar. Even marriage is 
referred to as Vatuvai Vila. It is used in a very general sense, 
to denote occasions of varying importance - from ordinary 
religious rites such as Velan Veriyattu to grand social functions 
such as Venil Vila. To think of the current usage, even the 
anniversaries of greatmen are referred toas Vila. Similarly in 
ancient days, the laying. of the hero stone- Nadukal - 
was celebrated in a grand manner, an occasion noted for its 
fervour and festivity. in this context it is worth mentioning 
that the anniversary or centenary celebrations or the laying of 
Nadukal cannot be considered occasions of despair and 
desolateness. They fit in as celebrations which are more in the 
nature of appreciating one's greatness and chivalry, deserving 
posterity's following them, than expressions of dismay. Con- 
sidering all these factors, one may safely conclude that a festival, 
in a general sense, is an act of gathering of people with feelings 
of pleasure or pride, 


Analysis of Ancient Tamilian Festivals 
* -While analysing. mere listing of festivals will be of no help. 
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or the period under concern. Hence, an analysis that would 
throw light upon the society's attitudes and manners is to be 
attempted. 


One way of classification would be to differentiate them as 
individual ceremonies, family functions ‘and social festivals, 
Another way would be to look at them from the point of view 
of the underlying motivation - ethical, economical or pleasure - 
based. These two ‘Trivarga’ classifications are likely to be 
overlapping. Hence, keeping in mind the fact that any 
classification cannot completely escape those two pitfalls —over- 
lapping and inexhaustiveness—another mode of classification 
that would comparatively throw a brighter light upon the social 
activities of the ancient Tamils, is attempted in this paper :- 
Religious festivals, Seasonal festivals and chivalry festivals. 
General References 

It is significant that in the Sangam anthologies, non-specific, 
general references to festivals are many in number. They give us 


a view of the general nature of celebrations during the Sangam 
age. 


We understand that in general quite a number of festivals 

_ Were celebrated. One may surmise a direct preportional relation 

between the antiquity of the place and the number of festivals 

celebrated there. Similar to today’s custom, festivals were not 

celebrated during Periods of mourning, such as the demise of à 
king. 

The commentators speak of a special drum used to announce 
the onset of a festival. Though we have no direct literary evide- 
nce for such differentiation, yet it is possible that there weré 
differences either in the making or in the beating of drums used 
for different purposes-to announce marriages, war and festival 


(The Mana Muracu, Por Muracu and Vila Muracu) as mentioned 
by the commentators. — 


The village potter, decorating himself with Nocci flowers, 
will go round the village and announce the onset of festival, 
* ToO TENS * i ல்‌ gol 
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The term Vilavayar Maruku suggests the system of having speci- 
fic streets to celebrate the respective festivals. In this context, 
one can compare the viewthat the four streets around the 
Madurai temple extending in all the four directions, were named 
after the months during which the various festivals were celebra- 
ted, when the deity was taken in procession along those specific 
streets, adding the name of direction to it. Thus we come 
across an explanation for the naming of Adi, Cittirai, Avani and 
Maci Viti and the prefixes of directional names attached to 
them. 

The whole town or village was decorated. Fresh sand: was 
spread and flowers. were laid. People decorated their attires 
with: flowers. 


That the whole town joined in the rejoicing is mentioned in 
the literature, to which the commentators give the explanation 
that all the categories - youngsters and old, rich and poor, men 
and women, people of the town and people from distant towns - 
everyone rejoiced. This factor needs reconsideration and more 
of supporting evidences since. it touches an-important social 
attitude of the ancient Tamils. One evidence in support: of this 
view is the reference in Purananuru which speaks. of the cobbler 
hurrying. over his needle in, view of the oncoming. festival and 
the, advanced pregnancy of the lady at. home, 


In general there was alot of uproar. The sound of bells 
and musical instruments like Mulavu and Tannumai were heard. 


D The practice of people from, different places. gathering 

together where a festival is celebrated - as it is witnessed even 

today, for example, during the Cittirai festival at Madurai - 

was in vogue, also during ancient days. A teference that says à 
that people of'different religions participated in, the. festival. 
celebrations, needs consideration. This may denote either the, 
mou-religious aspect of” the: festivals or the religious tolerance. 
among the people. Since we come across religious festivals such. 
as. Murukayel. Vila and also. religious rites. introduced: some- 
where in the, several;stages of-celebration-of even the:seasonaland: _ 
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festivals of chivalry, we may conclude that in general there was 
religious tolerance among the ancient Tamilians, or it may be 
that the people of a different religion took part only in the 
social aspects of the festivals and did not pariicipate in the 
religious rites associated with them. For instance even today, 
Deepavali (a festival for Hindus as well as Jains, for whose 
origin both the mythologies have separate stories) is more or 
less a national festival in the sense that the rejoicing 
of lighting fire-crackers and the social aspects of making 
sweets and distributing them to the neighbours is common 
to all. Similar practice might have been observed during 
ancient days too. Another. aspect to be considered 
is that there were festivals such as Kartikai Vila which had 
less of religious rites and more of social aspects such as lighting 
and cooking special dishes- To conclude we may say that the 
nature of the festivals as well as the spirit of religious tolerance 
made it possible for the ancient Tamils to join in the celebration 
of festivals and rejoice, irrespective of their creed. 


In this context it is worth mentioning that excepting Jntira’ 
Vila about which a ray of doubt lingers (as to whether it was a 
Hindu festival or a Buddhist festival) all the other festivals seem 
to have been Hindu festivals. This is significant because, we 
understand that Jainism and Buddhism were slowly spreading 
throughout Tamil Nadu during the Sangam age. i 


In genera). arts were patronised specially during festivals. 
General musical instruments are mentioned. A place called 
Vilavukkalam, and a Stage referred to as Kuttattarankam are 
spoken of. The patini is portra ( 
movements of hands and body. 
person stood behind her and drum 
song and Koriyar danced several 
left the stage. Balancing on ro 
formed. 


yed as making non-expressive 
When the Virali danced, a 
med on Mattalam. Vayiriyar 
pieces in orderly success on and 
be by Kalaikkuttar was also per- 
Kuravaikkutty and Tunankaikkutty are, the two that are 
mainly spoken of while referring to festivals, The Tunankaikkutt 
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is comparable to the ball room dance of the West. There, they 
are arranged and encouraged with a social purpose behind, i.e. 
to give an opportunity for the youngsters of the town to meet 
and get to know each other. After going through the minutes 
of the programme, the men decide the order of dances and the 
respective partners among the ladies gathered there. Then they 
get the consent of the ladies of their choice and start dancing. 
The person of first choice by an elegant and prospective bachelor 
is considered fortunate and enviable. The lady who is chosen 
as partner again and again by the same person is considered his 
favourite. In Tunankaikkuttu the lady. who is chosen by the 
hero as his first partner - an act referred to as offering Talaikkai 
meaning, giving his hand first—is considered. very important. 
In one of the akam verses, a lady is found challenging her rival 
and promising to prove to the world the person really favoured 
by the hero, on the day when Tunankaikkuttu is performed. 
Such similarities in culture are worthy of comparison. 


Rich food, especially non-vegetarian had a prominant place 
in the ancient festivals. The consumption of food along with 
relatives and guests denote a ray of social consciousness in the 
celebration of festivals. 


Drinks were profusely taken in even to the extent of neglec- 
ting one's duty. 

Prostitutes seemed to have played a key-role in some of the 
festivals partly because of the pleasure-oriented nature of certain 
festivals like the Punal Vila and party because of their talent in. 
Arts. 

Whatever might have been the festival, the above mentioned 
factors were present as the general elements in the festivals of 
ancient Tamilnad. Over and above, we come across also some 
specific and special features in the respective festivals. 


Some Problems 
Before we go into details certain problems. have to be Cs 
First of all the names of the festivals themselves pose a problem, 
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Several festivals are referred to in the ancient literature. But 
one-to-one correspondence between the name and the mode. of 
celebration is rare. From literary evidences alone, we are not 
able to specifically state the name of the festival and. the corres- 
ponding mode of celebration. 


Even such common occurrence as marriage is referred to as 
Vatuvai Vila. Atthe same time, the same term is used to denote 
even a simple union of lovers, even that between the hero and a 
prostitute, where as the grand welcome given toa hero who 
returns after his success in the battle, which can aptly be called a 
Vila,1s not referred to with any name such as Verri Vila or the 
like. One and the same festival is referred to by several: names, 
for instance, Kaman Vila, Villavan Vila, Uyaranton Vila etc, all 
these denote the same festival. The term Tanpatam which 
apparently has no connection whatsoever with any festival is 
explained by the commentators as denoting Punal Vila.A festival 
thatisspoken of as having been celebrated for seven days in 
succession, is given no name at all. Regarding certain festivals 
such. as. Ulli Vila, we get only the name and no reference as 
to the reason for or the mode of celebration is given. Hence, it 
is very difficult to give the exact number, names and the respec- 
tive modes of celebration of the festivals of ancient Tamilnad;. 


‘The next problem is in connection with the classification. It 
18-01687 that religion, season: and: chivalry-these.were the three 
main basic factors for celebration of festivals during the ancient 
days. But while stating so, one cannot forget the fact that reli- 
gion had if not 115: dominance, atleast in: presence; in:all the 
festivals, at one stage or'other. Also, certain religious festivals’ 
were celebrated only: during’ certain seasons, Thus we:fnd. an’ 
intermingling of the three elements into one another. For 
instance, bathing in the. freshes along with women during the 
Murukayel Vila. and worshipping the Lord’ Muruka during 
the. water festival; Worshipping the deity during Kalavelvi 
which was a celebration of chivalry, and. exhibiting valour’ 
through sword-fight and wrestling during social féstivals, are 
seen in the depiction of festivals ip the SanKam: literature:- 
Hence, an analysis can- be* made only: on: the basis. of the 
reason for celebration. and'the: basic factors: in. the: mode of’ 
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celebration. A festival that had as its main aim the worship 
of Lord Muruka, might have consisted play in freshes-still it 
was mainly a religious festival. Similarly the water festival 
might consist of worshipping the deity. Still, fundamentally it 
was a seasonal festival. The classification of the festivals in 
ancient Tamilnadu is made only on this basis, in this paper. 


Religious Festivals Rituals 


| Itis accepted by sociologists that religious rites which 
originated in the feelings of fear and desire in man, gradually 
emerged into festivals, and later on lost much of its original 
Significance and turned into mere ceremonies. Hence, before 
with the religious festivals, the rituals performed are 
considered. 


Worship 

People of different regions worshipped the respective 
deities in different manners. The Kuravar of the hilly 
region are found offering Venkai flowers and honey 
to Lord  Muruka, while dancing  Kuravaikkuttu with 
their womenfolk, sounding the small drum made of deerskin. 
The peopie of the pastrol region, are depicted as worshipping 
Turai, Alam and Tolvali Maram. The paratavar of the coastal 
| region are seen planting the horn of shark fish decorating it 
with the Talai flowers, drinking palm toddy, dancing with 
Women, playing in sea water, relishing over specially prepared 
delicacies and resting throughout the day and night on the day 
of full moon. They worshipped the sea deity. The peoplein 
| the, villages and towns lighted lamps and worshipped the deities 
| Offering paddy and flowers. The wayfarers ~ people living in 
| the dry regions - worshipped the Goddess Korravai also referred 


toas Palaiyol, 


Veriyattu 

A specific ritual called velen veriyattu was performed 
When an adolescent girl was found waning in health. Similar 
to todays peyortal (driving away the haunting demon) chosen 
men or women were called to perform this. A separate place 
Called Veriyayar Kalam is mentioned. 


oD 
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Worship of Muruka 


Similar to today's Teivameral and Arul Varutal, we come 
across a rite called Murukarrupatultal in ancient literature, 
Certain references denote that Veriyatal and this as one and the 
same. But the fact that Veriyata! had a purpose different from 
the latter, which was performed generally by the devotees of 
Lord Muruka, makes one differentiate between the two. In 
this context, the view of the sociologisis that Sangam age was a 
transitional period and that the primitive religion was in 
vogue side by side with the gradually incoming alien practices, 
is worth remembering. It may be inferred that Murukarrup. 
patuttal was ihe real, indigenous religious practice of the 
Tamils, wherein animal sacrifice was present and the blood of 
sacrificial animal mixed with rice (either raw or cooked) was 
offered to the deity. 


Rituals 


Certain rites were performed for specifi: purposes. For 
instance, to invoke rain, to protect these who proved unfaithful, 
to get good match for girls, to have a normal child-birth, to 
have abundant breast-milk, to win the battle, etc. Regarding 
the rites for getting good spouses, it is only inferred from lines 
such as Taryin niratiya tavam talaippatuvaiyo and the com- 
mentary given to them. 


Puberty rites, marriage rituals (which include the removal 
of anklets, a very controversial issue, as well as the bull-fight 
organised by the pastoral people) and the rituals followed while 


a soldier returned victorious from the battle field come under 
this. 


Apart from these rituals there were religious festivals 
celebrated in a grand scale. 


Murukavel Vila 


A festival that is given no specific name but widely talked 
about in Paripadal is Lord Muruka’s festival celebrated mainly 
in Tirupparankunram. Several i incenses, lights that can with- 
stand the gush of wind, flowers, musical instruments, | pum m 
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ropes, axe, peacock, and the elephant were got ready fora 
procession of the deity. People gathered there prayed to god 
and made several requests. Dances were performed. Men and 
women bathed in the river. The uproar was echoed in the 
hills. 


Alamar Celyan Makan Vila 


Kalittokai speaks of this. — If the epithet Alamar Celvan 
Makan refers to Lord Siva’s son, then it may be referring to the 
aforesaid Murukavel Vila, In Manimekalai also the same 
epithet occurs. Both the works give a picture of little children 
playing with chariots, and compare them to Lord Muruka’s 
procession in chariot during the festival. So we infer a festival 
wherein the deity was taken in procession in a chariot. 


Sea - Deity Festival 


The term Munnir Vilavu occuring in Purananuru is explained 
by the commentators as the festival celebrated in honour of the 
sea deity. 


Atirai Vila And Ampa Atal 


Excepting the epithet Arumperal Atiraiyan in Kalittokai and 
the commentator’s remark that it denotes the Lord in whose 
honour the Atirai day is celebrated, the single reference that 
Occurs regarding the Afirai Vila is in Paripadal. In the month 
of Markali, on the day of Tiruvatirai, the Brahmins with the 
Sacred thread started the ceremony, and while they stood 
holding golden vessels, virgins started Ampa Atal with the 
Prayer that this land may remain unaffected by the heat of the 
Sun and cool with the showers of rain. It is stated that the 
Brahmin women, well-versed in, religious rites, explained the 
mode of performance to the youngsters and they, after having a 
dip in the river Vaigaiearly in the morning, stood along the 
Tiverbed in the frosty weather and dried their clothes in thé heat 
9f the fire lit up by the Vedic Brahmins. 


This reference reminds one of the later Payai nonpu depicted 
1n the Tiruppavai and Tiruvempavai poems. 
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Tai Niratal 


As already mentioned, women bathing in the river during 
the month of Tai is spoken of. Also, the reference to Nonpiyar 
Taiyun irukkai in Narrinai is explained by commentators as the 
vow wherein those who undertook it completed it by bathing in 
the river. It is added that according to mythology, the six 
months. duration from Adi to Markali is night for the Devas, 
and hence the performers of the Puja will not eat during the 
latter half of the night. 


Intira Vila 


It is surprising that a festival that is grandly spoken of in 
the twin epics is just mentioned only once in Ainkurunuru in the 
Sangam anthologies. But for the reference in the epics, we may 
not even know that it was a religious festival, 

Seasonal Festivals 


The occasion of the onset of a season and enjoying its 
fruits have formed the basic factors of seasonal festivals. 


Punal Vila 


The arrival of freshes in the rivers-especially Vaikai and 
Kaviri-were considered an occision for celebration. It is 
referred to as Tinir Vila, Tanpatam and Punal Vila. In 
Ainkurunuru, we find that two tens are solely devoted to the 
appreciation of season, Paruvam Parattu Pattu and Punalattu- 
Ppatiu. Paripadal gives an elaborate portrayal of the festival. 
Free sex and prosititution form the matrix of this festival. 
Resembling the ‘Holy’ festival of North India, sprinkling of 
coloured water over others is mentioned. Until recently in the 
far south of peninsular India, in Tirunelveli district, the habit of 
sprinkling saffron-water was a custom practised to remove any: 
unwanted hesitancy and shyness between men and women: 
Hence such seasonal festivals might have had a social purpose 
behind them that of bringing together men and women, and all 
the townfolk in general. Even today in Western countries, and 
in India particularly in the defence force services, sociability- 


free moving with others and of opposite sex-is considered à 
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desirable quality and special celebrations are made solely for 
giving an Opportunity for it. 


Venil Vila 


It is doubtfui whether this is a separate festival or merely 
another name for Punal Vila. If one closely observes the mode 
of celebration, one is inclined to infer that during the spiring 
season, the ancient Tamils enjoyed bathing in the freshes. and 
worshipping the deity of love, Kaman indulged in free sex and 
| other activities of pleasure. Whatever may be the name, all 
| these three Punal Vila, Venil Vila and Kaman Vila in fact might 
| have denoted the same festival. 


Particularly, a verse in Patirruppattu and a reference in 
Kalittokai support this view. 


Kartikai Vila 


This name is not given as such in Sangam literature Perit 
Vila Vilakkam is mentioned in one instance, The act of 
lighting and a few astronomical references have made the 
Scholars to consider this as the lighting ceremony referred to as 
Kartikai Vila. It is pointed out that the mode of celebration is 
the same even today. Pongal and Karaval are prepared and 
lights are lighted. 


Pankuni Vila 


This is referred to in just two places. The only fact that 
we know about this is that it was celebrated in the Chola capital 
| Urantai. 


| Anti Vila 

| Maturaikkanchi speaks of a festival celebrated for seven days 
successively in the evenings. 

Chivalry Festivals 


While laying the hero-stone, saffron was spread: over, 
Peacock feathers and garlands made of Karantai. flowers- were 
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used for adorning, and a kind of today prepared from rice and 
called Toppikkal was offered along with a goat as sacrifice, 
Elaborate measures were taken to celebrate the occasion and 
they resemble the consecration ofa deity ina temple. Hence, 
though the term festival is not used in literature, it is included 
asa festival in honour of valour. In fact, no celebration of 
Valour is termed as festival in Sangam literature. But the 
performances portrayed raise it to that level. 


Puntotai Vila 


The place for training youngesters in different warfare was 
called Kalari, The first day of training was celebrated as 
Puntotai Vila. 


Val Vila 


The Patirruppattu line, Tar Purintanna Val Vilavin is inter- 
preted by commentators as Val Vila. However it may be 
simply referring to an exhibition of valour through a sword 


fight as it is evidenced by such lines as Mallar Kuliya Vila- 
yinanum. : 


Kalavelvi 


Worthy to be considered a pioneer work to the later Parani 
literature, a few of the Puram poems depict in, detail a celebra- 
tion called Kalavelvi. The highly imaginative scenes-the 
sterile demonesses cooking a broth with the heads of enemies as 
ovens, with the logs of Kuvilam tree as firewood, skeletal bones 
as spoons for which the branches of the Vanni tree served as 


handles, and Valuvan, the demon - server serving it to the deity 
Korravai. 


Verri Vila 


Apart from the general rejoicing over the victorious return 
of the king, the literature Speaks of killing goats, spreading 
fresh sand under the cool shade of a shamiana covered with 
“green leaves, offering toddy and waiting for the hero whose 
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victory they are to celebrate. In this context, Untatttt a subsect 
of the Vetcittinai can also be conisdered under this. 


Corru Vila 


There isa controversy over the second song in Purananuru 
that speaks of one Utiyanceral who offered Peruncoru in the 
battle of Mahabaratha. However, the literature, as well as the 
commentators speak of Peruncorru Vila and Citu Corru Vila. ^ 
Peruncoru was offerred with toddy in a place called dArimanavayil 
amidst great uproar. After the battle was over, in another 
place atankacconri was distributed. Also, while explaining the 
lines Matam torum maivitai vilppa, Niyankukkonta Vilavinum 
Palave the commentator explains, **what is referred to here is 
Ciru corru Vila, it can also be considered as Velvi. While 
elaborating upon this, Avvai Doraisamy Pillai says, *'Since 
there were two, one Peruncorru Vila and another Cirucorru Vila, 
the commentator differentiates and call this as cirucorru 
Vila. 'One of the  Patirruppattu verses speaks of the 
king offering food to the poor, in the battle field 
itself. Hence, in spite of the existing controversy one is 
inclined to accept the custom of giving a feast in honour of the’ 
victorious, resembling perhaps to-day s Bada Khana iu the army. 


Eru Tzjuval 


An act of valour not mentioned in Tolkappiyam or any 
other Sangam literature, is elaborately portrayed in Kali*tokai. « 
If considered asa marriage custom this will go under social 
function. But since courage and valour are the fundamental 
factors, it is apt to consider it under chivalry festivals. That 
this is not a mere function or play is proved by the Kalittokal - 
line, Manilai araka ayarntanar caru. 


Certain Problems 


A festival referred to as Ulli Vila mentioned only in two- 
instances, as celebrated in the Chera Capital Vanci by Konkar 
Wherein a dance is performed with bells tied around the waists of : _ 
dancers is spoken of. While we consider the fact that when Muru-; 
kavel Vila is assigned to Madurai aud Pankuni Vila, to Urantais . 
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no specific festival is spoken with reference to theChera kingdom, 
Even the Punal Vila is spoken of only with reference to Vaigai 
and Kaviri. Hence one is interested in kaowing more about the 
only festival that is openly assigned to the Chera territory. But 
literature extends no help. 


What is it that is referred to 85 Palpu Vila in patirruppattu? 
The commentator connects this with the Ainkurunuru verse-line 
Intira Vilavin puvin anna and considers it as another reference to 
Intira Vila. Further research is needed to come to a decision 
about this festival. 


It is opened that the term Caru might have denoted religious 
festivals alone. The fact that in most of the references Caru 
gives a picture of various flags hoisted, which are considered by 
commentators as symbols of different religions or subsects can 
be given as a supporting evidence. Furthermore, it may also be 
argued that the cobbler referred to in the Purananuru as hurrying 
over his job, was forced to do so only in view of the approac- 
hing religious festival, since, asit is explained in the book 
* Village Gods of South India", the indegenous Hindu festivals 
invariably employ the so-called ‘low-castes’ to carry out the 
important rites and even otherwise, the presence of the entire 
townsfolk is considered imperative in case of religious féstivals 
celebrated in remote villages, even today. However the loose 
usage of the term in the Sangam anthology stands against this 
argument. In Paripadal it is used to: refer incensed . water. 
In. Kalittokai, Eru Taluval is called Cary. Hence it is 


doubtful whether one can consider the term Caru as specially 
denoting religious festivals. 


In Porunararruppadai, we Beta reference about a Porunan 
who left for another place the very next day ‘after the festival 
even, without caring for the food distributed. This mention 
about distribution of food: on the second day makes one think 
about the social aspeets of the ancient festivals. Can we infer 
that, atleast certain festivals consisted of. something similar to 
today's annatanam (Poor feeding)? EE ie. CAES 
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In Purananuru, we get a reference about a festival celebrated 
with the joint efforts of Ayar and maravar. Commentators 
explain the term ayilalar that is considered as referring to the 
maravar, as Poverty striken. It needs probing into in order to 
find out whether this has any social significance regarding the 
stratification system of ancient Tamil society. 


Cultural milieu 


Religious influence is seen in almost all the festivals. The 
fact that there was sharing of food and distribution of food 
denotes some iota of social consciousness. The monopoly 
of Hindu religion in the festivals denote either the initial stages 
ofthe spread of alien thoughts or the lack of festivals among 
other religions at that stage. Definitely, a spirit of religious 
tolerance is observed. At the out set one would find that a 
composite culture was emerging during the Sangam Age. But at 
the same time wecan earily make distinction between the 
indigenous and alien cultural traits in the festivals. 


Future research 


A sociological approach may help to arrive at a few valu- 
able conclusions regarding the social history of the Tamils. A 
historical study that traces the origin and development of each 
festival throughout the ages as scen in literature and inscrip- 
tional evidences, and an analysis of their mode of celebration 
today, may givea complete sketch. A comparative study of 
contemporary festivals in other parts of India, may throw some 
light upon the Tamil culture and its individuality as well as the 
common,pan Indian factors. 
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Dravidian Elements in the 
Morth Indian Culture 


SHANTA RAMASWAMI 


At the outset may I admit I chose this topic for my paper 
almost on an impulse, otherwise I would not have fallen for 
Such a difficult one: Having lived in the North for more than 
25 years and having watched the North Indian way of life, I felt 
I could identify the different elemeats that have crept in the, 
North Indian life. As a novice in the field J crave the pardon 
of the learned Historians around. 


Let me begin by questioning one of the notions that have 
coloured our thinking. It pertains to the Vindhya range of 
mountains. A.L.Basham Says “Vindhya mountain ranges have 
tended to form a barrier between the North, formerly called 
Hindustan and the Peninsula often known as Deccan.*!, If the 
mountain bad been anything more than a physical barrier, how 
could certain Dravidian ideas enter the Northern part of the 
country? Could the mountains have blocked communication, in 
any sense of the term? Moreover, we have evidence that the 
Indo-Aryans met and mingled on the borders of Aryavarta and 
that the meeting led to exchange of ideas, beliefs and values. 


was the migration of Jainism southwards, establishing a link 
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between Magadha and Karnataka, of which I shall have some- 
thing more to say presently. Here it is sufficient to recall how 
Saint Bhadrabahu and King Chandragupta, teacher and disciple, 
travelled South and found peace and tranquility in the settings 
of what is now well known as Sravana Belagola. How this 
paved the way for Jain thoughts and teachings to spread in 
South India, thanks to the pioneering work of Samanta Bhadra 
and Kunda Kunda is a fascinating story. Incidentally, Kunda 
Kunda the distinguished thinker, hailed from Cuntur. (He was 
also known as Elacharya and is ideutified with Valluvar.)? 


The division of Indian people as Dravidian and Aryans is 
now recognized as linguistic or cultural, or ethnic, but not 
racial. On the advent ofthe Aryans on the Indian scene, 
A.L.Basham says “one result of this contact of Aryan and non- 
Aryan is evident even in the earliest stratum of the Rgveda, 
the language of which is appreciably affected by non Indo 
European influences. All Indian languages, from Vedic to the 
modern vernaculars, contain a series of sounds, the retroflex of 
cerebral consonants which cannot be traced in any other 
European tongues, not even in old Iranian which is closely akin 
to Sanskrit.’?? Professor J. Burrow of Oxford University has 
suggested* that the Vedic speech was influenced not by the 
Dravidian languages of History as we know them but by an 
earlier form, a sort of proto-Dravidiaa which long preceded 
them well as the Aryan advent into India. “This postulates?’ 
remarks Professor K. A. Nilakanta Sastri “that Dravidian 
Speech of some kind, primitive or proto as we may describe it, 
at some remote past prevailed all over India including the north 
west and this general belief in the wide spread of Dravidian in 
India is held by many scholars still.’’® There is an opposite 
View also held by Professor Furer Heimondorf, that Dravidians 
were at no time spread over a wide area. However, the former 
view seems more than probable. I wish to draw the attention 
toa map, developed by Andronov and adapted by Kamil 
Zyelebil.8 — . - 


Whatever the circumstances were, we know for certain that. 


the groups that met centuries ago did mingle freely and made - 
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indelible marks of influence on each other. In discussing the 
Dravidian elements in North Indian culture, the areas I wish to 
consider briefly are (a). language (b) literature (c) religion and 
(d) daily life. 


Language 


Emeneau's philologists have identified words of Dravidian 
origin which are found in the Rg veda. Of the many scholars 
who have done work on this, the oft-quoted authority is Burrow 
and Emeneau's Dravidian E:ymological Dictionary. Dr.Suniti 
Kumar—Chatterji cites Kittel’s introduction to his Kannada Dic- 
tionary, where he says over 450 words in Sanskrit are of Dravi- 
dian origin. Franklin C.Southworth in his paper on ‘Lexical 
evidence for early contacts between Indo-Aryans and Dravidians 
presented at a conference held at the University of Michigan in 
1976 makes a list of 19 words out of the 26 listed by Burrow for 
Which, according to him, Dravidian origin seems more plausible, 


e. g., 
Phala-fruit - Tapalu ‘ripen’ palam 
Mayura-peacock - Ta. mannai, mayil 

. Bala-strength - Ta. val, ‘strong, skilful’ 


~ Some of the Sanskrit words have passed in to the different 
North Indian languages and some of us do come across them in 
day to day conversation. In the modern day contacts, I have 
found the word Kuttu is used in Hindi conveying the same 


meaning as in Tamil and also the Tamil word Mama (maternal 
uncle) in Hindi, Gujarati and Bengali. 


The Aryans as they arrived in India were pastoral people 
and as they settled down to agricultural activities, they picked 
up the local terms used in relation to agricultural activities. ‘A 
number of key words relating to agricultural activities in the 
Vedic literature appear to be of non Aryan origin, largely 
Dravidian and some Munda. "* Colin P. Masica while discussing 
Aryan and non-Aryan elements in North Indian agriculture? has 
given a number of Hindi words indicating their origin. To cite 
a few of them: deo Es ac 


^ 
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Hindi 


Narangi probably from Dravidian Narram (Narttankai) 
(fragrant + Kay-unripe fruit) 

Nariyal from Drav - nari-fiber (Nar) + keli (cocoanut 
palm?) 


Tuwar—skt-tubari—probably from  Drav-Tamil-Tuvarai; 
etc, Listing the words in Sanskrit of Dravidian origin is a very 
interesting exercise. Modern day study can also produce a 
long list of words. Culture finds expression in literature, How 
far did Dravidian ideas influence the literature of the North. 


Literature 


Much has been said of the Sanskritization of the South. As 
a reaction to this, some Tamil scholars have taken the view that 
Tamil language has nothing to do with Sanskrit. But if one 
seeks to study the Indian literature as a whole, without leaning 
to the either extreme, it is possible to find the links and also the 
areas where the influence is manifestly mutual. 


Study of literary works is no easy task and I quote from an 
unpublished work by a Nehru Fellow Scholar K.S.Srinivasan on 
“Literary trends across the Vindhyas". 


Classifying literature as hymnal, heroic, and erotic, the 
author puts forth the following view. The Vedic hymns. are 
concerned with the relation between Man and Nature,—the Sun, 
the Moon, Dawn and Night. In the philosophical output of 
the centuries that followed, the major concern of the Sanskritic 
mind is with life on earth and in the world beyond. In contrast, 
his counterpart in the Southern peninsula was actively engaged 
in two pursuits : love and war. The theme of Sangam literature 
is human relations, which can be viewed as (a) between man 


and woman and (b) between man and man. 

In the love poems no names are mentioned, we only hear - 
of he, she, and friend who are main: characters in the cameo 
of romantic life in the pastoral regions of ancient Tamil 


country. The friend, i.e. Sakhi (Lady compani on) is the - 


person to whom the girl in love expresses her feelings for her | 


beloved. In romantic life, Sakhi becomes valuable, not merely — 
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to avoid unpleasant strangers but to convey a hint or two when 
the right man shows up. Sometimes the man seeks to give Vent 
to his love, addressing insentient objects like a bird, or tree or 
bee. It seems to represent a stage in civilization when man 
lived in communion with Nature; bird and beast, plants and 
frees, rivers and hills were part of life. 


Next isthe generation of aesthetic delight when gossip is 
raging in town about the clandestine love (aiar) and also when 
the hero acts as a play-boy. Similar features are found in the 
Prakrit poetry of the Second century A. D., compiled in Halas 
‘Gathasaptasati’-a collection of 700 verses on the love theme. 
Some say that the compilation was done overa period of three 
Centuries, second to fifth but significantly Hala Satavahana was 
a King. whose capital was on the banks of the Godavari-the 
South of the Vindhyas. He encouraged prakrit in protest 
against Sanskrit which was beginning to spread Soutbwards. 
(His was the earliest known protest). 


Early Tamil poetry is full of instances in which the hero 
addresses the bee; lamenting about his love pangs. We finda 
parallel in Kalidasa’s ‘Sakun alam’ when Dushyanta who is in 
love with Sakuntala, addresses the bee who, he feels, is able to 
be nearer the beloved by hovering around her, then himself. 


treatment of love affairs of Country folk’’ remarks A. L. Basham 


Daily Life 


Regarding the life Style of the people there is not much 
information. Wearing flowers in the hair is a Dravidian habit; 
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it can be traced back to the primitive era of belief in Ananku? 
(dreaded sprit) which found its seat in women's hair. Flowers 
were meant 10 pacify the Ananku initially. Today we find the 
North Indians adopting this habit of wearing flowers, especially 
at the time of marriages. The magical belief is gone but the 
custom remains. The habit of chewing pan also seems to have 
come from the Southern region. To quote Basham again, 
“Another valued palm was the areca, whose hard slightly 
narcotic nut, broken up, mixed with lime and other ingredients 
and wrapped in the leaf of the betel vine, formed the tambula 
or chewing quid, which was introduced into Northern India 
from the South early in the Christian era, and has ever since 
been a most popular source of post- prandial solace to the 
Indian”. 


Religion 

Hinduism is evolved over centuries; as Dr. Radhakrishnan 
says in his ‘Hindu view of life’. **There has been no such thing 
as a uniform, unalterable Hinduism, whether in point of belief 
or practice. Hinduism is a movement not a position; a process, 
not a result; a growing tradition, not a fixed revelation.” What 
was the contribution of the Dravidian to Hinduism? No evalua- 
tion seems to have been made, though according to Dr. R.C. 
Majumdar and Suniti Kumar Chatterji it could be ‘‘as much 
as 12 annas (75 paise)in the rupee.” 1° The present day Hinduism 
must be the result of the fusion of the two groups, it is so wel] 
fused that it may be idle to talk separately of the Dravidian or 
Aryan elements. Professor Nilakanta Sastri observes “scholars 
have stressed with much appropriateness the fact that in modern 
Hinduism only the social elements of Vedic rites have survived - 
like the common people participating in some aspects of reli- — 
Bious ceremonials, even sacrifices not excepted marriage ceremo- 
nies and so on; even here there has beep much syncretism with 
folk customs like the tying of the thali in marriage which find 
no sanction in any old manuals of the ceremonials like the 
Grhya sutras. The point to be noted is that though society was 
or atleast aimed at its essential.” + 

It is clear that when the vedic Gods receded into the back- 
ground a new line of Gods emerged as a result of the association 
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with the Dravidian group. Siva, Skanda (identified with 
Murugan) and Ganesa, as conceived and worshipped today 
manifest Dravidian influence. Correspondingly, the decadence 
of Indra is evidence in reverse. 


Krishna in his pastoral and erotic aspect is evidently of 
different origin from Krishna, the hero of the Mahabharata war. 
The name means ‘black’ and the god is usually depicted as of 
that colour. Perhaps the oldest clear reference to the pastoral 
Krishna is in the early Tamil anthologies where the black one 
(mayon) plays the flute. The Abhiras, the wandering shepherds, 
were evidently responsible for the propagation of the cult of 
Krishna in his pastoral aspect in the North.!? The North west 
of Deccan, on the ruins of the Satavahanas was their abode, at 
one time. 


What the Aryans gave as Vedas, Upanishads etc as ‘part of 
religion’ to the Dravidians was embellished with pastoral 
Tomanticism and the Bhakti cult by the latter and endowed as 
national heritage. A.L.Basham says!? that the final form of 
Hinduism was largely the result of influence from the Dravidian 
South. He further adds that in the South, on the basis of 
indigenous cults fertilized by Aryan influence, theistic schools 
had arisen characterized by intense ecstatic, piety. 


It was this devotional Hinduism, propagated by many 
wandering preachers and hymnologists in the medieval period, 
which had the greatest effect on Hinduism as it exists today. 
The Bhakti cult, as mentioned earlier, originated from South 
and spread to the North. And it has its roots in the Firukkovai- 
yar of Manickavachagar, which, in turn, draws on Aham litera- 
ture. Dr S. K. Aiyangar says “Bhakti that transformed 
Brahmanism into Hinduism may be regarded as an important 
contribution of South India to Indian culture. ' 14 
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Cultural Contacts between 
Tamil nadu and Sri Lanka 


K. D. THIRUNAVUKKARASU 


India and Sri Lanka are geographically and historically 
related with each other. Some of the geologists have established 
that these two countries were parts of a same land-mass in the 
pre-deluvian period. Traditional Scholars bclieve that they were 
part and parcel ofthe same continent which have submerged 
into the sea during the early days ofthe pre-historic period. 
That continent is known to the Western Scholars as ‘Lost 
Lemuria’ and as Kumarikkantam to the Tamil people. 


, Historical Background 


In the historic period, at least from the days of Emperor 

- Asoka (3rd century B. C.) these two countries were well known 

astwo different lands. South India and Sri Lanka have close 
cultural and commercial contacts with each other. 


.. Izham of the Tamils 


South India, especially Tamilnadu had an awareness about 
Sri Lanka in the pre-historic period itself. It was known to 
the ancient Tamils aslzham (llam). The term ‘Izham’ is 
interpreted in different ways. Some scholars tell that this term 
gmplies the meaning asthe ‘land of Gold’ and some others 
interpret as ‘the land of sumptuous toddy'.? 


Modern anthropoligists derive the term ‘Izham’ from the 
the ethnographical name ‘Izhavas’, which denotes the aboriginal 
tribes of Sri Lanka, They are considered as an off-shoot of 
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of the renowned Naga tribes of ‘ancient India. Hence, they call 
Sri Lanka, as the ‘land of the Izhavas’ from which the Tamil 
term Izham might have derived.’ 


In the Pre-Mauryan period, it was known as Lanka i. e. 


the island to the Sanskrit poets. Later on, gradually the name 
‘Simhala-Dwipa’ came into vogue. 


Inscriptions and Literature 


In the Brahmi inscriptions of Tamilnadu (C. 3-2 Centuries 
B. C.) there are specific references to the traders and citizens of 
‘Izham’. In the same way, we find references to the traders, 
chiefs and rulers of Tamilnadu in the Brahmi inscriptions of Sri 
Lanka. 


During the Sangam Age (0. 300-B. C. - A. D. 300) there 
was an eminent poet in Madurai, who had come over from Sri 
Lanka. He is known as Izhathu Buthan Devanar.' Five poems 
of this poet are included in the Sangam anthologies like 
Akananuru, Kuruntokai and Narrinai.6 These poems bear ample 
testimony to the flourishing conditions of the Academy of Tamil 
at Madurai, where ihe people of other countries thronged 
together to quench their thirst for knowledge. 


Popular Tamil Ruler in Sri Lanka 


Mahavamsa, the chronicle of Ceylon, praises the benign 
rule of Elara (the Elala Singha of Tamil legends), the chief of 
the maritime trade of Tamilagam. He established his rule at 
Anuradhapura in the Northern parts of Ceylon (B C.205-161). 
He had been immortalised as a great warrior, a just ruler and a 
patron of arts, His merciless action of killing his own son-the 
only son-under the wheels of his chariot to establish his imparti- 
ality to the bereaved cow which had lost its calf." 


Jn Tamil country, the same story is told about Manunitic 
Chola who killed his son, under the wheels of his chariot to do 
justice to the cow, which has lost its calf under the wheels of the 
chariot of the prince by his rash driving.® This episode has become 
one of the popular themes for the poets to compose 
poems and ballads. Saint Sekkilar (12th Century A. D.) glorifies 
this Manu asa great devotee of Siva in his epic Tiruttondar 


puranam.9 
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Karikala and Sri Lanka 


In Pujavali, one of the Czylonese Chronicies, the invasion 
of Sri Lanka by Karikala, the Great (First Century A. D) has 
been described in detail. it narrates that Karikala brought 12000 
captives to Tamilnadu after his victorious expedition and forced 
these captives to work in the construction of banks to the river 
Kaviri!? which has been hailed as one of the greatest achieve- 
ments of Karikala in the Mediaeval Tar:il Literature. ! t 


The Chornicle claims that this drastic action of the Chola 
King has been avenged by Gajabahu I, of Sri Lanka, ina few 
decades, It appears that he mercilessly massacred many 
number of the Tamils during his invasion of the Chola 
country. 


Senguttuvan and Gajabahu f 


Another interesting episode in the aacient history of Tami- 
agam is recorded by E/ango Adigal, in his epic Silappatikaram. 
Gajabahu, the sinhalese ruler had participated in the consecra- 
tion ceremony of Pattini Devi (Kannaki) in the temple erected 
by Senguttuvan, the Chera monarch. The poet refers to him as 
Kadal Cuzh Lankai Kayavagu Ventan (i.e Kayavagu (Gajabahu) 
the ruler of Lanka surrounded by the seas on all sides).1? This 
king has been identified with Gamani Abhaya, who hada pet- 
name *Gajabahu* according to the histoians of Sri Lanka. Some 
of the chronicles of Ceylon blame him as one who have intro- 


, duced the ‘Pattini Cult - a heretic form of worship into the 
Buddhist country. l 


Manimekalai's visit to Sri Lanka 


From the epic Manimekalai, it appears, Manimekalai the 
heroine of the epic, a Buddhist Nun of Tamilnadu in the third 


century of the Christian Era, visited some of the sacred places 
of Buddha in Ceylon.!3 


Pallayas and Sri Lanka 


From the beginning of the sixth century A. D. we are able 
to get detailed information about the contacts between these two 
countries, The history of Sri Lanka from the sixth century 
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onwards appears as a narrative of the struggle between the Kings 
of Tamilnadu and Ceylon.!* 


At the time of Narasimha Varman I (A. D. 630-660) the 
illustrious ruler of the Pallava dynasty, Manavarman, the fugitive 
prince of Sri Lanka, who lost his throne in a. civil war, sought 
asylum in the court of the Pallavas. He participated in the 
victorious campaign of Narasimha's army against the Chalukyas 
of Vatapi. 


The Pallava king sent some contingents of his army with Man- 
avarman to Ceylon. The army defeated his enemies and crowned 
Manavarma as the king of Northern Sri Lanka at Anuradhapura- 
Bat in a few years, once again Manavarman came to Kanchi as 
a refugee. This time Narasimha Varman sent a large army and 
a well-trained navy. The forces of the Pallavas destroyed the 
strong-holds of the Sinhalese, recaptured the domain of Mana- 
varman and installed him on the throne of Northern 
Sri Lanka.+§ 


Chola princess-the queen of Sri Lanka 

In the eighth century, tie ruler of Nagadwipa (the Modern 
Jaffna) married Marutappuravinga valli, the Chola princess of 
Tamilnadu.!8 There are a number of legends in vogue about this 
princess among the Tamils of Ceylon. 


In this context, it is appropriate to mention about Damila 
Devis [Dcvis (Queens) of Tamil origin] of the Sinhalese kings. 
We find in Mahavamsa and other chronicles that 32 queens of 
Sri Lanka are mentioned as *Damila Devis'. But there is no 
veference to their proper names aad lineage. There is not even 
a single reference to these princesses of TamilNadu who were 
given in marriage to the Ceylonese kings, either in the Tamil 
literature or in the inserptions of South India. 


St.Manikkavasagar and the dumb Princess of ceylon 

In the earlier decades of the 9th Century, Saint Manikka- 
vasagar, the greatest Mystic Poet among the Saiva Saints of 
Tamil Nadu cured the chronic disease of the dumb princess of. 
Sri Lanka, and made her speak by his divine powers. This 
enchanting miracle have attracted the father of the princess, who - 
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was a ruler of the midland of Sri Lanka. So, he embraced 
Saivism and gave unstinching encouragement to propagate 
Saivism in the heart of a Buddhist country. This important 
event is recorded in the Buddhist Chronicle Nikaya Samgrava.!* 
as well as in the puranas of Tamilnadu. 


Sri Lanka under the imperial Cholas 


The great builders of the Chola empire in Tamilnadu have 
invaded, ransacked, conquered and established their supremacy 
in Sri Lanka. The conquered rezions?were brought under the 
direct control of their deputies. Thus, the Chola monarchs 
expanded their empire in the Southern direction. 


From the accession of Rajaraja, the Great (A.D.985-1016) 
to the rule of Kulottunga I (A.D.1070) two-third of the regions 
of Sri Lanka were under the sway of the Chola empire. — lt was 
called ‘Mummudi Chola Mandala’ after one of the titles of 
Rajaraja. 1! The emperor established some garrisons and conton- 
ments there. The conquered territories were entrusted with the 
chiefs of the armies, either they were the members of the royal 
family, the trustworthy chieftains or the devoted commanders of 

‘the army. The Chola army destroyed Anuradhapura, the ancient 

` capital of Sri Lanka during the expeditions of Rajaraja. When 
they began to reorganise the administration of the conquered 
country, the viceroys of the Chola emperor founded a new 
capital at Polonnaruva (formerly Pulasthiyapuri) in the centre 
of Sri Lanka and called it as ‘Jananatha Mangalam.'!? Rajaraja 
was called by the name as Jananatha, i.e. the Lord of the 
common people, as a token of his love and affection for the 
common people of the Chola empire. So, the new capital was 
named after one of his titles, which was very popular. 


In the vicinities of Mathotta, which was also known as 
Rajarajapura, one Tazhikumaran of Chola kingdom (most 
probably he might have been a chief of the Chola army) erected 
a temple for Siva and consecrated it with the name ‘ ‘Rajaraja 
Eswaram?’. Besides this temple, the construction of a new temple 
in Polonnaruva was begun in the regin of Rajaraja and it was 
consecrated during the rule of Rajendra the great, The temple 
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was called Vanavan Madevi Easwaram. Vanavan Madevi was one 
of the queens of Rajaraj: and the mother of Rajendra Chola.? 
Hence, this name reveals the filial love of Rajendra to his 
mother. 


In some of the inscriptions at the Peruvudaiyar temple at 
Thanjavur, we find revenues from a large number of villages in 
Sri Lanka were donated to meet the expenses of particular pujas 
and festivals performed on some auspicious occasions and days 
in this temple.?! 


During the Chola rule, a number of administrative measures 
that were common in Tamil Nadu had been introduced into the 
territories of Sri Lanka. The constructive works undertaken 
by the Cholas in Ceylon to promote the welfare of the people 
and the innovations introduced in the field of administration 
have earned a name and fame to the Chola hegemony. The 


customs, beliefs and practices of the Tamils became the fashion ` 


of the day in Sri Lanka. 


There are a number of references to the settlements and 
colonies of the Tamils during this period. Some groups of 
agriculturists (vellalas), artisans (Kammalars, etc.) and traders 
(vanigars) migrated into the new territories of the Chola 
empire. ? 

After the decline of the Chola rule in Sri Lanka, most of the 
chiefs, warriors and citizens of the Tamil descent continued to 
stay in Ceylon. In due course, they formed the mercenary army 
of the Sinhalese rulers. Some of them became very popular by. 
rendering relentless service as advisers and ministers to the 
royal families of some of the Vanni Chiefs of the Chola army rose 
to great eminence by their dint of service and sacrifice, received 
sumptuous land grants for their service. In a short period, 
they established their power in the central and eastern Ceylon as 
the Feudal lords. The territories ruled by the Vannis were 
called as the ‘Land of Vanni.’™® In this line of feudal lords, a 
dynamic national hero emerged inthe political arena of Sri 
Lanka. He is known as Pandara Vanni, who fought against the 
Portuguese and Dutch domination in the 18th Century and laid 


his life in his attempt to liberate his n.otherland from the foreign - 
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Yoke. Recently he has been 2cclaimed as the first great national 
hero by the Tami! and Sinhalese people of Ceylon. A bronze 
statue has been erected at Vavuniya to perpetuate his memory. 


The Pandyas and the Sri Lanka Kings 


Very often the sinhalese rulers helped the unlawful heirs 
for the Pandyan throne in order to keep them away from their 
interference in the internal political strifes of Sri Lanka. 


Jatavarman Sundara Pandya (1253-68) one of the great 
South Indian conquerors, extended his rule over Northern 
Ceylon. — Ariyacchakravartti Matitunkan, one of the ablest 
commanders .of this Pandya king, undertook a victorious 
expedition against Bhuvenebahu I, the ruler of central Ceylon, 
defeated him in a pitched battle and returned with great booty. 
He brought the holy Tooth-relic of Buddha’ from Ceylon as a 
token of victory over the Sinhalese. 


The Rise of Jaffna Kingdom 


Aryacchakravartti seems to have founded a new Tamil king- 
dom in the Northern part of Ceylon, which is known as 
Yalppanam (Jaffna). In a few decades, this kingdom rose to 
great eminence as a powerful force in the political arena of Sri 
Lanka. The rulers 3f this kingdom were called as Aryacchakra- 
varitis. This title appears to be a family name to perpetuate the 
memory of their progenitor of this royal dynasty. Their capital 


pa as Singapura, vizthe mcdern Nallur in the heart of 
Jaffna. . 


: The rulers of this dynasty established an indigenous Tamil 
kingdom in Sri Lanka.They freely used the titles Pararajasekhara 
and Jagarajasekhara to indicate their line’ of succession to the 
throne. These Aryachakravarttis were great philanthrophists who 
patronised the poets and artists. Some of the eminent poets of 
Tamilnadu, like Pukalenti visited the court of these kings and 
Ieturned with a number of gifts. By their munificence and 
liberal patronage, Saivism and some significant aspects of Tamil 
culture began to flourish. : 


_ King Pararajasekhara, the son of king Kanagasurya was 
himself a great poet. He has composed several works in Tamil. - 
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There are only two works of this king are available now. One is 
about astrology and the other one is on Siddha Medical system. 


He established an academy of Tamil at his capital to 
promote Tamil language, literature and culture. His munificence 
knew no bounds. Pararujasekhara 2 band of scholars to 
Tamil Nadu to collect and make copies of valuable texts in 
Tamil language. After three years stay at Tamilagam, they 
brought several boat - loads of palm leave manuscripts to 51028] 
Nagar. Then the scholars were engaged in classifying, codifying 
and editing those manuscripts. After the completion of this 
laborious task,the works of the native scholars have been collec- 
ted at the behes! of the king. 


With great festivity, the king established a Saraswathi 
Pandaram (Library) in his capital. Then the city became a 
fascinating centre for higher learning and research in Tamilology. 
This cultural background and the royal patronage gave an 
impetus to the people of Jaffna to porduce innumerable 
scholars in Tamil in the past few centuries. 


Aryachakravarttis were ardent devotees of Siva. They 
claimed Ramanatha, the deity atthe Rameswaram temple in 
Tamilnadu as their family deity (Kula Deiva). In their coins, 
they imprinted Nandhi, the sacred recumbent bull in one side 
and the symbol of Setu (the embankment constructed by Sri 
Rama to cross the sea) on the other side. The roval seal 
contained these two emblems. The word Sefu was used as a 
benedictory expression in their inscriptions in the place of 
‘Swasti Sri’ (Hail prosperity). They erected a number of temples 
for Muruga and Siva in their country. Ancient temple at 
Tirukkonomalai and the Tiruketiccuram temple at Mannar were 
renovated by these kings. Besides these, they reconstructed some 
parts of the Lord Ramanatha temple at Rameswaram. They: 
provided new Mandapas (Halls) with gigantic pillars and. built 
tiny shrines for the minor deities in. this great temple. - They 
profusely donated valuable jewels and other things to improve 
the status of the temple. 


~ An inscription dated A D. 1414 of one Pararajasekhara jn 
the mancha temple, gives a detailed account of the renova- 
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tion of the temple and the grants made for the maintenance of 
the temple. 


In the beginning of the 14th Century, the kings of Jaffna 
had maintained a large fleet. A hundred ships of 
Aryachakravarttis on the Coromandel coast were noticed by the 
foreign visitors like Ibin Batuta. They were used for transporting 
merchandise to the foreign countries. The kings of Jaffna were 
able to dominate the Indo-Ceylon straits and control the pearl 
fisheries on the Ceylonese side of the Gulf of Mannar. 


But the kingdom of Jaffna was rooted out by the Portugese 
in the 17th Century. This Tamil kingdom of Sri Lanka could 
not withstand the mighty force of the Western world. 


After the invasion and attacks of the Europeans, this 
kingdom lost its significance and began to be shrouded in 
mystery. 


The rise and fall of kandy 


In the Central highlands of Sri Lanka, a kingdom came into 
prominence in the 17th century, after the invasion of Virupaksha 
II, the emperor of Vijayanagar of South India. This is known 


as the kingdom of Kandy.  Kandy was the capital of this 
Sinhalese kingdom. 


The rulers of Kandy had matrimonial alliances with the 
Nayaks of Madurai. A Sinhalese poem Mandarampura puvata of 
18th century states that the king Narendrasimha (A.D.1707-1739) 
sought the hand of a Princess from Madurai in order to quell 
the power of his rebellious nobles who were coveting the throne 
and also to produce a pure royal line unmixed with the nobility. 
Therefore, he ignored the royal maidens of Ceylon who were of 
‘mixed descent’and invited the daughter of the king of Madurai. 

. Another interesting event can be noticed in the life of the 
king Narendrasimha, the last Sinhalese ruler of kandy. He had 
‘no Issues. The result was, the brother of his queen, who was 8 
native of Tamil Nadu had been summoned to kandy. The throne 
of kandy was offered to him. He ascended the throne at Kandy 
in 1739 as Sri Vijayo Rajasimha and founded the Nayakkar 
dynasty in Sri Lanka. From reliable sources, his successor 
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Kirti Sri Rajasimha (1147-1781) married four princesses from 
Madurai; two of them were descendants of Vijaya Raghava 
Nayak (1633-1673) of Thanjavur and the other two were the 
king’s own nieces. t 


The influx of royal relatives due to the chaotic conditions 
that prevailed in Madurai, resulted in the culture of Tamil Nadu 
prevading every aspect of Kandyan court life. Court ceremonial 
was elaborated on the pattern that prevailed in South India. 
Contact with Tamil culture resulted in interesting developments 
in Sinhalese dance and music. There are references to Devadasis 
(Dancing girls) being brought from Thanjavur and Madurai to 
adorn the court of Kandy. Thus a close and continued contact 
was maintained with Tamilnadu through the ages. 


The cultural impact of Madurai is seen in the art and 
architecture of the 18th Century as well. Over and above all 
this, the influence of Hinduism which had always been 
strong became dominant not only in court circles but at every 
level of the society. So much so that popular Buddhism became 
saturated with Hindu beliefs and practices. It could be said 
that the process of Tamilisation of the Sinbalese court which was 
accelerated by the Chola occupation reached a climax in the 18th 
century when a Nayak dynasty held sway."30 


Singificant aspects of Tamil culture 


Now, let us turn to tne cultural aspects tbat have an ever- 
lasting influence on the civilisation and culture of Sri Lanka 
through the Ages. 

Vijaya, the earliest legendary king of Sri Lanka married a 
Pandya princess. According to Mahavamsa, he brougbt in- 
numerable families of artisans and artists to Ceylon with his 
bride in order to transform Sri Lanka into a civilized country. 
Society 


In the historic period, several people of India like the 
Kalingas (Orissa), the Andhras, the Tamils and the Malayalis of 
Kerala migrated into Ceylon, One ofthe immediate result of 
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Malik Kafur’s invasion of Pandyanadu was the influx of the 
agricultural caste of Tirunelveli district of Tamiloadu with their 
artisans, serfs and bonded labourers into Sri Lanka. Most of 
the Vellalas of Jaffna, Claim that they were the descendants of 
the agriculturists of Tamilnadu who have migrated from the 
Pandyan Country. During the British rule, a large number of 
Tamils went to Ceylon as Coolies (Labourers) to find their liveli- 
hood in the plantations of Ceylon. 


In the present population of Sri Lanka. the Tamils of Sri 
Lanka are about 1595 and the Tamils ofthe Indian origin (i.e.) 
the workers in the plantations are 10% of the entire population 
ofSri Lanka. But they are living en block in the Jaffna 
CYalppanam) Northern districts, Batticola (Mattakkalappu) and 
the central highlands. A considerable number of Tamil people 
live in Colombo and Vavuniya. The economists who have made 
field studies in Sri Lanka call the Tamils of Sri Lanka as the 
arteries of the economy and the feeders of the cultural life of 
the country. 


The customs and practices of the various communities of 
Tamil Nadu have found a congenial atmosphere in the virgin 
soil of Sri Lanka. Brahmin priests migrated from Rameswaram 
and other parts of Tamilnadu. They never gained supremacy 
there even though they were considered as the guardians of 
Hindu religion and culture. 


Vellalas, the dominant agricultural of Tirunelveli and Kanya 
Kumari districts of Tamilnadu dominate the cultural life of the 
country for the past one thousand years. Even to-day, they eujoy 
the supreme status as great intellectuals and elite of Ceylon. 


Apart from these, two predominant communities in the 
society of Ceylon, there are a number of other communities of 
Tamilnadu. The descendants of Mukkuvars (the fishermen) of 
Kanyakumari district are large in number. One of the powerful 
commander-in-chief and Minister of Vikramabahu II (14th 
centucy) was known as Alakar konar. He was a Tamilian by - 
birth and belonged to the Konar (Yadhava) community of Tamil 
Nadu. His native place Kanchipuram. He served as an 
important official in the Court of the ^ Sinhalse king 


Vikramabahu IIl. , Heled a victorous army against Arya- t 
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Chakravarttis of Jaffna and defeated the Tami! King.?! Thus, 
there are some blood-stained pages in the annals of Ceylon, in 
which we find that some migrated Tamils fought against the in- 
digenous Tamil rulers of Yalppanam to win laurels for the 
Sinhalese. 


Trade guilds of Tamilnadu 


In the heart of Sri Lanka, there are some fragments of 
epigraphy that throw some light ^n the activities of Trade guilds 
of Tamil Nadu. They were Nanadesi Ticaiyayirathu Ainurruvar 
and Valanjiyar. They were the members ofa trade guild “The 
five hundred representatives of different countries who had 
commercial relations with all the corners of the World". The 
inscription reveals that this trade guild was in a flourishing 
condition from the age 08 the Imperial Choias to the end of the 
15th century. There was another guild of traders, known as 
Valanjiyars which has made some donations to the temple of 
Siva at Padavyya.?? 


Buddhist monks of Tamilnadu 


During the first Millennium A.D, Kanchipuram was a great 
centre of Theravada (Hinayana) Buddhism. From Kanchi, the 
great exponents of Buddhist philosophy and theology visited 
Sri Lanka at the request of Sinhalese kings. Bands of young 
Buddhist monks came to Tamilnadu, stayed and studied in the 
viharas and chadigas at Kanchi- 


World-reknowned Buddhist scholars and monks like 
Sangamitra Thero of Mahasena's period, Buddhadatta Maha — 
Thero, Dhamma kirti, Anirutta Thero and others were the gurus of 
the Sinhalese kings. But they were the Tamil people by birth 
and hailed from the Pallava, Pandya and Chola kingdoms. of 
Tamilnadu. They played an. important role in establishing 
Buddhist Mutts. They composed original works in Pali and 
Sinhalese, wrote commentaries, translated Pali canons into 


Sinhalese and interpreted several Buddhist sacred works. Some 


of them went as ambassadors of peace and messengers of the — — 
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Humane religion of Lord Buddha to China, Korea and Japan, 
One of them Bodhidharma expounded the Japanese school of 
Zen (Thiyana) Buddhism But he was originally a citizen of 
Kanchipuram.? * 


Religion 

Besides Hinayana Buddhism, Saivism and Vaishnavism have 
spread from Tamilagam. Saivism is the most dominant religion 
among the Hindus of Sri Lanka. Some of the deities of Saivism 
like Vinayaka and Muruka have found a place in the niches of 
the Buddhist Viharas. Vishnu has been identified as a great 
devotee of Buddha. So, the idols of Vishnu are worshipped in 
the Buddhist temples. 


In India, Buddha has been treated as one of the incarna- 
tions (Avataras) of Sri Vishnu. In Bhagavata Purana, we find 
this legend which reveals the cultural synthesis brought during 
the Middle Ages. If we make a comparative study of these 
legends of Vishnu and Buddha, it may throw some new light on 
the religious developments of these two countries. 


Muruka worship is the most popular cult in Sri Lanka. 
Spear is the symbol of Murukan in almost all . the temples of 
Muruka in Ceylon. In the Sangam age, ancieat Tamil people 
worshipped Lord Muruka in this form. This form of worship 
is followed in its pristine purity even in our Modern times in 
Sri Lanka. The great Muruka temple at Katirgama has become 
an international pilgirim centre of Sri Lanka. Lord Muruka 
(Teyyo Muruk) of Katirgrama is a national deity, worshipped 
by botb the Sinhalese and Tamilians. 


The introduction of Pattini cult (the worship of Kannaki, 

‘ the venerable lady of Chastity) into Sri Lanka by . Gamani 

Abhaya (Gajababhu I) became very popular. The pattini cult 

found a receptive soil in Ceylon, where many Pattini legends 

have evolved and gained currency. Sinhalese worship this deity 
as Pattini Teyyo (Pattini Deivam We : 


A number of separate shrines Were dedicated to the Pattini 
in many Buddhist temples, One of the shrines in Kandy 18 
dedicated to the Goddess Pattini and she has an, important place - 
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in the grand annual festival; In Mattakkalappu (Batticola), 
where the Tamil people live in large numbers, the Goddess of 
Chastity is worshipped under the more familiar Tamil name, i.e 
Kannaki Amman. The great temple of Kannaki at Kalmunai in 
Mattakkalappu deserves special mention here. ‘Fire walking" is 
one of the important rituals of the Pattini festival in Sri Lanka. 

It is interesting to note that the Goddess Pattini is the only, 
female deity in the Pantheon of divine beings worshipped by the 
Sinhalese. 


Art and Architecture 


The art and architecture of South India and Ceylon are the 
two streams of the great perennial river called Indian Culture. 
The monuments of Sri Lanka reveal that they belong either to 
the Buddhist or Hindu religion. The fusion, assimilation and 
blending of the art-motifs of the Sathavahanas (Amaravati Art), 
Pallavas, Cholas and Pandyas can be noticed in the Ceylonese 
art and architecture. 


The close connection that had existed between the Pallavas 
and the kings of Anuradhapura induced the Sinhalese to adopt 
the technique of Pallava art. The Nalanda Gadige, a 
Mahayanist monument, which was the earliest monument of Sri 
Lanka was modelled on Pallava architectural forms. The figure 
of a man and a horse, which has been recently identified as 
Aiyanar and the bas-relief representing Siva and Uma at 
Isurumuniya Vikhara bear so close a resemblance to the sculp- 
tures at Mamallapuram> The Elephant carved on either side of 
the rock, near the Pond at Isurumuniya aud the lotus pond 
ighbourhood remind the 


naturalism and plasticity of the Pallava art-traditions found at 
id 


. Mamallapuram-5* 


The influence of Dravidian art on the architecture of the 
Polonnaruwa period was immense. This was probably due to 
the employment ofthe;artisans of "Tamil Country for the 
construotion of architectural monuments at Sri Lanka. The 
Ti huparama Dagoba, one ofthe major architectural monuments 
of Polonnaruwa period bear traces ofDravidian influence. The 
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“design and superstructure especially the sigaria resemble Pallava 
and Chola architectura! patterns. 


The Buddhist temples at Gadatadeniya and Lankatilaka 

which were constructed under the supervision and | guidance. of 

„two Tamil master-crafismea may represent a harmonious 
blending of Sinhalese and Dravidian architectural forms, 26 


Besides these Buddhist Monuments, the Siva temples at 
Jaffna, Polonnaruwa and other places reveal the influence of 
Chola architectural patterns in some form or the other. 


' icons 


The icons or the bronzes of Siva Nataraja, discovered at 
Polonnaruwa have attracted the attention of the conoisseurs of 
art. Aesthetically, it is a perfect example of gracefui modelling 
balance and movement. It js a symbolic representation of Siva 
as the Creator, Protetor and Destroyer of the Universe. - One 

can easily notice the classical excellence attained in the work- 
»mmanship of the artisans. who have made this Bronze in Sri 
"Lauka. 


Anothcr group of fascinating bronzes of Polonnaruwa period 
is the representation of Saiva Saints in the forms of bronzes. In 
the age of the Imperial Cholas, the icons of Saiva Nayanmars 
were consecrated in the temples of TamilNadu for worship. In 

“course of time, a number of bronzes of these saints were made 
. for this purpose. In the Polannaruwa bronzes, we find the icons 
of St. Tirugnanasambandar, St. Appar, St. Sundarar -and St. 


_Manikkavasagar which express the devotion and religious 
_ sentiments of the saints. 


The Bronze that depicts St. Sundarar has been acclaimed as 
one of the finest examples of Polonnaruwa bronzes. The artist 
has rendered with remarkable success the attitude and facial 
expression of religious ecstary powerful enough to tear away 4 
bridegroom from the side of his bride. The image has strong 
claims to be considered as finest, or at least to be placed second 
only to the Natarja (of Polonnaruwa Bronzes) is one of the 
tribute paid by the art-lovers of the World.* ` Pi 
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A number of bronze images of Pattini Devi have been found 
in the excavations undertaken in'Sri Lanka. In the British 
Museum, there is a bronze of a goddess which has been identi- 
fied by Dr.Ananda K.Coomaraswamy as the icon of Pattini 
Devi. 38 


This image of Kannaki is close te the traditional form of the 
bronzes of goddesses in TamilNadu, its marked contrast of the 
slender waist against the heavy breasts and hips, beautifully 
ornamented head-dress, the charming smile and graceful look 
givea panoramic view of the ideal of Tamilian womanhood. 
This Pattini icon expresses the chastity and virtue of the house- 
wife and mother. "There are a number of similarities in features 
of Royal ladies depicted in the paintings of the great temple at 
Thanjavur and the image of Pattini Devi.9? 


Dance, Drama and Music 


Sinhalese dance, drama and music owe their development 
to a certain extent, to the inspiration derived from the influence 
ofthe Fine Arts of Tamilnadu. Bharata Natya poses are 
depicted in the wood carvings of the temple gateways of the 
Sinhalese. The Karanas and Mudras as found in the sculptures 
at the sanctum sactorum in the Peruvudaiyar temple, can be 
noticed in the stone friezes at Yapahuwa and Gadaladeniya 
temples in Ceylon. Kandy dance is an adaptation of Bharata 


Natya. 


The earliest Nadagams in Sinhalese were modelled on the 
Terukkuttu, the Tamil proto-types. They are essentially lyrical 
plays consisting of verses and songs. They are composed in 
the traditional metres of Tamil languages with some new 
additions like Kirtanais. . 

Carnatic music appears to have hada great impact on the 
Sinhalese music. During the age of the  Kandyan kings, 
‘musicians and musicologists of Tamilnadu were patronised by 


the kings of Ceylon. The devotional. music of the Tamils 
> H H 
‘brought some interesting developments in the Sinhalese music. 


H—37 
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‘Literature 


Various forms of Tamil literature, especially the forms of 

: Prabandhas had a wider attraction among the Tamil poets of 

Ceylon. Ulas, Tutus, Malais, Kovais, Pillaittamils etc. have 

attained a high-watermark in the kingdom of Jaffna. Devotional 
songs were composed with great vigour and melody. 


The Tutu form of Tamil literature had an everlasting in. 
‘fluence among the Sinhalese. Kirachandesa (Kilividututu) 
_Kokilachandesa (Kuyilvidututu) which are the two important 
literary works in Sinhalese language. The authors of these 
works have followed closely the literary traditions of Tutu (The 
Messenger) form of literature in Tamil. 


I hope that the glimpses of Tamil culture which we have 
noticed so far, will enable us to understand and appreciate the 
impact and the influence of TamilNadu in the Cultural develop- 
ment of Sri Lanka through the Ages. We can conclude with the 
observations of G.C.Mendis, one of the eminent historians of 
‘Sri Lanka. He remarks “There is sufficient evidence to prove 
‘that in the early centuries of the Christian era, the Dravidians 
helped to form the Sinhalese race. It is difficult to gauge the 
‘extent of Tamil blood among the Sinhalese, but there is no 
‘doubt that it is considerable. Otherwise it is difficult to explain 
"why the Sinhalese language, not only its vocabulary but also in 
its structure shows the influence of the Tamils so strongly; and 


why the Sinhalese Caste system is so similar to the. caste system 
of South India.#° ` 


5 
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Cultural Syncretism in 
the Sangam Age 


K.R. HANUMANTHAN 


The Culture of the Tamils as revealed from the Sangam! 
classics, is a composite one made up of many strands. Itisa 
texture woven out of the Aryan warp and Dravidian? woof, 
The Tamils were not averse to good ideas coming from outside 
at any time. They readily accepted them, from whatever direct- 
ion of language or religion they came from and integrated them 
into their culture. Catholicity and tolerence have been the hall 
mark of Tamil culture, Therefore along with the basic Dravidian 
elements of Tamil Culture ofthe Sangam Age we also find 
various cultural elements coming from the other regions of 
India and being incorporated in an ingenious way with the 


original native culture. 


Synthesis of Culture in Tirukkural 

Tirukkura! is acclaimed as the Veda of the Tamils (Tamil 
Marai). There we find the influence of Vedic, Jain and Buddhist 
Cultures. But Tiruvalluvar does not seem to accept any one of 
them as his final creed. He blends them all in such a way with 
the existing ethical and philosophical values of the Tamils that 
his work becomes acommon creed forall. His philosophy 
transcends all creeds and religions but at the same time stands 


firmly rooted in the native philosophy of the Tamils. 


Positive thinking in Kural i 


Buddhism, Jainism and the upanishads preac 
„philosophy and want men to renounce the world and its; 


ha negative. 
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pleasures. Non-attachment is said to be virtue of a true saint, 
Consequently the household life is considered to be a hindrance 
to the attainment of the final goal, Moksha or Nirvana. Those 
who renounced the world are regarded as definitely superior to 
the Grahastha or a householder, Valluvar is quite aware of 
this trend of thinking. Therefore he has allotted a separate 
chapter for sanyasi-way of life, called Turavaram. But he 
gives only a secondary placeto it, in the general scheme of 
Aram or Dharma. Jllaram or the Dharma of the householder 
is spoken of definitely as superior to that of Turavaram ; the 
following kurals bring out his conviction, 


“If one is able to lead the life a householder as per Aram 
(Dharma), what else is he going to achieve by following a path 
other than that (evidently the path of the sanyasi)? 


“One who lives a household life, true to its nature, is the 


best among those who exert themselves’? (for achieving 
Moksha).* 


“A household life based on strict ethical values and lived 
ina disciplined way is indeed superior to that of those who 
practice austerities.''5 


By giving the prime most place to the householder, in the 


Society, valluvar has gone against the existing philosophy and 
blazed a. new trail. ] 


Then he wants people to acquire wealth and achieve real 
fame which are all condemnend by Sanskritic philosophy(except 
` perhaps Arthashastra). He declares, 


“Only those who live without any  ill-fame can be . 


considered as really living; those who live without fame can be 
considered as really not living." 


*Go and acquire wealth; There is no other sharper weapon 
to curb the pride of your enemies than wealth."* 


Thus Valluvar is against the Maya philosophy contained in 
the Sanskrit scriptures which cry hoarse against the world and 
its pleasures, — - eS EE e 
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Another feature in the Sanskritic philosophy is the. Karma 
theory which wants us to believe that everything happens 
according to fate which is based on our Karma performed in the 
past birth. Valluvar accepts this Karma theory when he says, 


“If you do harm to the others in the forenoon, harm — will 
come to you automatically in the afternoon.?’8 


He has also alloted one chapter to stress the efficacy of fate 
But ina chapter on perseverence, he stresses the positive 
philosophy of the Tamils and says. 


«A man can even conquer fate if he goes on exerting him- 
self ceaselessly.’’® 


Jainism, Buddhism and Saivism seem to have been prevalent 
during the period of Valluvar i.e. the later sangam age. But he 
does not approve of their external symbols and ceremonies such 
as shaving the head (Jains and Buddhists) and growing the beard 
(Saivites). In one of his Kural he says that shaving the hair, and 
growing the beard are not at all necessery, if one refrains from 
doing what is condemned by the world." 


“If one is pure in heart that constitutes all Aram (Dharma) 
The rest are all superficialities.''!! Valluvar's time also witnessed 
the performance of yagas in which a large number of animals 
were sacrficed. He categorically condemns such „practices when ` 
he says, 


“Refraining from killing an animal and eating its meat is 
better than performing thousands of velvis (sacritices) by pou- 
ring ghee into it. "^1? 


Valhivar’s period knew the concept of Heaven and hell, 
which are mentioned as Alaru and vanuluku.!* The legend 
about Indra and Akalikai and the curse given to Indra for his 
fornication are also mentioned by him.*® 


With regard to the stratification. of society, Valluvar is 
Conscious of people calling themselves as superior to others 
Merely by birth. But he doesnot approve of it. He declares 
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that “By birth all are equal; but because of the differences in 
profession that one follows, merit is measured differently.?’16 


“Merely by occupying an upper strata of society one canno « 
become high in rank, ifhis conduct is not meritorious; by 
merely born in the lower strata of society one need not be lower 
in rank if his character is praiseworthy.''!" 


7 
Valluvar dose not seem to agree with the primacy of the 
priest in the society. On the otherhand, he gives the first rank in 


society to the cultivators. This is quite against the hierarchy 
stipulated in the Varnashrama system enunciated in the Dharma- 
sastras. He declares, 


‘<All the people in the world are to go only after the culti- 
vators. Therefore agriculture is the best occupation though it 


‘involves a lot of exertion.18 — **The agriculturist is the only one 


who may be said to lead a real life (independent). All others are 
those who go after someone worshipping him all the while.’’1° 


In the political field, Valluvar's ideas of kingship, his 
duties, his council of ministers etc., seem to be based on Arthas- 
hastra of Sanskritic tradition. But even there, he makes his own 
splendid departures. Among the seven organs ofa State as 
professed by Kautilya he bas accepted only six, i.e., army, the 
subjects, Revenue, Ministry, allies and Fort.2° But he is totally 
against the Kautilyan method of achieving success by book or 
crook. He exhorts the kings and others thus. 


“Even if your mother is found starving don't 
Stoop to do things which are 
condemned by great men.'*1 


With regard to the Gods worshipped by people, Tirukkural 
reveals the existence of the Jain God Aruka denoted as Bakavan, 
Malarmisai Ekinan, Aravali Antanan?? and Vaishnavite. God 
Vishnu mentioned as Tamarikannan®® (Lotus eyed god). 


Thus Tirukkural reveals the influence of North Indian ideas 
found in vedas, Upanishads, Buddhistic and Jain texts, on its 
author. It also reveals how Valluvar, while accepting some of 
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those ideas, differs from them in many cases thereby emphasising 
the importance of the positive ideals, native to Tamil Culture. 


Synthesis of Culture as revealed from 
the other works of the Sangam 


Later Sangam Literature especially Inna Narpatu, Iniyavai 
Narpatu betray a lot of Buddhistic and Jain influence. They 
stress on nonkilling (Ahimsa) and Vegetarianism. The neces- 
sity of renouncing the world for attaining Moksha, the imper- 
manence of the world and its pleasures are stressed by many of 


` them especially Naladiar,Silappatikaram and Manimekalai reveal 


alot of Jain and Buddhistic influence respectively. The author 
of Silappatikaram, Ilankovadigal was even a jain monk while 
Seettalai Sattanar the author of Manimekalai was 4 Buddhist“ 
Kovalan the hero of Silappatikaram is portrayed as a Jain house- * 
holder which Manimekalai is depicted as a Buddhist nun. In the 


. work Manimekalai, the various systems of phiiosophy prevailing 


in thé north are mentioned. 


Gods 


With regard to the Gods worshipped by the people in the 
Sangam Age, we find a sort of syncretism emerging during the 
Sangam Age. Korravai, the Goddess of victory and a native 
Goddess worshipped by Kings and soldiers slowly came to be 
identified with Goddess Kali, Durga and Uma of North Indian 
Saivite Tradition. Thus Muruka, the God of beauty is descri- 
bed as the son of Korravi.?* So also Velan the God of hunters, 
of Tamil nadu was identified with the Subramanya of North 
Indian tradition. Paripadal ௨00 Tirumurukarruppadai narrate - 
the whole story of Skanda as found in Sanskrit texts. Other 
Sangam works also refer to the stories found in Skanda purana. .. 
Muruka's destruction of the Asura is mentioned in Patirrup- 
pattu. 25 But he is said to have ridden on an elephant,2® 
rather than peacock, when he proceeded against the demon- 
God. His marriage with Valli, a hunter s girl 15 not found in . 


the North Indian tradition, 
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The worship of a Goddess with one breast only,?? standing 
underneath a Venkai tree reveals the influence of Jains who WOI- 
shipped the Yakshi in a similer manner. This practice later on 
led to the worship of Kannaki who is depicted as standing under 
the Venkai tree while attaining divinity.?? ^ People worshipped 
her for safeguarding onself from droughts and epedemic 
diseases.?9? Thus Kannaki, was identified with Korravai who in 
turn identified with Kali of Northern Tradition. 


In the same way, the Gods mentioned in Tolkappiam as 
Seyon of Kurinji region came to be identified with Siva, Mayon 
of Mullai region with Vishnu and Vendan of Marutham region 
with Indra. We find copious references to Siva, Vishnu or 
Tirumal in Sangam Literature. 


The legend of Siva drinking poison which changed the 
colour of his throat into blue, is also mentioned.?? His wearing 
the moon in his head and Konrai flowers on the neck are also 
referred to 33 Tirumal with blue colour riding on Karuda with 
Lakshmi by his side is described.22 Lord Balarama, Brahma, 
Yama, Indiran and Kaman are the other Gods worshipped during 


the Sangam Age. Thus the Tirimurthy concept of North 
Indian tradition was well known to the Tamils. 


Epics 


We alsofind a number of references in the Sangam 
literature to the twin epics of Sanskirit, Mahabaratha and 
Ramayana. The abduction of Sita by  Ravana.?* Sita 
dropping the ornaments on the way and monkeys picking up 
and wearing them,!5 Rama Standing at Dhapushkodi.?9 Ravana 


ui to uproot Kailayagiri,™" are mentioned in the Sangam 
classics. 


The Gauravas setting fire to the castle of Pandayas,** 
Tücchatana trying to disrobe Draupadi®® Bima wreaking 
vengeance on him by breaking his breast*? and so on many 
events of Mahabaratha are mentioned in Sangam Literature. 


Thus we find the people of the Sangam age were fully aware of 
the two great epics of North India, —— 
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Customs and manners 


Further we find mention in the Sangam classics a large 
number of vedic practices such as Brahmins performing 
Sand yavandana in the evening,*! Brahmins performing their 
six duties,^? their worship of fire*? donning the sacred 
thread# their getting gifts from kings*® and they being respected 
for their purity and scholarship.‘ The performances of yagnas 
or velvis are mentioned in many a literary work of the Sangam 
Age.*? That one can attain Moksha by performing vedic 
sacrifices is also hinted to.*® Almost all the kings of the 
Sangam age performed sacrifices. One of the Pandyan kings 
is called in Maduraikanchi as one who performed many 
sacrifices-pal yagasalai Mutukudumi Peruvaluti. Certain other 
Aryan practises such as ladies shaving their heads and removing 
the bangles from their hands after the death of their 
husbands, showing Aruntati to girls at the time of marriage 
to impress upon them the importance of chastity, belief that 
guests will arrive at house if crows crowed,®? looking into 
omens before starting a work? purifying the delivered 
woman,®3 cremation of the dead,®* urn burial? are also 
mentioned by Sangam classics. They bring out the influence of 
Aryan practices on the Tamils Society. The habit of people 
committing self-immolation by sitting with face towards the 
north (called Vatakkirruttal)®® betray the influence of Sallekana, 
a Jain practice on the Tamils.* 


Thus we find in the Sangam Age, vedic, Buddhist and Jain 
religious beliefs and practices existing side by side with the 
native practises and influencing them. This was so 
not only in the cultural field but also in the social field. There 
again. we find the Tamils adapting the social system of North 
Indian or Sanskritic tradition to {their own convenience and 
tradition. For example Fi olkappiam supposed to be the earliest 
grammar of the Tamils, speaks of not only the indigenous 


Stee This view of this scholar is not based on valid grounds, i 
` “So it is untenable (Eds-) 
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division of society on regional and professional basis such as 
Kuravar (hunters) of Kurinji or mountainous region Idayar 
(shepherds) of mullai or forest region,  ulavas (peasants) of 
Marutam or plain region paratavas (fishermen) of Neital or 
littoral region and Maravas (soldiers) of palai or desert region, 
but also of Anthanar (priests), Arasar (Kings), Vaisiyar (traders) 
and Velanmanthar" or cultivators. The latter classification 
though appears to conform to the Varnasharma system actually 
it is not so. In the varna system thelast in the rank is the 
Sudra who is a slave to the other three high castes. But in the 
Tamil Society Vellalas who occupy the fourth rank as per 
Tolkappiyam are not at all spoken of as slaves but as equals to 
the kings themselves to whom they gave their daughters in 
Marriage. We have already seen how they are glorified as the 
cream of the society in Tirukkural. In other literary works also 
Vellalas are spoken of as respectable people who will never eat 
without a guest by their side.99 Further the Anthanas spoken ' 
ofin Tolkappiam seem to be hermits rather than Brahmins 
because they are Supposed to have with them books, a vessel 
for keeping water and a wooden seat with three legs to sit and 
do Tapas." Therefore the sutra of Tolkappiam need not be 
taken as based on the North Indian Social heirarchy. But we 
may admit that To/kappiyar and other poets of the Sangam Age 
knew about the Varna System .of the North. References are 
there to Nalvaruna or four classes in Many a sangam work. 
Ariyappadai Katantha Nedunchelian speaks of the four classes 
but declares that if any one or the lower classes is learned, even 
the upper classes must bow before him.’ The concept of four 
- classes are mentioned in many other Sangam works also such as 
Naladiar,® Silappatikaram®? and Manimekalai.8$ Therefore 
the fourfold vertical varna system seems to have been superim- 
Posed on the existing caste System based on region and 
occupation. But the poets of the Sangam period are quite 
averse to granting superiority to people by mere birth. 


Further untouchability which led to the segregation of 


certain groups of people outside the regular habitations in 


* D 
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North India, did not influence the Society of thesangam age. 
Of course the low status of certain groups of people like 
Pulaiyan and Tutians9* are spoken of but they are not described 
as untouchables, In fact Pulaiyas are said to have acted as 
priests who offered food for the departed souls.** The Valluvas 
who later on became untouchables in Tamil society are spoken 
of as a highly placed courtiers who performed pujas to Korra- 
yait! The panas who also became untouchables later on are des- 

ibed as people who moved with kings and nobles on equal terms 
A d feasted with them." So also the Kammalas who became 
tou chables during the later period are described as men 
with spotless character (Masilkammiar) in the Sangam works. 
Some scholars contend that the untouchability of Kammalas 
existed during the Sangam age since the Kammala is described in 
Silappatikaram as following Kovalan at a distance. eus 
Kammala could have done so out of respect for a rich merc ன்‌ 
and not because of touchability.99 Therefore, we may safely 
conclude that though the four varna system was pu here 
and there especially in urban areas of ae m aded 
majority of the people were still adopting the PE gani 
fication of society according to regions and pro Se Nd : 
caste system did not take root 1D that E n ன uu 
and interdining between castes can be inferre ae d 
number of verses in Akananuru describing pres à ume 
at the first sight and marrying each other wit C ae Bm 
of their social background. Thus people of the ne 1 se 
seem to have had the knowledge of the four varna sy 


North but were not yet prepared to accept it. 


: i f the Sangam Age, being 
dthe Tamil culture ௦ an i 

எண்ட எக by the Aryan or Sanskritic culture coming 
pe d vuoi But the credit of transforming it into their 


own according to the needs of their society, goes to the Tamils. 


while accepting foreign elements in their cultural matrix they 


he worst in them. 
i ly the best and not t 

were wise enough to take on : t 
Moers they E influenced the Aryans coming amidst them 


i ife in many cases. For 
to their way of li 
MM US who followed the Homa method 


of worship were made 10 adopt the Puja method. after settling 
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down here. Such instances can be multiplied. Suffice it to 
say that there was as much Dravidianisation of Aryans as there 
was Aryanisation of the Dravidians in South India especially in 
Tamilnadu. 


15. 


NOTES 


By Sangam classics we have taken here to-mean not 
merely Pattupattu and Ettuttokai but also the twin epics . 
Silappatikaram and Manimekalai, the eighteen ethical 
works, (Pathinenkilkanakku) Paripadal and Thirumuru- 
garruppadai. 


The words Aryan and Dravidian are not used here in 
the ethnic sense but linguistic and cultural sense. By 
Aryan culture we mean culture as revealed in .the 
Sanskirit and other North Indian languages and by 
Dravidian culture we mean culture as revealed in the 
Tamil and other Dravidian languages. 
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The Contribution of the Ancient 
Tamils to the Civilisation 
and Culture of the World 


K.D. THIRUNAVUKKARASU 


Culture has been defined as the pursuit of perfection, which 
is the embodiment of sweetness and light. Culture reveals the 
various stages in the **development of an individual, a group or 
class or of a whole society." 


Tamil culture, which is one ofthe ancient cultures of the 
world, discloses some of the significant characteristics of human 
mind and its longing for the liberation of mankind from the 
trammels of death and destruction. : 


Scholars have given due recognition to the role of Tamil, 
culture in the formation of Indian civilization. Dr.S.K.Chatterji 
remarks that **In culture, speaking of the Indian way, one may 
say that over twelve anna: (75 paise) in the rupee is ofnon- 
Aryan origin.” xe 

In another context he points out that the Dravidian is the 
most important of the non-Aryan elements in the civilization of 
India; and the basic culture of India is certainly over 50% 
Dravidian although expressed in the main through the Aryan 
language. | 

The Dravidians were a mighty race who could feel proud of 
ization exclusively their own and of great 


à culture and civil res Ee 
antiquity. Even after centuries of contact with the Aryans, the 
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Dravidians maintained to a considerable extent their independent 
culture, which appears to have survived even today. This s 
strongly borne out by the Sangam literature. The Sangam works, 
no doubt reveal some of the cultural traits of the Aryans that 
have been'assimilated into the fold of Tamil culture. But one 
can trace the facets of the Culture of the Tamils which is easily 
noticeable in the poems of the Sangam literature. 


In the light of the above observations, a modest attempt is 
made to trace the significant aspects of Tamil Culture that have 
enriched the heritage of the culture and civilization of the 
world. 


Five-fold division. of the Landscape 


The physical texture of the ancient South Indian landscape 
with its mountains and rivers, and clearly defined contours have 
induced the Tamils to divide the landscape on the basis of 
geographical set up. The hilly tracts and the mountain regions 

are called Kurinchi ; the forest tracts are known as Mullai ; 
the fertile regions of the river-valleys are called Marutam ; the 
littoral landscape of the seashores is known as Neytal and the 
waste land and the sandy desert are called Palai. This five 
fold division“ of the landscape gave an impetus to the develop- 
ment of Tamil Culture. Modern Scientific developments have 
Shown that the influence of geography in determining the 
character and culture of a people could not be ignored. 


_ The Tamil culture appears to have evolved in different 
shades and forms in these five-fold regions, which ultimately, 
reached its high water-mark in the river valleys. 


The division of the landscape formed the basis for the 
ancient Tamil poetry which furnishes its apodictic illustration 
of its independent origin and development. Only in the end of 
the 16th century, the Westerners have tried to classify the 
landscape into 5 regions. - 


Home, the Sweet home 


The basic unit of the ancient Tamil Society was the family- 
A group of families constituted the different stratas of the Tamil 
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society. Hence, the household life of the Tamil people played a 
vital role in the development of Tamil culture. The pleasant 
domestic life has been idealised and glorified as a supreme state 
in the life of every human-being. Love and virtue are the 
essentia] qualities of the householders and they are considered 
as the symbol and fruit of the family life.? Among: all those 
(who strive for future happiness) he is greatest who lead a 
happy family life.* This life has been extolled as the greatest 
virtue to be practised.* 


The better-half of the man is acclaimed as the true partner 
in life who possesses all the wifely virtues and spends according 
to the income of ber husband. An excellent wife is a blessing to 
the home and that has bearing the good childern is its precious 
ornament. The wife has been extolled as the ‘‘Illuminator’’ of 
the family." 

The acquisition of intelligent children has been considered 
as the greatest blessings in the life of a man.8 There are number 
of fascinating pictures of the sweet home in the Sangam litera- 
ture which beat ample testimony to the significance attached to 
the family life. 

The duties of the domestic life have been portrayed in the 
following terms; 


“Showering presents to the goodmen, 
Honouring the ascetics and the righteous, 
Entertaining guests, friends and relatives, 
Are the sacred duties of the noble Householders."? 


There seems to have been a popular saying about the 
Tamils of the Sangam age, that those are the fortunate parents, 
who won lasting fame in tnis as well as in the neat world by 
having a son; they are the most blessed.*° 

These cherished ideals of the sweet home reveals the eager- 
ness and attachment of the ancient Tamils to the house-hold 
life which has been called Jl/aram; i.e., righteous married life. 

One could not find a parallel to this type of reverance and - 
respect shown to the family life in any other ancient civilizations 


Of the world. eS 
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Hospitality 


The Tamils of the Sangam age are well known for their 
love and affection to their brothren. From the dawn of history, 
the Tamils have freely associated with the foreigners of far and 
near. They have developed a sense of service towards them, 
which has been called in Tamil as Viruntu Ompal i. e., hospita- 
lity. Even today, they practise hospitality as a kind of virtue 
or an. aspect of righteous living. Tiruvalluvar, the great 
poet-philosopher of Tamilnadu pays tributes to the act of 
hospitality in the following words: 


«what for the wise toil and set up homes? 
It is to feed the guest and help the strangers’? 


There is hardly any reference to the act of hospitality as a sacred 
duty of the householder as it was practised by the Tamils in any 
other countries of the ancient days. 


Use of Flowers 


Ancient Tamils were known for their love towards flowers. 

They saidit with flowers not only in love but also in war, in 

. friendship, in hospitality and even inthe relief of poverty 
and want. When strangers passed through a village, they were 
offered flowers as a sign of extending warm welcome to them.” 


The bards adorned their musical instruments with garlands of 
flowers, d 


Mullai, a variety of jasmine has been considered as a 
pue of chastity. Not only the girls and married ladies 
adorned their hair do's with flowers but also the males used to 


wear the strings of flowers in their tufts. Garlands and wreaths 
In various forms and sizes were in use. 


Care of the predominant -totemic symbols of the three 
‘royal dynasties of Tamilnadu was garlands made out of à 
particular variety of flowers. The Cheras had the tender 
palmyra buds, the Pandyas used neem flowers and the Cholas 
had a fascination for Atti (Mountain ebony) flowers? 
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puring the periods of mourning and distress, flowers and 
garlands were not used by the Tamils. Widows were pro- 
hibited from using the flowers as an adornment.!* 


This healthy tradition is followed even today. The Tamils: 
yet revere flowers as an auspicious symbol and as a token of 
love and affection. 


Oil Bath 


Smearing the gingelly oil from head to foot and then 
taking bath either in the cold or hot water has become a custom 
among the Tamils. 


Child birth was considered ceremonially unclean in many 
parts of the world. But they were never accustomed to purify 
the mother, from the pollution by performing a ceremonial oil- 
bath. In the Sangam period, this type of ceremonial oil bath 
of the mother was known as Neyyani mayakkam.!* 


In the beginning and end of solemn occasions, ancient 
Tamil people used to take oil baths. This custom was prevalent 
among the Grecks and Romans who used olive oil for their 
baths. 


The practice of taking oil bath was a widespread habit 
only among the Tamils, the Greeks and the Romans of the 
ancient world. From this, weare inclined to think that the 
climate of the Meditarranean and the tropical regions might 
have induced these three nations to indulge in this custom to 
indulge in this custom to find comfort and gratification in the 


heat ofthe scorching sun. 


White attire 


Ancient Tamil people wore white attire at the time of 
solemn occasions like starting from home to the battle-fields and 
also for the birth day celebrations. The birth-day celebration 
Was known as the Vellani Vila.1® But in the Mediaeval Age, 
White dress has been looked with an air of condescension and it 
has been treated as an inauspicious dress in India, whereas in 
the Europe, it has gained significance asa dress of dignity and 
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. decorum. It may be the result of religious fends in India. A 
sect of Jains used to wear white-dress. So, it has become a 
Symbolic representation of a particular sect. 


Sari and Vetti 


Modern Indian women, especially, the South Indian women 
can be easily identified from her novel mode of dress i.e., from 
the sari, they usually wear. Now a days it has become a fashion 
even among the ladies of Europe and America to be dressed 
with saris as an evening dress. The men of South India, wear 
vetti or dhothi in a particular form, which has also gained 
popularity among the people of the world. 


But in the pre-historic period, most probably in the 
Neolithic period, this type of dress for men and women might 
have come into vogue among the Tamils.)" Gradually, this 
mode of dress spread throughout India. After the advent of 
the Muslims in India, their form of dress gained popularity in 
the North India. But it never became a favourable dress in 
Tamilnadu. It has become a national dress of the Tamils with- 


out any reservations even among:the followers of alien religious 
creeds. 


Rice and Spices 


Classical writers like Pliny, 
Erythrean Sea and Strabo have 
trade between Tamilnadu and the 
centuries of the Christian era. 


Ptolemy, the author of the 
recorded the brisk maritime 
Western countries in the early 


In addition to pepper and rice, 
exported from the Malabar (Cbera 
were fine pearls, ivory, ginger, 
names of these luxurious goods ha 
bulary of the Classica] languag 
European languages. 


the other important goods 
) coast in great quantities 
spikenard oil and gems. The 
ve found a place in the voca- 
as as well as in the modern 


One such word is arici (rice), 
and China from olden days. 
Greece, where it was called 


the staple food of Tamilnadu 
This word has found its way to 
Oryza, From this word, Oriza of | 
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Latin, riz of the French, tice of the English, rizo of the Italian 
and arrez of the Spanish have derived. 


Another important ingredient added to the dishes to pres- 
&; ve for a few days and to make them delicious is Milaku which 
was called piperri in Greek, piper in Latin and pepper in the 
modern European languages.-This name appears to be corrupted 
form of Pippili, the long pepper in Tamil. Latin authors especi- 
ally make frequent references to pepper. we can cite a signifi- 
cant example for this. Horace, with much delight, is apprehen- 
sive of his book being taken away to wrap up spices and pepper 
like impertinent writings which only deserve such a treatment, 


Ginger was also exported to the Western Countries. The 
people of Greece called it as zingiberi, and the Romans as 
Bingiber, coming naturally from the Tamil word Inchiver i.e., 
the root of the green ginger. The Roman physicians, Dioscurides 
praises it as a good digestive and nice recipe and Auspicious 
records its frequent use as a food. The names of the sandal wood 
and pearl of Tamilnadu are also derived their names from 
Canthu and Paral in the Western countries. 18 


Pearl Ornaments 

Ornaments made out of pearls and with pearls were in great 
demand. There are some references to the objections 
raised by the Roman Senators to restrict the import of pearls 
from Damirike (Tamilakam), which drained a large quantity 
of gold every year from their country. 


Auspicious things 

In the marriage and other pleasant functions, we use 
vermilion and turmeric as auspicious symbols and sacred 
objects. Besides this, we freely give, take and chew the betal- 
leaves on such occasions. These appear to -bea legacy from 
our ancestors, which have found a prominent place in the 


heritage of the world. 


Irrigation Dams ogee ; 
: iod t attraction towards 
Tamils of the Sangam period had a grea actio = 

he river vallies. They had their settlements on the banks of 
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the perennial rivers and established their important towns, 
cities and capitals there. In harnessing the natural resources, 
they have made Herculean attempts to control the floods and 
preserve the excess water for the cultivation of crops’ through. 
out the year. They have constructed huge dams and large 
lakes. Dravidians (Tamils) were responsible for the significant 
achievements of India in the art of constructing irrigational 
dams and canals throughout India.!? 


The observations of a German researcher of Hydraulics 
deserve special mention here. **A very highly astonishing 
discovery of recent research is the remains of irrigation works 
in South Bast Africa” observes Dr. H. W. Flemming, and Says 
that “fit wo'nt belong to the cultural influence of Egypt. The 
high culture of the Indian Dravidians who were pushed South 
by the Indo-Germans had enough initiative, once upon a time 
to penetrate into the South-East of Africa to build magnificient 
irrigation works there," '30 


There is a poem in Purananuru, which expresses the appeal 
ofa poet tothe Pandya King Neduncheliyan, the victor of 
Talaiyalankanam.**The poet advises the king to construct irriga- 
tion tanks wherever possible to help the peasants and to improve 
the prosperity of the kingdom. This poem serves as an unfailing 
witness to the irrigational works of the ancient Tamils. 


Calendar 


It is very interesting to note that “there are two, an 
ecclesiastical calendar and civil one. The ecclesiastic calendar 
of the Tamils: like other Asiatic calendars, including the Telugu 
calendar is lunar, But the civil calendar is solar, truly and 
completely solar and is not, like ours, an originally lunar 
calendar modified to fit the solar year.....it is unique, and that 
it aims at a degree of astronomical accuracy and consistency 
beyona that ofany other calendar in use......it proves the 
independence and continuous activity of Dravidian science in 
the past of India, least exposed to non-Dravidian influences.” ?? 
This statement points. out the significance of the çalendar 
adopted by the ancient Tamils, 
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Pattini Cult 

Pattini cult is one of the significant features of Tamil cul- 
ture. The deification ofa ‘chaste wife’ as the ‘Goddess of 
chastity’ originated in Tamilnadu during the Sangam age. 
Kannaki, the heroine of the epic Silappatikaram has been deified 
as Pattini Devi by Ilanko Adikal. 


Deification of Kannaki has brought in its wake, a train of 
legends and varied cults, in which Pattini figures as one 
of the incarnations of the goddess Sakti of the Hindu 
religion. This cult has found a congenial atmosphere to 
thrive in Sri Lanka at the end of the Sangam age. There are 
many shrines to this deity in Ceylon. It is the only female deity 
in the pantheon of divine beings worshipped next to Taya by the 
Sinhalese.?? 

Siva 

It has been claimed that “the greatest gift of South India to 
Hinduism is God Siva.'’2* The Rig Vedic Rudrs is an absolutely 
independent personality, even independent of Siva, of the proto- 
Indian times. But an effort was made here to amalgamate the 
two elements of Rudra and Siva-without however introducing 
the name of Siva. This has been done by the addition of some 
more elements and attributes which have been (more or less) 
originally considered as the qualities of Siva. Dilating on this 
point, Dr. Karmarkar observes that “Rudra is the lord of the 
animals and forms the point of linkage between the Vedic 
religion and the later Siva worship. Siva in the Rig Veda 
means auspicious but it is not the name of a God; the Rudra in 


Rig-Veda is a malignant cattle destroying deity.’ 95 


Murukan 

The cult of Murukan goes back to the pre-historic period in 
Tamilnadu. He was conceived as à territorial deity of the 
Kurinchi région. He has been called as the God of youth and 
beauty. Valli the daughter of hunter's chief has been identified 
with one ot the mistress of Murukan. In the beginning of the 
Christian era, Murukan has been transformed into Subramanya 
or Kartikeya in à new setting with the assimilation of North 


Indian legends and beliefs. 
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Uma 


The consort of Lord Siva and the female manifestation of 
his energy and power is known as Uma or Parvati. In the 
tradition of the Tamils, she is known as Korravai. Scholars 
believe that the expression Uma is only an Aryan Tendering of 
the original Amma of the Dravidian term, '??6 


Krishna, The Hero of the Cowherds 


Even Mayon and Mal are believed to be the old (pre-Aryan) 
Tamil names, subsequently identified with the later Aryan God 
Vishnu. The earliest reference to the pastoral krishna occurs 
only in the Tamil Literature. His sweet heart Nappinnai, the 
the proto-type of Radha of later period appears to be a maid 
ofthe pastoral people of ancient Tamilnadu. The Krishna 


cult might have been carried to the North by tribes of the Deccan 
like Abhiras. 


Pucey or the Flower Offerings 


Pucey, the term in Tamil implies the mode of worshipping 
the deity with flowers. This Word has been borrowed into Sans- 
krit as puja in the later Vedic period.?' This method of flower 
offerings to Gods represents the practice of the Tamils from 
time immemorial. “Homa or the fire ritual and puja, or the 
flower Ritual, represent two distinct wordls of religious thought 
or conception. The flower ritual or the Puja is unknown to the 
Vedic religion; their ritual is everywhere Homa.28 This cate. 
gorical expression of an Indologist clearly points out the 
indebtedness of the various religious tenets to the Tamils which 
ate following the flower offerings as a form of worship. 


Concept of Self Surrender 


The concept of self-surrender at the feet of God has been 
enanciated and elucidated in great detail by the piec-ptors of 
Saiva and Vaishnava theology of later periods. In no other 
religious tenets of India, as Well as : 
such a lofty ideal of relinquishi 
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Tiruvalluvar, the illustrious sage and sear of Tamilnadu 
enunciates the doctrine of self-surrender for the first time in 
ancient India. He instructs that “those who find refuge at the 
great feet of Him who lives in the heart (of the devotees) live 
eternally in Heaven.”29 «To those who are united in the feet of 
Him who is without desire or aversion, never experience 
sufferings."3? ‘They alone escape from sorrow who surrender 
themselves at the feet of Him who is unique in every respects." 94 
“The stormy seas of wealth and sensual pleasure cannot be 
traversed except by those who cling to the feet of the God who 
is the ocean of Righteousness."?? ‘None can swim the great 
sea of births, but those of who are united in the feet of God.” 


These verses have been the main source for the exposition 
of the doctrine of self-surrender at the feet of God in the 
Mediaeval period. No other religion except Christianity 
advocates the ‘doctrine of self-surrender at the feet of the 
Supreme Being, This concept can be claimed as a significant 
contribution of the Tamils in the sphere of pnilosophical 
speculations. 3 


Muttamil 


Ancient Tamils included the most popular Fine Arts viz. 
Music, Dance and Drama in their concept of Muitamil. They 
have given equal importance to Music and Dance and treated 
them in par with the Tamil language and literature. We could 
not find a parallel to this concept of Fine Arts in any quarters 
of the world. > 


The musical instruments like yal (lute), kulal (Flute) (not 
the Nagaswaram of this century) and Mulavu (two-faced drum), 
the proto-type of modern mritankam are the most important 
orchestra that enhanced the value of the melodious music of 


the ancient Tamils. 


Literature | 

The Akam poems. of the Sangam age excells inform and 
theme as well as expression and elucidation of the subtle ideas 
and the tender feelings of ‘the lovers. They depict an d glorify 
only the life of the lovers who have succeeded in their love 
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affair. When we compare these Akam poems with the love 
poems of other countries, we find to our surprise that they deal 
with the disappointment and desertion of lovers. 


The moral philosophy of the Tamils is enshrined in Tiruk- 
kural one of the great classics in Tamil. It is the **masterpiece 
of Tamil literature and one of the highest and purest expression 
of human thought”. This great didactic work in Tamil reveals 
the loftiest sentiments and the purest philosophy of life with 
equal power of conception and expression of the Tamil genius, 
Tiruvalluvar, the author of this work has been acclaimed as the 
“Bard of universal man”8+ by Dr. G- U. Pope, an eminent 
missionary of Great Britain. 


Ethical Homanism 


Rene Grousset, one of the outstanding scholars in the study 
of Eastern Civilizations calls Tamil culture as the **culture of a 
Tropical Greece” and Tamilnadu as a “Greece before the time 
of Greece''. He also points out that there is a *«basic relation- 
ship between the refinement of highly evolved ethical ideals and 
basically popular sentiments of humanism of the Tamils.” 


Then he expresses that **This is one of the greatest contributions 
of the Tamils to the world culture.” 36 


The Ideal of “One World” 


The supreme philosophy of life as conceived by the 
Tamils is clearly expressed in one of the verses of *Purananuru 
the ancient Tamil Classic : ` 


“Every country is my country 
Every man is my Kinsman"6 


In these lines, the ancient Tamils hav 


: 3 : € given vibrant expression 
to their “cherished ideal of the One world and the universal 


brotherhood of Man.” From this oft-quoted epigram, one 
can infer that the Tamils have gone beyond the barriers of 
Class, Community, Nation and ‘Religion and embraced the 
whole humanity as their brothren. There is hardly any parallel 
to this anticipation of -*One-world ideal’ and the ‘universal 
brotherhood of man’ in ancient countries, 
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The major contributions of various cultures and civilisa- 
tions of the globe to the formation of civilasation of mankind 
have been expressed in the following terms : 


Glory that was Greece! 
Grandeur that was Rome ! 
Splendour that was India 

| Marvelous that was China ! 


a 


| We can add to this list, «Thrill that was Tamilnadu!” as a 
tribute. 
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பருவத்திற்கும்‌ பொழுதிற்கும்‌ 
ஏற்ற குமிழிசைப்‌ பண்கள்‌ 


எஸ்‌. ஜெயலெட்சுமி 


காலத்திற்குத்‌ தக்க பண்களைப்‌ பாடும்‌ வழக்கு தமிழிசை 
மரபில்‌ ஒரு காலத்தில்‌ சிறப்பாக இருந்துள்ளது. பிற்காலத்தில்‌, 
அம்‌ மரபு, தமிழ்‌ நாட்டில்‌ அடியோடு வீழ்ந்து போய்விட்டது. 
பிற்காலத்து இசை நூலாசிரியர்கள்‌, பண்களின்‌ அடிப்படைக்‌ 
கொள்கையை உணராது பெயர்களை மாற்றியும்‌, புதிய திட்டங்‌ 
களைப்‌ புகு த்தியும்‌ இசையுலகில்‌ சொல்லொணாக்‌ குழப்பத்தை 
உண்டாக்க விட்டனர்‌. இந்தக்‌ குறைபாடு ஏற்பட்டதன்‌ 
காரணம்‌ என்னவெனில்‌, இயல்‌ தமிழில்‌ உள்ள இசை நுணுக்கங்‌ 
களைத்‌ தமிழ்‌ மொழியை நன்கு கல்லாதவர்கள்‌ அறியமுடியாமற்‌ 
போனதுதான்‌. பிற்காலத்து ஆசிரியர்கள்‌ வகுத்த சாத்திரங்கள்‌, 
அப்போது வழக்கில்‌ இருந்த இசைகளைக்‌ கேட்டு, ஊகித்து 
எழுதியவையேயாம்‌ என்று இந்திய இசையை ஆராய்ந்த பல 
மேனாட்டு அறிஞர்கள்‌ குறிப்பிட்டுள்ளனர்‌. : 


ஆதி இசை நூல்கள்‌ 
வடமொழியிலுள்ள இசைதூல்கள்‌, பெரிதும்‌ தென்னாட்டு 
இசையைப்‌ பற்றியே கூறும்‌ நூல்களாகும்‌, அந்நூல்களை 
ஆராயும்‌... அறிஞர்கள்‌, ,, _இசைக்கலையின்‌ _ தோற்றத்தையும்‌ 
வரலாற்றையும்‌ கூறப்‌ புகுமிடத்தி; ரத்த வதன்‌ அக்மல்‌ 
எங்கிருந்து இடைத்தது என்பதை அறியாது poss ன்றனர்‌. 
ஓ. கோ. சுவாமி என்பார்‌, தமது “இந்திய aS ன்‌ வரலாறு 
என்னும்‌ நூலில்‌, “சரமவேதத்‌ திலிருந்து இசை றந்தது என்று 
பொதுவாகக்‌ கருதிப்‌ பை சாமவேதத்தில்‌ 
இசையைப்‌ பற்றிய எந்தத்‌ S59 SI இல்லை” என்று கூறுகிறார்‌. ்‌ 
தற்போது: ஓடைக்கும்‌ வடமொழி வேதங்களுக்கு முன்பாக, வேறு. 
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நூல்களும்‌, நான்மறைகளும்‌ வழங்கியிருக்க வேண்டும்‌ என்பது 
ஹீராஸ்‌ பாதிரியார்‌ போன்ற அறிஞர்களின்‌ கருத்து, இவ்வுண்‌ 
மையைத்‌ தமிழ்‌ மறையாகிய தேவாரப்‌ பாடல்கள்‌, பல இடங்‌ 
களில்‌ வலியுறுத்துவனவாக அமைகின்றன. “வேதநெறி தழைத்‌ 
தோங்க' சீகாழிப்‌ பதியிலே அவதரித்த ஞானசம்பந்தப்‌ 
பெருமான்‌, 


CO sicco முத்தமிழ்‌ நான்மறை 
ஞான சம்பந்தன்‌ ஒண்டமிழ்‌ wre’? 
என்றும்‌, 


“அருநெறிய மறைவல்ல முனியகன்‌ பொய்கை யலர்மேய 

பெருநெறிய பிரமாபுர மேவிய பெம்மா னிவன்றன்னை 

ஒருநெறிய மனம்வைத்‌ துணர்ஞான சம்பந்த னுரைசெய்த 

திருநெறிய தமிழ்வல்லவர்‌ தொல்வினை தீர்த லெளிதாமே” ௪ 
என்றும்‌ அருளிச்‌ செய்ததன்‌ மூலம்‌, தமிழிலும்‌, வேதங்கள்‌ 
இருந்தன என்பதைத்‌ தெளிவுறுத்துகிறார்‌. 


பருவமும்‌ பொழுதும்‌ 


பாடலுள்‌ பயின்று வரும்‌ பொருள்களைத்‌ தொல்காப்பியர்‌ 
“முதல்‌, 5G, உரி' என்று பாகுபடுத்தியுள்ளார்‌. இவற்றுள்‌ 
முதற்பொருள்‌ இரண்டு வகைப்படும்‌, அவை ‘Mai’, பொழுது” 
என்பனவாகும்‌. இவற்றுள்‌ பொழுது” என்பதனையே, வட 
மொழியாளர்‌ “காலம்‌” எனும்‌ சொல்லால்‌ சுட்டுவர்‌. 


ஒரு. நாளிற்கு மேற்பட்ட கால எல்லையைப்‌ “பெரும்‌ 
பொழுது” எனவும்‌, ஒரு நாளிற்குட்பட்ட காலப்‌ பிரிவுகளைச்‌ 
“சிறு பொழுதுகள்‌” எனவும்‌ பழந்தமிழ்‌ இலக்கியங்கள்‌ குறிப்பிடு 
கின்றன. ஒரு நாளிற்கு மேற்பட்ட காலத்தைக்‌ கழமை(வாரம்‌), 


இங்கள்‌ (மாதம்‌), ஆண்டு (வருடம்‌), ஊ : poU 
பண்டைத்‌ தமிழரின்‌ மரபாகும்‌, )s ee எனச்‌ சுட்டுவது 


ஒரு நாளினை ஆறுபகுதிகளாகத்‌ தொல்காப்‌ பியருக்கு 
முற்பட்ட காலத்திலேயே (8. மு. 500க்கு முன்பு), நம்‌ முன்‌ 
னோர்கள்‌ பகுத்துள்ளனர்‌, “வைகறை, விடியல்‌ (காலை), நண்‌ 
பகல்‌, எற்பாடு [சூரியன்‌ (எல்‌) மறைவு (படு), மாலை, பானாள்‌ 
[பாதிநாள்‌ = நள்ளிரவு (யாமம்‌)] என்பன ஒருநாளின்‌ ஆறு பிரிவு 
ae 3 என்ப: நா 
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இதைப்‌ போன்றே, ஓர்‌ ஆண்டினை ஆறு பிரிவுகளாக 
(பருவங்களாக)ப்‌ பிரித்துள்ளனர்‌. இவற்றோடு ஓர்‌ ஆண்டினைப்‌ 
பன்னிரண்டு மாதங்களாகவும்‌ பிரித்து வழங்குவர்‌." இவற்றுள்‌ 
பருவப்‌ பாகுபாடே பண்டைத்‌ தமிழருடையதாகும்‌. மாதப்‌ பாகு 
பாடு வடவாரியரின்‌ வழிவந்த பழக்கமாகும்‌. சங்க இலக்கியத்துள்‌ 
மாதப்பெயர்கள்‌ சிலவே இடம்‌ பெற்றுள்ளன. தமிழில்‌ மாதங்‌ 
கஞ்க்குரிய பெயர்களாக வழங்கும்‌ சொற்களுள்‌, தை ஒன்றைத்‌ 
தவிர, மற்றவை எல்லாம்‌ வடமொழிச்‌ சொற்களின்‌ திரிபுகளா 
கவே உள்ளமை, இந்த உண்மையை மெய்ப்பிக்கப்‌ போதிய 
சான்றாகும்‌.” 


தமிழருடைய பருவப்‌ பாகுபாட்டினைக்‌ காலவுரிமை எய்திய 
ஞாயிற்றுக்குரிய சிங்க ஓரை முதலாகத்‌ தண்மதிக்குரிய கற்கடக 
ஓரை ஈறாக வந்து முடியுந்துணை ஓர்‌ யாண்டாமாகலின்‌, 
இரண்டு திங்கள்‌ ஒரு காலமாக்கினார்‌"? எனும்‌ நச்சினார்க்கினி 
யரின்‌ விளக்கம்‌ தெளிவுறுத்தும்‌. 


இந்தப்‌ பருவங்கள்‌ கார்‌, கூதிர்‌, முன்பனி, பின்பனி, 
இளவேனில்‌, வேனில்‌ (கோடை) என்பனவாகும்‌. இந்தப்‌ 
பருவ காலங்களைப்‌ பற்றிய எழில்‌ மிகு வருணனைகள்‌ சங்க 
இலக்கியப்‌ பாடல்கள்‌ பலவற்றில்‌ காணப்படுகின்றன, 
கார்காலம்‌, ஆவணித்‌ திங்களை ' (சங்க ஒரையை) முதலாகக்‌ 
கொண்டு தொடங்கியது. ஆவணி மாதத்தை (கார்ப்பருவத்‌ 
தொடக்கத்தை) ஐயாயிரம்‌ ஆண்டுகட்கு முற்பட்ட காலம்‌ முதல்‌ 
&. மு. 500 வரையில்‌ ஆண்டின்‌ முதல்‌ மாதமாகப்‌ பண்டைத்‌ 
தமிழர்கள்‌ போற்றியுள்ளனர்‌. 


பருவங்களும்‌ மாதங்களும்‌ 

1. கார்காலம்‌ — ஆவணி, புரட்டாசி = 

D a. rt (குளிர்‌) காலம்‌ — ஐப்பசி, கார்த்திகை 
3. முன்பனிக்‌ காலம்‌ — மார்கழி, தை 

4. பின்பனிக்‌ காலம்‌ — மாசி, பங்குனி 

5. இளவேனில்‌ -- இத்திரை, வைகாசி 

6. வேனில்‌ (கோடை) — ஆனி, ஆடி 
நடைமுறையில்‌, இவற்றில்‌ சில மாறுதல்கள்‌. 
வடமேற்குப்‌ பருவக்‌ காற்றும்‌, தென்ழைக்குப்‌ 
த மாறுதலுக்குரிய காரணங்களாகும்‌, be 


இக்கால 
உண்டாகியுள்ளன்‌. | 
பருவக்‌ கரற்றுமே இத்‌ 
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இக்காலத்தில்‌, 

கார்காலம்‌ — ஆவணி, புரட்டாசி, ஐப்பசி, கார்த்திகை 
கூதிர்‌ காலம்‌ — மார்கழி 

முன்பனி — தை, மாசி 

பின்பனி — மாச, பங்குனியின்‌ முற்பகு இ 

இளவேனில்‌ — பங்குனி, சித்திரை 

வேனில்‌ — வைகாசி, ஆனி, ஆடி. 


இந்த மாற்றத்தைப்‌ பற்றிய நல்லதோர்‌ ஆய்வு தேவைப்படு 
கிறது. 


இசைத்‌ துறையில்‌ கால தீதிற்கேற்ற பண்களைப்‌ பாடும்‌ 
வழக்கம்‌. தமிழிசையில்‌ இருந்ததுபோல்‌ வடநாட்டு இசையிலும்‌ 
ன்று வரை கையாளப்பட்டுவருகிறது. பண்களின்‌ சுரங்களுக்கும்‌ 
உணர்வுகளுக்கும்‌ ஏற்றவாறு, அவைகளைப்‌ பாடும்‌ காலங்களும்‌ 
பருவங்களும்‌ அமைக்கப்பட்டன. வடநாட்டு இசையில்‌ தற்போது 
கூட, பண்களின்‌ மூலம்‌ உணர்ச்சிகளை நன்கு வெளிப்படுத்து 
Aer port. காலத்திற்கும்‌ பருவத்திற்கும்‌ உகந்தவையாக வகுக்கப்‌ 
பட்ட பழந்தமிழ்ப்‌ பண்களோடு வடநாட்டு இராகங்களை ஒத்திட்‌ 
டுப்‌ பார்ப்பதால்‌, பல உண்மைகள்‌ வெளி வரலாம்‌ என்பது என்‌ 
கருத்து. சுவாமி விபுலானந்த அடி.கள்‌, இவ்வகையில்‌ ஆரரய்ந்து, 
பல அரிய உண்மைகளை யாழ்நூலின்‌, பண்ணியல்‌ என்ற 
, பகுதியில்‌ வெளியிட்டுள்ளார்‌. 


யாழ்‌--பண்‌ 
“நாற்பெரும்‌ பண்களும்‌ நால்வகைச்‌ சாதிகளும்‌ இருபத்‌ 
தொரு திறங்களும்‌” என்று நூற்று மூன்று பண்களைப்‌ பற்றி 


இசை நூல்கள்‌ பேசுகின்றன. 


“பாலை குறிஞ்சி மருதஞ்‌ செவ்வழியென 
நால்வகை யாழா நாற்பெரும்‌ பண்ணே?! 2 D m 


என்றும்‌, 


காலமும்‌ வரையறுத்துக்‌ 
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என்ற நான்கு வகைச்‌ சாதிகளும்‌ பிங்கல நிகண்டு, சேந்தன்‌ 
திவாகரம்‌ போன்ம நிகண்டுகளிலும்‌ குறிக்கப்பட்டுள்ளன. 


“யாம யாழ்ப்பெயர்க்‌ குறிஞ்சி யாழும்‌ 
செவ்வழி யாழ்ப்பெயர்‌ முல்லை யாழும்‌ 
பாலை யாழும்‌ மருத யாழுமென 
நால்வகை யாழும்‌ நாற்பெரும்‌ பண்ணே 14 


என்று சேந்தன்‌ திவாகரம்‌ கூறும்‌. மேற்படி பெரும்பண்களும்‌, 
திறங்களும்‌ சாதி வகைகளும்‌ எந்த அடிப்படையில்‌ வகுக்கப்‌ 
பட்டன என்பதை அறிய முடியவில்லை பல பண்களின்‌ பெயர்‌ 
கள்‌ தற்போதுள்ள இராகங்களுடன்‌ ஒத்திருக்கின்றன. பெரும்‌ 
பண்களே, முதல்‌ இன்ன பண்‌, இன்ன ராகத்தைக்‌ குறிக்கிறது 
என்பதில்‌, மிகுந்த கருத்து வேறுபாடுகள்‌ காணப்படுகின்றன. 
இது பற்றி முடிந்த முடிபு என்று எதையும்‌ கூறமுடியவில்லை. 
பண்களின்‌ வகை 

பெரும்‌ பண்கள்‌ பதினாறும்‌ நால்வகைச்‌ சாதியாக வகுக்கப்‌, 
பட்டுக்‌ 8ீழ்‌ வருமாறு கொடுக்கப்பட்டுள்ளன. 


அகநிலை புறநிலை அருகியல்‌ பெருகியல்‌ 
1. பாலையாழ்‌ 2, தேவதாளி 3. நிருபதுங்க 4, நாக 
. ராகம்‌ ராகம்‌ 


3. குறிஞ்சியாழ்‌ 6. செந்து 7. மண்டலியாழ்‌ 8. அரி 


9. மருதயாழ்‌ 10. ஆகரி 11, சாயவேளர்‌ 12. கின்னரம்‌. 
| : கொல்லி 


13. செவ்வழி 14. வேளா 15. சீராசம்‌ 16. சந்தி 
யாம்‌ வளி 


| இனி ஒவ்வொரு பெரும்‌ பண்ணும்‌ எந்த இராகத்தை ஓத்தது 
| என்றும்‌, அதன்‌ திறங்கள்‌ எத்தகையவை என்றும்‌ சற்றே 

| ஆராய்வோம்‌. 3 
| 

! மருதயாழ்‌ ; 
மருதயரழின்‌ அகநிலையாகிய மருதப்பண்‌, காலைக்குரியது 

| என்று கூறப்படுகிறது. : 

... “சீரினிது கொண்டு நரம்பினி தியக்கி 
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என்று மதுரைக்‌ காஞ்சியில்‌ சொல்லப்படுகிற து. புலர்ந்து விடியும்‌ 
காலத்திற்கு ஏற்ற இப்பண்ணை, வேனிற்‌ காலத்திற்கு ரியது 
என்று சிலப்பதிகாரம்‌ வேனிற்‌ காதையில்‌ கூறப்படுகிறது. 


கானற்‌ கடல்‌ விளையாட்டினுள்‌ கோவலன்‌ கோபித்துச்‌ 
சென்றபின்‌, தனியே தன்‌ மாலிகை திரும்பிய மாதவி 
யால்‌ வாடியவளாய்‌ பிறி தொருநான்‌ காலைநேரத்தில்‌, 
நிவந்த மேனிலை. மருங்கின்‌ வேனிம்‌ பள்ளி oa’, 
மரபின்‌ யாழ்‌ கை வரங்‌... மதுர கதம்‌ பாடினள்‌ 
என்றும்‌, பின்னர்‌, 


தனிமை 
“வானுற 
“அதிரா 
மயங்கி” 


“அகநிலை மருதமும்‌ புறநிலை மருதமும்‌ 
அருகியல்‌ மருதமும்‌ பெருகியல்‌ மருதமும்‌ 
நால்வகைச்‌ சாதியும்‌ நலம்பெற நோக்கி 


மூவகை இயக்கமும்‌ முறையுளிக்‌ கழிப்பித்‌ 
திறத்து வழிப்படூஉம்‌ தெள்ளிசைக்‌ கரணத்து 
புறத்தொரு பாணியிற்‌ பூங்கொடி மயங்கி:?16 


எனவும்‌ கூறப்படுகிறது. மருதப்பண்ணைப்‌ “பழம்பஞ்சுரம்‌” எனும்‌ 
சங்கராபரண இராகம்‌ என்று ஆபிரகாம்‌ பண்டிதர்‌ அவர்கள்‌ 
குறிப்பிட்டுள்ளார்கள்‌. ஆ பப்பாலை நிலையிலே. அதுவே செம்‌ 
பாலையாகிறது. விபுலானந்த அடிகளும்‌ இடைக்காலத்து வழக்கு 
என்று சட்ஜமத்தைக்‌ குரல்‌ என்று கூறுவதால்‌, அக்கருத்தும்‌ 
இதற்கு ஒத்துவரும்‌ என நினைக்கிறேன்‌, வடநாட்டு இசையில்‌, 
‘Morag என்னும்‌. இராகம்‌, சங்கராபரணம்‌ ஆகிறது. இது 
காலை.நேரத்திற்குரியதும்‌ மகிழ்ச்சிக்குரியதும்‌ ஆகிறது. தேவாரப்‌ 
பண்களில்‌ “பழம்பஞ்சுரம்‌” பகற்பண்ணாகவே குறிப்பிடப்படு 
கிறது. நிறைந்த.சுரங்களையுடைய (natual notes) இப்பண்‌, காலை 
வேளையில்‌ சுறுசுறுப்பாக மகிழ்ச்சிகரமாகப்‌ பாடற்‌ குரியது 
என்பது மிக்க பொருத்தமாகவே கோன்றுதிறது. 


இதன்‌. திறனாகிய இக்காலத்துப்‌ “பிலஹரி? இராகமும்‌ 

- காலைக்குரியதாகவே கொள்ளப்படுகிறது. செவ்வழியாழின்‌ 
புறநிலை *வேளாவளி” என்று ஒரு பெரும்‌ பண்‌ காணப்படுகிறது: 
இது, “பிலாவல்‌” என்ற. வட இந்திய இராகத்திற்குப்‌ - பெயர்‌ 
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தால்‌, பிற சுரங்கள்‌ அதில்‌ காணப்படுவனபோல்‌ தோன்றும்‌. 
(Enharmonic) எனக்‌ கொள்ளக்‌ கூடிய இம்‌ முறையைப்‌ பிற்‌ 
காலத்தவர்‌ முற்றும்‌ உணராத காரணத்தால்‌, இந்த இராகத்தில்‌ 
அந்நிய சுரங்கள்‌ காணப்படுநின்றனவே, எவ்விதம்‌ இதன்‌ தாய்‌ 
இராகத்தைத்‌ இர்மானிப்பது என்று சுழப்பமடைவதில்‌ வியப்‌ 
பில்லை. - 


மருதப்‌ பண்ணின்‌ அருகியலாகிய சாயவேளர்‌ கொல்லி 
சுருதி பேதத்தால்‌ அரிகாம்போதி--அ௮தாவது செஞ்சுருட்டி 
இராகமாகும்‌. கொல்லி என்ற பெயர்‌ இதற்கு ஏற்றதாகவே 
காண்கிறது. கொல்லி, கொல்லிக்கெளவாணம்‌ என்ற பண்கள்‌ 
நவரோஜ்‌ என்று கருதப்படுவதால்‌ அவற்றிற்கு இணைந்ததாகவே 
இதுவும்‌ காணப்படுகிறது. மருதப்பண்‌ பெருகியலாகிய “கின்னரம்‌” 
இரண்டு மத்திமங்களைக்‌ கொண்டதாஃப்‌ பல அழயெ 
இராகங்களுக்கு வழி வகுக்கின்றது. அரைச்‌ சுரங்கள்‌ அடுத்தடுத்து 
வரும்‌ முறையில்‌, இரு மத்திமங்கள்‌ அமைத்துப்‌ பாடுவது 
போன்ற அழகு, வேறெதிலும்‌ இடையாது எனலாம்‌. இம்‌ 
முறையை வேங்கடமக மேளவகுப்பு முறையிலிருந்து அறவே 
விலக்கிவிட்டது இங்குக்‌ குறிப்பிடத்‌ தக்கது. $12 


யாழினை இசைக்கும்‌ முறையில்‌. ஏழ்‌ பெரும்‌ பாலைகளைச்‌ 

சுருநிபேதம்‌ செய்து வாசித்தால்‌, வத்த ரொகங்களே மீண்டும்‌ 
மீண்டும்‌ வந்து கொண்டிருக்கும்‌. ஒரு பெரும்பண்ணை முதன்‌ 
மையாக வைத்து வாசிக்கும்‌ யாழில்‌; பிற பண்களும்‌ தோன்றும்‌, : 
பண்ணுக்குப்‌ பண்‌ அலகு மாற்றங்கள்‌ இருக்குமாதலால்‌, யாழ்‌ 
வல்லுநர்கள்‌ மட்டும்‌ பண்களை யாழில்‌ இசைக்க முடியும்‌ என்று 
தெரிகிறது. ^ 

“நல்லிசை நிறுத்த நயவரு பனுவற்‌ . 

றொல்லிசை நிறீஇய வுரைசால்‌ பாண்மகன்‌ 

எண்ணுமுறை நிறுத்த பண்ணி னுள்ளும்‌!" 


என்றும்‌, : 
“பொன்வார்ந்தன்ன புரியடங்கு நரம்பின்‌ 
இன்குரற்‌ சீறியாழ்‌ டவயின்‌ தழீஇ 
நைவளம்‌ பழுநிய கயந்தெரி பாலை : 
“கைவல்‌ பாண்மகன்‌ கடனறிக்‌ தியக்க”18 


ex 


Ue. 


ized by Muthulakshm Rese 1 
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AO HDD பேரியாழ்‌ 

அமைவரப்‌ பண்ணி யருணெறி திரியாது 
இசைபெறு திருவின்‌ வேத்தவை யேற்பத்‌ 
துறைபல முற்றிய musi பாணரொடு 19 


என்றும்‌ யாழ்‌ இசைக்கும்‌ பாணர்‌, எத்துணைத்‌ திறமை 
கொண்டிருந்தனர்‌ என்பதைச்‌ சங்க இலக்கியங்கள்‌, கெளிவாக 
உரைக்கின்றன. 


மருத யாழின்‌ திறங்கள்‌ பதினாறும்‌ பின்‌ வருமாறு யாழ்‌ 
நூலில்‌ வகுத்துக்‌ கொடுக்கப்பட்டுள்ளன. 


அகநிலை புறநிலை அருகியல்‌ பெருகியல்‌ 
1. தக்கேசி 2, கொல்லி 3, ஆரியகுச்சரி 4, நாகதொனி 
5. இந்தளம்‌ 6, சாதாளி 7. தமிழ்‌ வேளார்‌ 8. காந்தார 


கொல்லி பஞ்சமம்‌ 

9. பாக்கழி 10. தத்தள . 1l. மாதுங்க 12. கெளசிகம்‌ 
பஞ்சமம்‌ ராகம்‌ 

13. பியந்தை 14. சீகாமரம்‌ 15. சாரல்‌ 16. சாங்கிமம்‌ 


இப்பண்களில்‌ தக்கேசி, கொல்லி, இந்தளம்‌, காந்தார 
பஞ்சமம்‌, கெளசிகம்‌, பியந்தை, சீகாமரம்‌ ஆகியவை, தேவாரப்‌ 
பண்களுள்‌ காணப்படுவன. இப்‌ பண்கள்‌ மருதப்பண்ணின்‌ நால்‌ 
வகைச்‌ சாதியிலிருந்தும்‌ திறன்களாகப்‌ பிறந்திருக்கக்‌ கூடும்‌, 

தக்கேசி என்ற காம்போதி இராகத்தில்‌, காகலி நிஷாதமும்‌ . 
சது ஸ்ருதி தைவதம்‌ கூடுதலாகவும்‌ பாடுவதற்குத்‌ தக்க காரணம்‌ 


கிடைக்கிறது. “ஸ நி பத” என்ற பிரயோகம்‌ இதற்கு 
உதாரணமாகறது. 


கொல்லி: என்ற பண்‌, மத்திம சுருதியில்‌ பாடும்‌ நவரோஜ்‌ 
இராகமாக இன்று இருந்து Berna, 


இந்தளம்‌, “மாயா மாளவ கெளளம்‌: என்று வழக்கில்‌ இருந்து 
வருகிறது. தோடி இராகத்திற்கு காகலி நிஷாதம்‌ அந்தர 
காந்தாரம்‌ சேர்த்தால்‌ மாயரம்ரள்வ கெளளம்‌ ஆகும்‌, காகலியந்‌ 
தரம்‌ பெய்து இராகங்கள்‌ உண்டாக்கும்‌ முறை, சங்கீத ரத்தினா 
கரத்தில்‌ கூறப்பட்டுள்ளது. அந்தரம்‌ என்ற சொல்‌, அரைச்‌ 


சுரம்‌ (Semitone Interval) என்ற பொருளில்‌ தமிழில்‌ வழங்கி 
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வந்திருக்கிறது. பண்‌ இந்தளம்‌ வட இந்திய இசையில்‌ “பைரவா” 
வகையைச்‌ சேர்ந்தது என்றும்‌. விடியற்காலைக்குரியது வணக்கத்‌ 
திற்குரியது என்றும்‌ கூறப்படுகிறது. பைரவம்‌ என்ற ஒரு பண்‌, 
செவ்வழி யாழின்‌ முல்லைத்‌ திறனின்‌ அருகியலாக வருகிறது. 
மாயாமாளவ கெளளையின்‌ திறன்களான சாவேரி, மலஹரி, 
பெளளி, பூபாளம்‌ ஆகியவை காலைக்குரிய மங்களகரமான 
இறைவணக்கத்திற்குரிய இராகங்களாகத்‌ திகழ்கின்றன. சாதாரி 
என்ற பண்‌ சாவேரியாக மாறியிருக்கலாம்‌. 

பண்கெளசிகம்‌, பகற்பண்ணாகத்‌ திகழ்கிறது. “காபி' வகை 
இராகங்களான கரகரப்ரிய, பைரவி முதலியவை வடநாட்டு 
இசையிலும்‌ பகல்‌ நேரத்திற்குரியனவாகவும்‌ உணர்ச்சியை 

- ஊட்டக்‌ கூடியனவாகவும்‌ கூறப்படுகின்றன. — 
முல்லையாழ்‌ 

முல்லைப்‌ பண்ணினைச்‌ செவ்வழிப்பண்‌ என்பர்‌. செவ்வழிப்‌ 
பண்‌, மாலைக்‌ காலத்திற்குரியது என்று கூறப்படுகிறது. 
“திவவுமெய்ந்‌ நிறுத்துச்‌ செவ்வழி பண்ணிக்‌ 
குரல்புணர்‌ நல்யாழ்‌ முழவோ டொன்றி 
நுண்ணீ ராகுளி யிரட்டப்‌ பலவுட 
னொண்சுடர்‌ விளக்க முந்துற...... 


Seo ல்கக உ௨௭ ௧௨௪ waren ees eee nee 


முந்தை யாமஞ்‌ சென்ற பின்றை" 29 


என்றும்‌, 
“அருளா யாதலோ கொடிதே யிருள்‌ வரச்‌ 
சீறியாம்‌ செவ்வழி பண்ணி யாழநின்‌ 
காரெதிர்‌ கானம்‌ பாடினே tora"! 
என்றும்‌ கூறப்பட்டது. செவ்வழிப்‌ பண்‌ மாலை நேரத்திற்கும்‌, 
கார்காலத்‌ இற்கும்‌ முல்லை நிலத்திற்கும்‌ உரியதாகும்‌. இது, 
இரங்கற்‌ பண்ணாகும்‌. விளரிப்‌ பண்ணும்‌ இரங்கற்றன்மை 
உடைத்து என அறிகிறோம்‌. 
“வளரத்‌ தொடினும்‌ வெளவுபு திரிந்து 
விளரி யுறுதருந்‌ தீந்தொடை நினையாத்‌ 
தளரு நெஞ்சம்‌" ர்க்‌ 
நெய்தல்யாழ்‌ Cl 


விளரிப்‌ பண்‌, நெஞ்சை உருக்கும்‌ வல்லமையுடையது. — 


நெய்தல்‌ நிலத்திற்குரிய விளரியாழ்த்‌ திறனில்‌ யாழ்‌ எனக்‌ கூறப்‌ 
படுகிறது... 2 E c 
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“திறனில்‌ யாழே நெய்தல்‌ யாழாகும்‌ 
திறனில்யாழ்‌ விளரி நெய்தனிலஞ்‌ சிவணும்‌,”28 


நெய்தற்குரிய சிறுபொழுது விளரிப்பண்‌ பாடுதற்குரிய கால 
ம்ர்கும்‌. செவ்வழிக்கு உரிமை மாலைக்காலமாகும்‌. விளரிப்‌ 
பண்ணையுடைய நெய்தல்‌ யாழ்‌, திறனில்‌ யாழாயிருந்தமை 
யின்‌ செவ்வழிப்‌ பண்ணைக்‌ கொண்ட செவ்வழியாழை, 
மாலைக்கு உரியதாகவும்‌, எற்பாட்டிற்குரியதாகவும்‌ இசைவல்‌ 
லோர்‌ வகுத்தனர்‌ என்று தெரிகிறது. செவ்வழி யாழே 
முல்லையாழென்று அழைக்கப்பட்டது. 


“யாம யாழ்ப்பெயர்க்‌ குறிஞ்சி யாழும்‌ 
செவ்வழி யாழ்ப்பெயர்‌ முல்லை urh”? t 


என வரும்‌ நூற்பாவினால்‌ அறிகிறோம்‌. 


சிலப்பதிகாரத்தில்‌, கானல்வரியில்‌, செவ்வழிப்பாலை, 
விளரிப்பாலை என்ற இரங்கற்‌ பண்கள்‌ இரண்டையும்‌ மாதவி, 
யாழிலே இசைக்கும்‌ நேரம்‌ மாலைக்‌ காலமாகவே இருக்கின்றது. 


*“இளையிருள்‌ பீரந்ததுவே எற்செய்வான்‌ மறைந்தனனே 
வளைநெகிழ்‌ எரிசிந்தி வந்தவிம்‌ மருண்மாலை 

“கதிரவன்‌ மறைந்தனனே காரிருள்‌ பரந்ததுவே 
மதியுமிழ்ந்து கீதிர்விழுங்கி வந்தஇம்‌ மருள்மாலை 

“பறவைபாட்‌ டடங்கினவே பகல்செய்வான்‌ மறைந்தனனே 
மறவையாய்‌ என்னுயிர்மேல்‌ வந்தஇம்‌ மருள்மாலை”'3£ 


' என்று பரந்து வரும்‌ இருளை நோக்கிப்‌ பாடுகின்றாள்‌ மாதவி. 
அவள்‌ பாடிய பண்ணைச்‌ இத்திரிக்கன்றார்‌ இளங்கோ அடிகள்‌. 


**ஆங்கனம்‌ பாடிய ஆயிழை பின்னரும்‌ 

காந்தன்‌. மெல்விரற்‌ கைக்கிளை சேர்குரல்‌ 

- தீந்தொடைச்‌ செவ்வழிப்‌ பாலை இசை எழீஇப்‌ 
பாங்கினிற்‌ பாடியோர்‌ பண்ணுப்‌ பெயர்த்தாள்‌'”26 


குரல்‌ குரலாக வரும்‌ செம்பரலைப்‌ பண்ணில்‌, கைக்கிளையைக்‌ 
குரலாகக்‌ கொள்ள எழும்‌ செவ்வழிப்‌ பாலையை விரைந்து வரும்‌ 
மாலை நேரத்தைக்‌ கருதி. மாதவி இசைக்கத்‌ தொடங்கினாள்‌ 
போலும்‌ செம்பாலைப்‌ பண்‌, 
வைத்துக்‌ கெர்ள்ளும்பேர்து, 
சுரங்கள்‌ (4 flats) உள்ள G 
தெரிகிறது: தோ 


Sj * z; 


. . CC-0.In Public Dor 


- சங்கராபரணம்‌ என்று 
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உருக்க வல்லது என்றும்‌ சொல்வது பொருத்தமே; அடுத்து 
விளரிப்‌ பண்ணைப்‌ பற்றி வரும்‌ செய்யுளும்‌ இக்கூற்றையே 
மெய்ப்பிக்கன்றது. 


“நுளையர்‌ விளரி நொடிதருந்‌ தீம்பாலை 
இளிகிளையிற்‌ கொள்ள இறுத்தாயால்‌ மாலை 
இளிகிளையிற்‌ கொள்ள இறுத்தாய்மன்‌ 8ீயேல்‌ 
கொலைவல்லாய்‌ என்னாவி கொள்வாழி மாலை”? 


செம்பாலையின்‌ விளரி சுரத்தைச்‌ சட்ஜமாக வைத்துக்‌ கொள்ள 
கைக்களை இளியாக மாறும்‌. “(இனி கிளையிற்‌ கொள்ள 
என்னும்‌ சொற்றொடர்‌, இதை விளக்குகின்றது. நெய்தல்‌ 
நிலத்து நுளையர்‌ விரும்பும்‌ இசை விளரீப்பண்‌. இரங்கற்‌ 
பண்ணாகய .விளரி, மூன்று குறைச்‌ சரங்களை (3 flats) உடைய 
தாக இருக்கின்றது. விளரிப்‌ பண்‌, இக்காலத்து நடபைரவியாக 
ஆகிறது. இப்பண்ணின்‌ அமைப்பில்‌, முன்பாகமும்‌ பின்பாகமும்‌ 
சரிகமப த நிச என்ற அமைப்பு ஒற்றுமையாக (Symmetrical) 
வரவில்லை. ஆகவே, இதைச்‌ சுருதி பேதம்‌ செய்து பாடுவது 
கடினமாக இருந்திருக்கலாம்‌. அகவே, இரு பாகமும்‌ ஒற்றுமை 
யாக அமைந்த தோடி இராகமாகிய செவ்வழிப்‌ பண்ணை, முதன்‌ 
மையாக எடுத்துக்‌ கொண்டதில்‌ வியப்பில்லை. செவ்வழிப்‌ 
பண்ணின்‌ அமைப்பு (சரிக மஃ-ப தநிச) இன்றும்‌. கூட நட 
பைரவி ராகம்‌, சிறப்பாக இசையில்‌ இடம்‌ பெறாது, அதன்‌ 
இறனாகிய பைரவி இராகமே சிறப்பான இடத்தைப்‌ பெற்று 
வருகிறது. இசை வல்லோர்‌, பைரவியில்‌ ஆரோகணத்தில்‌ 
தைவதத்தை அரைச்சுரம்‌ ஏற்றிப்‌ பாடுவதற்கு எளிதாக ஆக்கி 
விட்டனர்‌. 


வ்டநாட்டு இசையில்‌ அசாவேரி என்ற மாலைக்குரிய மிருது | 
வான: இராகம்‌, நமது நடபைரவிக்கு இணையாக உள்ளது 
பைரவி என வடநாட்டு இசையில்‌ பெயர்‌ பெறும்‌ நமது தோடி 
இராகம்‌, இரங்கற்‌ பண்ணரகவும்‌, . “மால்கோஸ்‌” போன்ற. 
அதனுடைய திறன்கள்‌, இரவுக்கு உரியதாகவும்‌ கூறப்பட்டுள்ளன . 
செவ்வழியாழ்த்‌ திறங்கள்‌ 
அகநிலை புறநிலை அருகியல்‌ பெருகியல்‌ 
நேர்‌ 1, குறண்டி 2 ஆரிய 3. தணுக்‌ 4, வியந்தம்‌ 
திறம்‌ ps வேளர்‌ காஞ்சு ex 
po . கொல்லி 3g 
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பெயர்‌ 5, யாழ்‌ 6. தாளி 7, கொண்டைக்‌ 8. வனி 

திறம்‌ பதம்‌ கிரி 

யாமை 9. யாமை 10, சாளர்‌ 11. நாட்டம்‌ 12, 
பணி 


முல்லை 13. முல்லை 14. சாதாரி 15. பைரவம்‌ 16. காஞ்சி 


காணு 


மேற்கூறிய பெயர்களில்‌, சரதாரிப்‌ பண்‌, ஒன்றுதான்‌ 
தேவாரத்தில்‌ காணப்படுகிறது. பைரவம்‌ என்ற இராகம்‌, 
கர்நாடக இசையில்‌ காணப்படும்‌ ஒன்று, கொண்டைக்கரி 
என்பது குண்டக்ரிய என்று மாறியிருக்கலாம்‌. யாமை என்ற 
இராகம்‌, யமன்‌ என்ற கல்யாணி இராகமாயிருக்கக்கூடும்‌. சங்கரா 
பரணத்திற்குப்‌ பிரதிமத்யமம்‌ சேர்த்தோ அல்லது அரிகாம்‌ 
போதியின்‌ மத்யம, நிஷாதங்களோடு அரைச்‌ சரம்‌ கூட்டியோ 
பாடினால்‌, கல்யாணி இராகம்‌ உண்டாகும்‌. கல்யாணி இராகம்‌, 
ஏழ்பெரும்‌ பாலைகளில்‌ ஒன்றாகவருவது அனைவரும்‌அறிந்ததே. 
முல்லைப்பண்‌, இங்குத்‌ S erras கொடுக்கப்பட்டிருக்கின்றது. 


குறிஞ்சி யாழ்‌ 
“யாம யாழ்ப்பெயர்‌ குறிஞ்சி யாழ்‌” 
எனச்‌ சேந்தன்‌ இவரகரம்‌ கூறும்‌. 


“கொடிச்சி, பெருவரை மருங்கிற்‌ குறிஞ்சி பாடக்‌ 
குரலுங்‌ கொள்ளாது நிலையிலும்‌ பெயராது 
படா அப்‌ பைங்கண்‌ பாடுபெற்‌ றொய்யென 
மறம்புகல்‌ மழகளிறு உறங்கும்‌...... JE 


சங்க இலக்கியத்தில்‌ வேடுவர்‌ பெண்‌, PAG தினைப்‌ பெரும்‌ 
புனத்து இரவில்‌, காவல்‌ செய்தபொழுது, குறிஞ்சிப்‌ பண்‌ பாடின 
மையும்‌, பயிர்களைக்‌ இன்னத்‌ திருட்டுத்தனமாக வந்த களிறு, 
குறிஞ்சிப்‌ பண்ணைக்‌ கேட்டு மெய்‌ மறந்து உறங்கெமையும்‌ 


கூறக்காண்கிறோம்‌, குறிஞ்சி யாழ்‌, யாமயாழ்‌ என்றே 


பாடி வருகிறார்கள்‌. 
““கமாஜ்‌'' வகைகள்‌ என வடஇந்திய இசையில்‌ வழங்கும்‌ அரிகாம்‌ 
போதி எந்நேர த்திற்கும்‌ உரியது என்று கூறப்பட்டாலும்‌ “ஜெஞ்‌ 
சோடி", “இலங்‌! முதலிய அதன்‌ இறங்கள்‌, ரவிற்கும்‌, அன்பு 
நேயத்தி ற்கும்‌ உரியதாகக்‌ கூறப்படுகின்றன, 


பருவத்திற்கும்‌ பொழுதிற்கும்‌... 2 619 


குறிஞ்சியாழின்‌ பெரும்‌ பண்கள்‌ குறிஞ்சியாழ்‌, செந்து, 
மண்டலியாழ்‌, அரி என்பன. 


குறிஞ்சியாழ்த்‌ திறங்களும்‌ நால்வகைச்‌ சாதிகளும்‌ 8ழ்‌ 
, வருமாறு: 


பழையபெயர்‌ அகநிலை புறநிலை அருகியல்‌ பெருகியல்‌ 


நைவளம்‌ |l. நட்ட 2. அந்தாளி 3. மலகரி 4. விபஞ்சி 
பாடை 
காந்தாரம்‌ 5. காந்‌ 6. செருத்தி 7. கெளடி 8. உதயகிரி 
தாரம்‌ 
பஞ்சுரம்‌ 9. பஞ்சுரம்‌10. பழம்‌ 11. மேக 12. கேதாளிக்‌ 
பஞ்சுரம்‌ ராகக்‌ குறிஞ்சி 
குறிஞ்சி 
படுமலை 13. கெள 14. பரடை 15. சூர்துங்க்‌ 16, நாகம்‌ 
வானம்‌ ராகம்‌ 
மருள்‌ 17. மருள்‌ 18. பழந்‌ 19. திவ்விய 20. முதிர்ந்த 
தக்க வராடி விந்தளம்‌ 
ராகம்‌ 
அயிர்ப்பு 21. அநுத்திர 22. குச்சரி 23. அடுட்புரி24. நாரா 
பஞ்சமம்‌ யணி 
அரற்று 25, குறிஞ்சி 26. நட்ட 27 இராமக்‌ 28. வியாழக்‌ 
` ராகம்‌ aA குறிஞ்சி 
செந்நிறம்‌ 29. செந்‌ 30. தக்க 31. சாவகக்‌ 32, ஆநந்தை 
நிறம்‌ ணாதி குறிஞ்சி 


மேற்குறித்த பண்களுள்‌, பதினொரு பண்கள்‌, தேவாரத்தில்‌ 
காணப்படுவன. நைவளம்‌ என்ற நட்டபாடை, மிகவும்‌ பழமை 
யான நாட்டை இராகமாகும்‌. இராகங்களைப்‌. பற்றிய பிற்கால 
நூல்களும்‌ இவை மிகப்‌ பிரானமான வ என்றே. கூறு | 
இன்றன. பழம்‌ பஞ்சுரம்‌ (சங்பராபரணம்‌), நட்டராகம்‌ யந்து * 
வராளி) என்ற சம்பூர்ண இராகவ. EEO குறிஞ்சி a 

(நீலாம்பரி), வியாழக்குறிஞ்சி (செளராஷ்டிரம்‌). ஆகிய நுட்ப 

ராகங்களும்‌ காணப்படுகின்றன: குறிஞ்சி SD Bs மத்திம 
சுருதியில்‌ இப்போது பாடும்‌ இராகமாக இருக்கலாம்‌, மலகறி 
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கெளடி (கெளரி), வராடி (வராளி). நாராயணி, இராமக்திரி 
ஆகிய இராகங்கள்‌, தற்காலப்‌ பெயர்களோடு ஒத்துள்ளன. 


பாலையாழ்‌ 


பாலையாம்‌, நண்பக லுக்கு உரியது எனக்‌ கூறப்பட்டுள்ளது. 
பாலையாமும்‌, பாலைப்‌ பண்ணுமா இது. பிரிதல்‌ என்னும்‌ 
உணர்வை உரிப்பொருளாக உடையது. பரலையாழின்‌ பெரும்‌ 
பண்கள்‌ வருமாறு. . 


பாலையாம்‌ (அகநிலை) 
தேவதாளி (புறநிலை) 
நிருபதுங்கராகம்‌ (அருகியல்‌) 
நாகராகம்‌ (பெருகியல்‌) 
பாலையாழின்‌ திறன்கள்‌ ஐந்து. 
“gs நேர்திற முறுப்புக்‌ குறுங்கலி 
ஆசானைந்தும்‌ பாலையாழ்த்‌ திறனே” 29 


என்று பிங்கலந்தை கூறுகிறது. பாலையாழின்‌ திறன்களும்‌, அவற்‌ 
றின்‌ நால்வகைச்‌ சாதிகளும்‌ பின்வருமாறு: 


அகநிலை புறநிலை அருகியல்‌ பெருகியல்‌ 


அராகம்‌ 1. தக்க - 2, அந்தாளி 3. அந்தி 4. மன்றல்‌ 
ராகம்‌ பாடை 

நேர்‌ 5. நேர்‌ 6 வராடி 7. பெரிய 8. சாயரி 

திறம்‌ திறம்‌ 


உறுப்பு 9. பஞ்சமம்‌ 10. திராடம்‌ 11. அழங்கு 12. erf 
குறுங்கலி 13, சோம 14, மேகராகம்‌ 15, துக்கராகம்‌ 16. கொல்லி 


: ராகம்‌ ; = வராடி 
ஆசான்‌ 17.காந்தாரம்‌ 18. கண்டி, 19. தேசாக்கிரி 20. சுருதி 
EAR காந்தாரம்‌ 


...  பரலையாழின்‌ பெரும்‌ பண்களையும்‌, திறன்களையும்‌. சாதி 
களையும்‌ கவனிக்கும்போது, இவற்றில்‌, “பல முக்கியமான 
ராகங்கள்‌ இடம்‌ பெறுவனவாகக்‌ காணப்படுசன்றன.. நிருபதுங்க 

நாகராகம்‌, அராகம்‌, தக்கராகம்‌, சோமராகம்‌, மேகராகம்‌ 
கம்‌ என்று இராஃப்‌ பெயர்கள்‌ உள்ளன. வராடி, பெரிய 


பருவத்திற்கும்‌ பொழுதிற்கும்‌... 621 


தஞ்சை ஆபிரகாம்‌ பண்டிதர்‌ அவர்கள்‌, “கருணாமிர்த சாக 
gib என்ற நூலில்‌, இந்தப்‌ பாலையாழை, இருமத்திமம்‌ வரக்‌ 
கூடிய இராகமாக வகுத்துக்‌ கூறுகிறார்‌. இநமத்திமங்கள்‌ வரும்‌ 
இப்பண்ணை அகநிலை, புறநிலை ஆகிய சுருதிபபேதங்களைச்‌ 
செய்யுங்கால்‌ இரண்டு ரிஷபங்கள்‌ இரண்டு தைவதங்கள்‌,இரண்டு 
நிஷாதங்கள்‌ ஆகியவை வரக்கூடிய இராகங்களாக மாறுகின்றன, 
வேங்கட மதியின்‌ 72 மேளகர்த்தாக்கள்‌ தோன்‌ றியதற்கு அடிப்‌ 
படைக்‌ காரணத்தை நாம்‌ இங்குக்‌ காண்கி3றாம்‌. இரு மத்யமங்‌ 
கள்‌ வரும்‌ இராகங்களை அவை, “துருக்கராகிய மிலேச்சருக்கு 
விருப்பமானது” என்று வேங்கடமதி கட்டுரையில்‌ ஆச்சார்யா 


பிருஹஸ்பதி கூறுகின்‌ றார்‌.3? 


பாவ இராகங்களாகிய $ேதவகாந்தாரி, அடாணா, நீலாம்பரி, 
செளராஷ்டிரம்‌ போன்ற இராகங்களில்‌ இரு நிஷாதங்களின்‌ 
பிரயோசத்தையும்‌ வராளி போன்ற இராகத்தில்‌ இரு ரிஷபங்‌ 
களின்‌ கலவையையும்‌ நாட்டையில்‌ இரு கரந்தாரங்கள்‌ கலப்‌ 
பதையும்‌ இந்துஸ்தானி இராகங்களில்‌ இரு மத்யமங்கள்‌ சேரும்‌ 
இராகங்களையும்‌ காண்கிறோம்‌. இவை தோன்றுதற்குரிய 
கருவூலத்தைப்‌ பாலையாழ்‌ முறையில்‌ காண்கின்றோம்‌. 


வட இந்திய இசையில்‌ வரும்‌ பிரதிமத்யம இராகங்களாகிய 
Lor qp eum வகைகள்‌, பிற்பகலைச்சார்ந்தவை என வழங்குகின்றன: 
பாலையாழ்‌, நண்பகலுக்குரியது. நட்டராகம்‌, சாதாமிப்பண்‌ 
ஆகியவை பக ற்பண்களாகும்‌. பரய்கலைப்‌ பாலை பாடற்பாணி, 
ஆசான்‌ இிறனமைவரக்‌ கேட்டு?! எனப்‌ புறஞ்சேரியிறுத்த 
நண்பக லும்‌, வேனிற்பெரும்பொழுதும்‌ - 


காதையினுள்ளே 
இணைத்‌ தெய்வமும்‌ பாலைப்‌ 


கொற்றவையாகிய பாலைத்‌ em. 
பெரும்‌ பண்ணோடு சார்த்திக்‌ கூறப்பட்டன. 


.பண்களுக்குரிய காலத்தையும்‌ பொழுதையும்‌ அடிப்‌ 
படையாகக்‌ கொண்டு, இன்று தென்னாட்டில்‌ மட்டுமன்றி வட . 
நாட்டிலும்‌ வழங்கி வரும்‌ இரசகங்களோடு | ஒப்பிட்டுப்‌, 
பண்களோடு இணைந்த இராகற்களை! பற்றிய ல அரிய 
உண்மைகளை asics கொண்டு வரச்‌ செய்த இச்‌ 8 

é இசையிலும்‌ . இயலிலும்‌ வல்ல. பெரியோர்கள்‌ 


யற்யை; foe - ட்‌ 
s , இப்பேரவை, . e வேற்று. ஆதரிக்கும்‌. எ 


z அடங்கிய. 


புதன்‌. 
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The Riddles of Kumarikkandam 


R. MADHIVANAN ம்‌ 


Tamil is a language at once classical and modern, with an 
antiquity greater than that of Sanskrit, Latin and Greek, it isa’ 
language still spoken by 60 millions in Tamil Nadu in India, 
besides some more millions in Sri Lanka, Malaysia and 
Singapore (not to speak of Tamil settlers in such diverse parts 
of the globe like South Africa, Mauritius and Reunion islands 
in the Indian Ocean, Fiji islands, in the Pacific; Guyana; 
Martinique and Guadeloupe islands in the Caribbean; who are 
| aware of their Tamil heritage to varying extents). Tamil and the 
Tamils originated in Kumarikkandam, the lost Lemuria. 


Now for a brief summary of the hypothesis of lost, 
“Lemuria” or **Kumarikkandam” which serves as the lynch pin 
for explaining Tamil prehistory, may, world prehistory ~ a 
hypothesis to which Pavanar Subscribed wholeheartedly in all 


his works. ; 


It will not do to dismiss! the Lemurian hypothesis as a 
puerile and Chauvinistic ‘fringe’ theory created on nothing 
'more than the references to southern lands swallowed up by the 
sea, contained in the commentaries written after the 7th century 
A.D. Oor-so-viz. Nakkirar's commentary on ‘Iraiyanar Akap- 
porul' and Atiyarkkunallar's commentary on ‘Silappatikaram’. 


the references to lost lands in the Sangam works 
now extant are quite unambiguous. *Purananuru' 6 (of Kariki- 

. har? refers to lands south of Kumari (Kumari river according 
' to the old commentary). *Purananuru' 9 of. Nettimaiyar® refers 
 H—40 
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to. Pahruli river (located in Kumarik kandam by commentators) 
in the territory of the Pantiyan king Nediyon. Silappatikaram. 
Kadukankathai 11:18-22* and Kalitiokai 104 (Mullaikkaliys 
specifically refer to Thennavan (Pantiyan) losing his southern 
territories to the sea and compensating for the loss by 
conquering new territories in the north, when the said 
‘commentators wrote their accounts, more definitive information 
on these prehistoric deluges should have been available in works 
~of traditions now lost or destroyed. Atiyarkkunallar lists out 
the submerged lands of Kuinarikkandam as follows :- 


1. Kumari Nadu — குமரி நாடு 
2. El Kurumpanai Nadu. — ஏழ்குறும்பனை நாடு 
. 3. El Munpalai Nadu — ஏழ்‌ முன்பாலை நாடு 
4. ElPinpalai Nadu — ஏழ்‌ பின்பாலை நாடு 
5. El Kunakarai Nadu — ஏழ்‌ குணகாரை நாடு 
6. El Madurai Nadu — ஏழ்‌ மதுரை நாடு 
7. ElKunra Nadu — ஏழ்‌ குன்ற நாடு 
8. El Thenga Nadu — ஏழ்‌: தெங்க நாடு 
9. Kollam — கொல்லம்‌ 
10. Thenpali — தென்பாலி 


_ The oceans on the three sides of Kumarik kandam were on the 
West. : 


Thopru mutir Pauvam (தொன்று முதிர்‌. பெளவம்‌) - the 
very ancient sea on the east :- - 


Thodu Kadal (தொ டுகடல்‌) . Sca connected or dug 
Jo. f.- Myth of Sakaraputra's digging UP 
the sea). This probably signifies that unlike 
the western sea, the eastern sea was of later 
origin. 
and on the south. 


‘Neripperungadal (நேரிப்‌ பெருங்கடல்‌) is the southern ocean. 
The major rivers in Kumarikkandam were Pahruli (flowing from 
Panmalai ranges) and Kumari (owing from Kumari mountain) = 
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both mentioned often in Sangam literature. (Valmiki in his 
Ramayana (Kish. 41-42) refers to the golden coloured Mahendra 
mountain lying submerged under the sea south .of Cape 
Comorin ). 


No doubt, while the current geological theory of **Plate 
techtonics’’® fully endorses the theory of continental drift, 
originally advanced by Alfred Wegener in the 19th Century, if 
does not support the idea of disappearance of any considerable 
part of the earth's crust of the size ofa continent. But that 
theory is not inconsistent with the successive submersions of 
considerable land masses (not necessarily of the vast proportions 
of a continent) in the Indian Ocean (and elsewhere) at the end 
of each of the many ice ages in the Quaternary period, the last 
occasions being 10000 B. 6. and 5000 B. 6, 


Alexander Kondratov in his “The Riddles of the Three 
Oceans” (Progress Publishers, Moscow, 1974) refers to the 
existence of Lemuria in the Tertiary period and goes on to 
argue— : 


“Does the history of Lemuria and on that Or could the 
last remnants of the continents have continued to exist 
in the Indian Ocean or a long time afterwards, not 
only in the Tertiary period, in which the lemurs and 
anthropoid apes arose, but also in the quaternary , 
period, in which man appeared, Could Lemuria have 
been the cradle of manking instead of simply a 
bridgehead from which lemurs and primitive! monkeys 
invaded all the continents (except Australia and. 
Antartica, those completely isolated parts of submerged 
Gondwana land). Only detailed exploration of the bed 
of the Indian Ocean, in the region where Lemuria 
existed, will answer these questions. 


The most surprising part of it is that a study of the 
world’s earliest civilisations reveals a whole series of 
riddles that can be solved only by using the hypothesi. 
of Lemuria, a large land mass in the Indian Ocean that E 

- was inhabited not just by Lemurs and not eve by: 


T 
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pithecanthropi, but by human beings who had reached 
a high level of civilisation/.”’ 


The “riddles” he then proceeds to detail are the kinship of 
Dravidian Languages with the proto Sumerian Ubaid language 
and the language of Elam; the linguistic data indicating that the 
Dravidian languages spread from south to north, rather tha 
from north to south; the numerous traditions from V 
Egypt, Sumeria, etc. which refer to the spread of civilisation by 
, migrants from the south; and che references in the Shipwrecked 
sailor's story in the Egyptian Papyrus (No. 1115 in Hermitage 
"Museum, Leningrad), Diodorus’ Historical Library, Arab 
geographers etc, to large islands in the Indian Ocean - eg. 
Dilmun, Serendib. 


The Lemurian theory derives maximum support from 
Linguistic studies also. The origin of language is placed to 
sometime before the peopling of the America before 40000 to 
35000 years ago and the peopling of Ausiralia about 32000 years 
ago. Apart from Pavanar here, Western liguisis like Harry 
Hoijer and Morris Swadesh concede the possibility of the 
fundemental unity of the origin of the language of man, 
Swadesh’s ‘'The Origin and Diversification of language" 
(Routhedge and Kegan paul, London 1972; pp xviii; 350) is 
‘devoted to this thesis. Pavanar’s works Tamil Varalaru, 

. Tamilar Varalaru, Vadamoli Varalaru etc. establish with 
thousands of instances from all languages, how the ultimate 
roots from most basic and vital items in various language 
families (including Indo-European) are traceable to Tamil which 
derives straight from the main line of the primeval language of 
man, right from Lemurian period. The vestiges of the primeval 
Dravidian tongue are found not only in the islands of Dravidian 


speech even now extant- Basque. in Spain; and Brahui in 
Baluchistan - but also in such instances like, 


Li 
i. the existence of la 


() and ra (p) in ancient 
Brahmi script; 


ii. the incorporation of the Dravidian name for rivet 
_ “Ar” in the names of European rivers; and. 


ean Imi Research Academy 
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similarly the incorporation of Dravidian “Malai” 
in the names of mountains in many areas;? 


iii. the uniquitousness of ‘a’ in the Chinese, a 
consonant used more widely in ancient Tamil than 
now; 


iv. the existence of apt cognates and derivations in 
Tamil for such important polynesian words like 
“taboo”, “Kumara”, “Kanaka” and ‘“'Areoi”. 


v. the prevenance of Dravidian place names like Cymri 
for Wales. +° 


The evidence from Archaeology is no less clinching. The 
standard length used by Tamil builders from Sangam days till 
now is the Kol or Thacchu mulam of 84 cm or 33 inches.!! The 
unit used by all megalith builders in Europe was identical. +° 
A few measurements of Indus valley works Iso tally with this 
measure. A possible objection to pre-dating the Lemurian 
Tamil civilisation, to the Indus Valley (Mohenjodaro and 
Harappa) civilisation by a few millennia has now been over- 
ruled by recent Archaeological excavations in the Indus Valley 
at Mehrgarh in Pakistan which have uncovered framing settle- 
ments that flourished in the regions 3000 years earlier than the 
Harappa Civilisation.!* Chaman Lall and others have already 
drawn attention to the remarkable spiritual affinity between the 
religious sculptures of Mayan, Azteck and Incan civilisations 
on the one hand and the Tamilian temple architecture on thé 


other. 


Quite remarkable progress should have been achieved in 
Lemurian land in the sciences of Arithmetic, Astronomy, metal 
working etc, "Tamil calendar makers of Southern India of the 
last century calculated the dates and times of eclipses without 
either any complex apparatus or “the writing down of figures, 
but by mental arithmetic with the aid of pebbles which were 
arranged ௦ 
performed and those still to go through.”** Tamil fractions and 
sub-fractions*® are so minute that millennia of arithmetical 
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thought and practice should have preceded their ev 
7 day week,30-day month, and 12 month year seem to have been 
evolved and settled right in the Lemurian period, with their 
gradual diffusion in later millennia throughout the globe. It 
will be interesting to know that the Mayan calendar starts from 
3373/3713 B.C. very close to the start of the Kaliyuga era in 
2102 BC. The Tamils were the first circumsavigators of the 
globe. An ancient Chola king is reputed to have Classified the 
trade winds suitable for various sea voyages. A prehistoric 
Chera ancestor of Adhigaman is reported (in Purananuru) to 
have brought the sugarcane to Tamilnadu, from the eastern “ 
islands. Gold, Silver and iron seem to have been first isolated’ 
and put to us? in the Lemurian land. The words for *‘iron” 
in many language have to be traced ultimately to the Tamil 
"Irumpu". There are persistent traditions of the systematic 
destruction of ancient Tamil books on various topics. Such 
destruction and the availability of only secondary Sanskrit 
versions of many such books has enabled Sanskritists to fob off 


as their own, the discoveries findings and thoughts of the Tamil 
genius, 


olution. The 


In the field of religion, the phallic cult and the worship of 
the mother goddess, the bull, the snake, the land of Muruga 
(and of his apotheosis, Siva) have all to be traced to the 
prehistoric Tamil civilisation of the Lumurian land. An actual 
Tamil king; Varanan, of Kumarik kandam seems to have. been 
the prototype of the sea god Varuna and also the original of the 
“Oannes” who landed in Sumeria after the deluge and spread 
the arts and civilisation there. It was obviously because 
disaster came to the Tamils from the successive deluges in the 
south, that the later day god of death “Yama” was assigned to 


the south; and the Tamil worship of ancestors referred to as 
“Thenpulattar Valipadu'*, 


; VY Matrilineal kinsbip widely prevalent 


in . prehistorical 
societies should also have bee 


ல்‌ n à Lemurian trait. The harp 
called ““Yazb” in Tamil seems to have been invented in the 
south: Specialised classes like Panar etc. seem to have fostered. 
‘the fine arts. What is called Bharata Natyam now seems to 1876 
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been evolved by “Viraliar’’ (dancing girls). The domestication 
of the cock (an emblem of Muruga) seems to have occurred in 
Lemurian times. Cock-fighting, even now popular in South 
India is shown on an amulet seal of Mohenjodaro. The 
Australian Boom iang is nothing but the ‘Valaithadi’ used in 
pudukottai District. 


The commentary.to Irayanar Akapporul gives details of the 
three Tamil Saagams and the Pantiyan Kings associated with 
them. There are references to some kings of the early period 
are found in other works also. Bnddhists put 'the date of the 
great deluge when Ceylon got separat-d from the main land 
(Kumarik kandam as 2387 B. C. (Tennent's History of Ceylon : 
p. 7). If weassume that this marked the end of the second 
Tamil Academy the following chronology can be worked 


out :- 


Establishment of the First Academy at Then Madurai 10527 
B. C. (Period of the first Academy 10527 B. C. to 6087 B. C. - 
4440 years under the patronage of 89 kings). 


First deluge destroying the major part of Kumarikkandam 
at Kapadapurem— 6087 B.C. (Period of Second Acadamy, 
6087 B.C. to 2387 B. C.-3700 years under the patronage of 59 
kings.) * 
Period of Second Academy at Manalur 2387 B. C to 1780 
B. C.— 607 years. 


Second deluge destroying the remaining part of Kumarik- 
kandam 1780B.C. (Period of Third Academy at present 
Madurai—1780 B. C. to 170 to AD - 1950 years.) 


The following isa tentative list of Tamil kings who can 
be ascribed to the various phases mentioned above : - = - na 


l; Nediyon (நெடியோன்‌) — The founder of Pantiya dynasty 3 
: Eon before 10527 B. C, VNB 
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First Tamil Academy period 
Kihgs). 

2. Kaycina Valuti — 
(காய்சின வழுதி) 


. Vadimbalamba Ninra 
Nediyon 
(வடிம்பலம்ப 
நின்ற நெடியோன்‌) 


ல Munnir Vizhavin 
Nediyon . 
(முந்நீர்‌ விழவின்‌ 
நெடியோன்‌) 
Nilantharu "Thiruvin 
- Pantiyan 
(நிலந்தரு திருவின்‌ 
பாண்டியன்‌) 


6. Sengon ( செங்கோன்‌) 


'"Kumatikkandam about 610 
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(Under the patronage of 38 


The First Pantiya king’. who 
established the famous Tamil 
Academy known as ‘Thamizh 
Kazhagam’ at Thenmadurai, on 
the banks of the river Pahruli 
in 10,527 B. C. 


The first king wbo made a long 
voyage on the dreadful sea and 
found some lands by 
change and erected statues on 
the seashore of the new land. 


new 


The Pantiya king started cele- 
brating a festival known as 
“Munnir Vizha’? to please the 
sea god Varuna. 


The Pantiya king who annexed 
new lands to his country both 
by war and by discovery. He 
made irrigational facilities to 
his people. 


The first Tamil king who 
travelled far and wide and a 
Travellogue known as 'Sengon 
Tharaiccelavu’ was written 
about him by a poet Thaniyoor 
Chendan. 


7. டட... — The Jast Pantiya king of the 


first Tamil Academy period ings 
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Second Tamil Academy period 6087 B. C. to 2387 B. C. 
(Under the patronage of 59 kings) 


1. Venther Cezhiyan — The Pantiya king established 
(வெண்தேர்ச்‌ செழியன்‌) second Tamil Academy at 
Kadavapuram (Kapatapuram) 
after the first deluge 6087 B. C. 


2. Manthatha — A Chola Emperor who ruled in 
(மந்தாதா) Kumarik kandam. 
3. Sembiyan — A Chola king known as ‘Sibi’. 
(செம்பியன்‌) A clan of whom migrated to 
the Indus Valley known as 
*Meenadu'. 
4. Manu Cholan — A Chola king who has praised 
(ம்னுச்‌ சோழன்‌) for his justice. 
5. Thungeyil Erintha — A Chola king of Excellent 
Todithot Cembiyan warfare. 
(தூங்கெயில்‌ எறிந்த 
தொடிதோட்செம்பியன்‌) 
6. Atiyanceral — A Cera king who discovered 
(அதியஞ்சேரல்‌) Sugarcane. ! 
இ 7. Walithozhilanda — A Chola king who discovered 
i Vuravon winds helpul for long voyage 
(வளிதொழிலாண்ட and trade by sea. 
உரவோன்‌) 
8. Nagan — A Tamil king who ruled the 
(நாகன்‌) Thenpalai state in Kumarik 


kandam. This Naga king is 
mentioned in the ship wrecked 
sailor’s story of Egypt in the 
days of yore. 3 


s 


9, Varanan (Dannes) — A Tamil king of Kumarik 
(வாரணன்‌) kandam who sailed to Sumeria 
after the. deluge and spread 

culture and craft, ' Een 
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10. Mudathirumaran — The last Pantiya king of the 
(முடத்திருமாறன்‌) second Tamil Academy. He 
escaped from the deluge and 
continued the Tamil Academy 
‘al Manaloor in 2387 B.C. 
Indus valley was first inhabited by the Tamils. It was 
known as Meenadu (மீனாடு) in those days. The Gangetic plain 
was known as Vadapali (வடபாலி) similar to Thenpali (தென்‌ 
பாலி) at the southern tip of Kumarikkandam. The Dekkan was 
Karunadu (கமுநாடு) and ihe eastern plain as Arai nadu (அறை 
நடு) which was later named Rayala seema. 


I think I am obliged to give the following concrete reasons 
supporting the Lemurian Origin of the Tamils, the great, anti- 
quity of the Tamil Civilisation and tamification of the Lemurian 


Tamil which flourished as the primary classical language of the 
world. ல்‌ 


1. Atlantis, a landmass in Atlantic Ocean had civilised 
on before 9000 B.C. So it isnot a myth to say that 
Lemuria was populated before 10000 B.C. Plato was the only 
man in the days of yore who mentioned about atlantis. Buta 
number of mentions have been made in ancient Tamil literature 
regarding the Kumarik kandam - the lost Lemuria. 


2. Excavation near Jericho in Jordan has brought out the 
existence of a township built of sun - dried brick before 9670 
B.C. Therefore civilized life in Kumarik kandam is not a matter 
f civilisation, 


3. John's London, Weekly, ‘says that Tamilian civilisation 


— 4, Australia drifted away fro the mainland at about 


Australia Speak a dialect related to 
Tamil. y 


„3. The Red - Indians and Incas of America were. related 


6. The Basques who “occupy a small. pocket between ——— 
Portugal and spain sp ak a Dravidian langua; CX : 


an language 


| 
| 
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7. All the Indo - European - languages including the 
Scythian and Sumerian have their basic roots from the Tamil of 


Kumarikkandam. 
8. African languages have affinities with Tamil. 


9. The worship of God Siva and snake worship were found 
in many parts of the globe in ancient days. 


10. Names of mountains,rivers,stites and kings of Kumarik 
kandam are mentioned in ancient Tamil literature. 


11. Sugar cane, jaggery and sugar were the discoveries of 
the ancient Tamils. 


12. Harp was the very ancient musical instrument invented 
by the Tamils in Kumarikkandam. Its original name in Tamil 
is yazh (யாழ்‌). 


13. Gold and iron were the discoveries of the ancient 
Tamils of Kumarik kandam. 


14. The important features of ancient civilisation was the 
prevalence of matrilineal system adopted by the followers of the 
cult of the mother Goddess. it was the Marumakkattayam 
system even now prevalent in Malabar is against the Mahattayam 
in other parts of the country. The Marumakkattayam was 
once in vogue in all South India, South Europe, Asia Minor, 
Mesopotamia and Egypt. The system was another link that - 
connected South India with the rest of the ancient world, as in 
Egypt, descent in Crete was through the female line... — ^ 


15. Among the customs and amusements which are many, 
I shall mention one or two. Among the earliest creature 
domesticated was the cock, the emblem of God Muruga. 
It was the ensign of the Greek god Appollo. The 
appearance of domesticated fowl in East Africa and Madagascar - 
takes us to the geological time of the submerged continent when. 
the fowl was domesticated. This may have some basis in the 


Tamil velan epic: BENE - ve 


NEG J. In Public Domain. Digitized by Muthulaksh 
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16. Among the amusements, game cock-fighting 
was peculiar to South India. On an amulet seal in 
daro are portrayed two jungle fowls in a fighting attit 


(ko lippor) 
Mohenjo . 
ude. 


17. Intimatelv associated with the cult of the Bull (which is 
also a feature of Usyptian religious system 
The different branches of the Mediterranea 
phallic cult. 


) is the phallic cult, 
n people followed the 


18. Music, dance and drama were developed and patro- 
nised by the kings of Kumarik kandam. Separate 
people known as panar, Kuthar, Vayiriyar, Porunar, 
were responsible for the growth of the above fine arts. 


19. Bharata Natyam originated in Kumarik kandam. Vira- 
liyar were the dancing girls who practised it well. 


classes of 
Kodiyar 


20. Tamil tunes numbered 11,991 according to N.C. 
Kandaiyya Pillai’s calculation. 


21. The books that were lost during deluge comprised on 
the subjects, maths, Astronomy,medicine, logic, sculpture, music 
and metals, An old tradition says that more than 8000 books 
gol approval in the Second Tamil Academy. 


22, Astronomy was at its 
Arivar and Kaniyar were the two 
engaged in Astronomy, 


23. Berosus Was the predecessor of the Tamils settled in 
Sumeria, being well versed in maths and Astronomy got a name 


and fame in Greece, A golden tougued status was erected to 
honouriim in Greece for his unfailing predictions. 


24. Arora Borialis w 
Tamilians according to the 
G. Devaneya Pavanar. 


25. The Tamil 
medicine. - E 


26. What the Sanskrit scholars 
ries in science, maths and astr 
features, are alin thin 


zenith in Kumarik kandam. 


Classes of people who were 
maths and Astrology. 


as first noticed by the sea fearing 
great Tamil savant and etymologist 


ians of Kumarikkandam were experts in 
boast as Aryan discoVe- . 
Onomy and as their best cultural . 
amilian c Rie 


~ CC-0. In Publ 
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27. Almost all the languages in the world have affinity 
with Tamil in one way or other. Such an affinity is only possi- 
ble where blood relation might haye united them sometimes in 
the dim past of the world’s ancient histcry of mankind. 


28. Flourishing trade both by land and sea was carried on 
by the ancient Tamils in Kumarikkandam 


29. P. T. Sreenivasa lyengar!9 makes it clear in his book 
‘History of the Tamils’ that the word ‘pance jana’ found in 
Rig-veda actually means the people who lived in five divisions 
of land of the of clarifying many more unsoled problems of 
Sanskrit vocabulary. 


30. The kinship names of father and mother in vocative 
throughout the world is more or less the derived or actual form 


of the Tamil terms ‘appa’ and ‘amma’. 


31. The first language originated where the first civilised 
men live. The place of such very ancient human settlement is 
the Kumarikkandam. 


32. The torch-bearers of civilisation in the mediterranean 
belt as phoehicians, Chaldenas, Minoans were allrelated to 
Tamilians. 


33. The very earliest written form found in Eastern island, 
Madagaskar and Indus valley were all the different stages of the 
writing form of Tamilian script. E 


34, The consonant ù (௧) is more or less found in every - 
word of the Chinese language. Ancient Tamil had its wide — 
frequency since it has been included in the vowel consonant list 
of the Tamil alphabets though its usage is now limited. è 


35. Ancient Tamilians in Kumarik kandam bas a custom of | 
erecting statues on the sea shores of the. new lands found, . 
(Vadimbalamba ninra Nediyon of the first Tamil academy is one 
among them). Such ancient statues are still found in many 


places of the world. Rs 


cc 


0. In Public Domain. Digitized by Muthulakshi à 


~ east; 
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36. Practising Boomarang is still found in T 


amil Nadu 
and Australia among the natives. 


37. The Tamils were great adventures and 
from the {very early history of the world. The En 
‘Serandipity’ coined by Walpole reveals it. 


discoverors 
glish word 


38. The ship wrecked Sailors' story of Egypt as narrated 
by Kondratov in his book ‘Riddles of three Oceans’ and the 
service of Orannes and Odakkon in Sumeria reveal the fact that 
Tamilians were in advanced stage of civilisation in Kumarik 
kandam. 


39. It is said that Tamil God Murugau is worshipped by 
the natives of Africa and place names of Kumarik kandam such 
as ‘Kumari, Sengodhara’ are still existing in Madagascar. . 


40. The opening line of the 192nd stanza of Purananuru 
‘yatum ure yavarum kélir' means «all human habitations are 
our native places and all men are our relatives’, best manifests 
the cosmopolitan nature of the Tamils and stands asa symbol 


of the age old belief that Tamilians were the progenitors of the 
word’s population, 


41. Language archaeology also reveals the fact that 
Kumarik kandam. The Tamil 


101810 ranges extending from north to 
and valley and plain on the 


EAE (கொடுகடல்‌)-368 connected or dug, Traditional 
stone. also. feed Sagaraputras dug the Eastern 
படட AAO டட formation Of the Eastern sea, the Tamils 
of Kumarikkandam had known the D 

named ‘Thonru mutir pauvam 


Western sea and hence it was 


| 
| 
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43. The sea God varunan was worshipped as the frontier 
god of the western side since the Tamils first noticed sea on the 
western direction only before 10000 B. C. 


44, ‘Yama’ the god of death was considered as the frontier 
god of the Southern side in Jater period only because of the fact 
that Kumarikkandam, the habit at of the ancient Tamils was 
engulfed by the Indian ocean in the long run causing the death 
of many. The Tamil custom of observing ancestors day is 
known as Southerners day (Then Pulattar Valipadu - தென்‌ 
புலத்தார்‌ வழிபாடு) - describes the previous phenomena. 


45. Rig Vedic pre - Aryans came to India only after 2000 
B.C. It is futile on their part to claim superiority or antiquity 
over the Tamilian civilisation, They were borrowers from the 
Tamils and not the contributors in any branch of knowledge 


including religion.?* 


46. The Ghana Engineer Mr. Evans Yao Dzato, who was 
deputed by the Government of his country to receive training 
on the Indian Railways, has said during his stay in Madras; 
that some Tamil words like và (come), po (80), tükku (lift) and 
tēvi (an appendage to feminine names) are in ordinary use in 
Erve, one of the languages spoken by the people of Trans-Volta 
district of Togaland in Ghana, and remarked that many 
centuries ago there must have been frequeat cultural and other 
contacts between Ghana and South India. 


—The Primary classical language of the world (p. 53). 


47. A very highly astonishing discovery of recent research is x 
the remains of irrigation works in South East Africa. The 
high cultural influence of Indian Dravidians who were pushed - 
South by the Indo-Germans and enough initiative, once upon & - 
time, to penetrate into the South East Africa and to build. 
magnificent irrigation works there. These installations appar- | 
ently helped the cultivation of ‘Mountain paddy’. 

_ Flemming, H. W. Winsten, Deiche and Turbinen, Muster 
Schmidt Verlag, Gothinger, Berlin, Frankfurt. 


_pr. V. C. Kulandaisami, Proceedings of the world Tal 
Conference seminar, p. 131. ; 


ய்‌ 
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The terrace cultivation of paddy is prevalent even to 
the phillipines. Even there, the plants have not been 
the natives. They too are probably, likewise to be trac 
to the cultural influences from India. -Ibid. p. 132. 


-day in 
built by 
60 back 


48. There is alegend that Bokar, a Tamil mystic and 
physician of renown, went Germany and propagated there the 
knowledge of the Siddhas system of medicine. 


49. The western theory of jurisprudence is that the king 
can do no wrong because he is above, the law. But Tamil 
jurists have rejected this theory and have always held that the 
king is as much subject to the law as his citizens. 

—Justice S. Maharajan (Ibid. p. 8). 


50. Different groups of people who migrated to distant 
«countries from Kumarikkandam were(50000 B.C. to 2000 B.C.): 


l. Chinese - During the mono syllabic or Isolating stage 
of the language. 


2. The people of Atlantis - during the compounding stage 
of the language. 


5. Scythian - during the Agglutinative stage of the langu- 
age. 


4. Sumerian - during the inflexional stage of the langu- 
age. 


We can hope, under water archaeology, if carried out fully 
in the Indian ocean, will certainly prove the existence of the 
ancient Tamil civilisation of Kumarikkandam. The Government 
— and the scholars must take initiative immediately. 


FOOT NOTES 
1. E.g. Hartmut Scharfe in 


at p. 268 of “Germ 
(Choukhe 5 an 


Varanasi, 1973), 


his *Tolkappiyam Studies’ — 
Scholars on India" - Vol. I, 
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at about 2 million years B. C: and these first samples 
(much older than the species homo sapiens) were 
certainly not Tamil poets or Pandian kings." 


'2. “வுடாஅது பனிபடு நெடுவரை வடக்கும்‌ 
தெனாஅது உருகெழு குமரியின்‌ தெற்கும்‌ 
குணா௮து கரைபொரு தொடுகடற்‌ குணக்கும்‌ 
குடாஅது தொன்றுமுதிர்‌ பெளவத்தின்‌ குடக்கும்‌.” 


3, “ெந்நீர்ப்‌ பசும்பொன்‌ வயிரியர்க்‌ கத்த 
முந்நீர்‌ விழவின்‌ நெடியோன்‌ 
நன்னீர்ப்‌ பஃறுளி மணலினும்‌ பலவே.” 


4, “அடியிற்‌ றன்னள வரசர்க்‌ குணர்த்தி 
வடிவே லெறிந்த வான்பகை பொறாது 
பஃறுளி யாற்றுடன்‌ பன்மலை யடுக்கத்துக்‌ 
குமரிக்‌ கோடும்‌ கொடுங்கடல்‌ கொள்ள 
வடதிசைக்‌ கங்சையு மிமயமுங்‌ கொண்டு 
தென்றிசை யாண்ட தென்னவன்‌ வாழி." 


5. “மலிதிரை யூர்ந்துதன்‌ மண்கடல்‌ வெளவலின்‌ 
மெலிவின்றி மேற்சென்று மேவார்நா டிடம்படப்‌ 
புலியொடு வில்நீக்கிப்‌ புகழ்பொறித்த களர்கெண்டை 
வலியினான்‌ வணக்கெ வாடாச்சீர்‌ த்‌ தென்னவன்‌.” 


6. See Walter Sullivan-Continents in motion-the new EU 
earth debate McGraw Hill 1974, Macmillan, London 


1977; pp. xiv;309. 


7. From which *iserehdipity" was coined by Horace 
Walpole. 


8. George R. Stewart-Names on the globe (New York; 
Oxford University Press;1975 pp. 411): pp. 182-18 
widespread and ancient element in river names in ar 

gin Aar, Arno and many others and apparen-, 


appearin z 
tly itself meaning river. (In Great Britain-Ayr, Oa 


Ore etc.) 


c 


10. 


11. 


o 14. 


` 10; pp.252. 
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op-cit. p 379: The high promonotory 


Southeastern prong of Greece was know 
(The common Bibllican word for hill is M 


forming the 
n as Maleis, 
aaiah). 


Caldwell, A comparative Grammar of the 
languages, III Edition 1913. Note of Editors 
and Ramakrishnapillai. 


Dravidian 
J.L.Whatt 


Compare Cymri (Wales). **It is stated that the origina] 
home of the Cwmry, Cumri, or Cymry, was in 
Southern Hindustan, the Southern extremity of which, 
Cape Comorin, takes its name from the same root"- 
From a Historical Souvenir issued on the occasion of 


| 


the meeting of the British Medical Association at | 


Swansea, 1903. 


Kodumudi s. Shanmugam-Kol (A basic unit of the | 
Linear measurement of the ancient Tamils) pp.47-57 of | 


Journalof Tamil Studies, 17 (June 19$0). 


Euan W. Nackie-Science and Society in Pre-Historic | 


_ Britain(Paul Elek, London, 1977) see page 17. 


Jean Francois Jarrige and Richard H. Meadow-The 
antecedents of Civilisation in the Indus Valley-pp.102- 
. 110 of Scientific American (August 1980). 


- Neugebauer D.. (1952) “Tamil Astronomy:"— Osiris, 


~ nānmā . 
t^. iruma 
 ma—ormma 
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1/4 tertiukals—1 nunmanal 6 pakams - 1 pantam 
100 punmanals-1 vellam 5 pantams - | kunam 
60 vellams—1 Kuralvalaip- 


piti 9 kunams - 1 anu 
40 Kuralvalaippitis - 
1 katirmunai 7 anus - 1 mammi 
20 katirmunais - 1 sinati ii mummis - 1 immi 
14 sintais - 1 nākavintam 21 immis- 1 kTimuatiri 
17 nükavintams - 1 vintam 320 kilmuntiris - 1 melmuntiri 
or muntiri 
7 vintams - 1 pakam 320 meimuntiris-1 (the iateger 1) 
1 1 1 
1 kilmuntiri = —— of —— = ——— 
320 320 102400 
1 - 


1 t&rttukal = — ———————————— 
2, 3238245, 3022720; 0202000 


Large Numbers 


Kumpam - A thousand millions : 
Kanikam - Ten thousand millions 
tamarai = Ten million crores 
Cankam - Hundred billions 
vàranam - Ten thousand billions 
paratam - Hundred quadrillions 
ampal . value of not known 
'vellam 5 » 

16. The Vedic phrase seems r: mniscent of division of the - 
people into five regional tribes and that is ‘panca - 
janah'. The mysterious phrase has been attemted to be: 
explained by various writers, ancient or modern, 
by none satisfactorily. I have made the conjecture tha 
it must refer to the five tribes of pre-Aryan times but 
scholars who know nothing of Tamil literature and 
refuse to consider the necessity of the historical co 

` tinuity between pre-Aryan India and Aryan India ha 
௦ appreciate the value of this conjectui 
Jyengar, History of the Tai 


` been unable t 
— P- T. Sreenivasa 


1929 (p. 89). ,.- 
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17. The Pre-Aryan Tamil literature Which has been com- 
pletely destroyed was vast and varied comprised 
works on Arithmetic Ethics, Grammar, Logic, Literary 
Criticism, Philosophy, Metaphysics, Gymnasophy or 
Yoga, Musicology, Dancing Art, Dramaturgy, Medi. 
cine, Surgery, Alchemy, Anatomy, Sexual Science, 
Cosmetics, Toilet, Cookery, Painting, Carpenting, 
Ship building, Metallurgy, Architecture, Sculpture, 

RE. Mechanism, Economics, Politics, Technique of City- 
; watching, Astronomy, Astrology, Palmistry, Pedology, 
Water divining, Treasure hunding, Military Science 
relating to boxing, wrestling & warfare Cock-figting 
etc., in addition to songs and dramas. 


oo 


—The primary classical language of the world (p.205). 


Ceramics of Ancient Tamils 


Kodumudi S. Shanmugam 


Ceramics is considered as one of the earliest arts of ancient 
world. In Tamil Nadu also, evidences ofa ancient ceramic 
technology are found in the Archaeological excavations, stone 
inscriptions and also in ancient Tamil Literature. As an art, 
matchless pieces of human and animal figures have been noticed 
on the potsherds in Tamil Nadu. We now see the advancement 
of ceramic technology in its flourishing form as well as a rustic 


(village) art. 


Early Man 


Not much of imagination is required for us to conceive the 
development of the techniques of the art of clay work. Modern 
Science classifies soil as clay, silt and sand according to the size 
of the individual particle of the components, varying from 
0. 002: mm to 2 mm. Pure sand without any admixture of clay 
does not have any building property and hencc does not retain — 
shape. Where as clay with little moisture takes any shape. s 
The early man has seen the article retains the shape even after 
the sun takes away the moisture. This sun dried clay piece also 
has some strength, which the early man has made use to prepare 
simple vessels. He has also found out that this type of piece, 
when caught inside fire developed some additional strength 
characters and resistance to the action of water. Thus the 
secret of the technology was unveiled to him, which he had 

- developed to thé maximum possible extent in the long ra 


time, till this date. — கர்‌ 


E 
* 


NC 
"bs 
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Tools 


He found that his own legs and hands were the foremost 
tools for the clay wares. The present day function of 
mill was well managed by his own legs ard this phenomenon 
continues till today. This pose is now set as an example for 
the mudhra ‘‘Anjidham” in the art of Bharata Natyam.! 


a pug 


Before the invention of wheel, his hands were used to 
Shape articles. It was possible for him to stretch the soil, 
as-plate.or roll it like a rope. The stretched sheet of soil, after 
little lose of moisture, afforded itself to be made to all shapes. 
It is at this stage, it was necessary to strengthen the soil sheet 
by consolidation. At this time he invented the two basic tools 
bearing stone and beating plate with bearing stone on the left 


hand side, he beat the soil plate on the other side with the 
beating plate. 


Thestone will be round 1 shape with bearing side larger 

and holding side smaller. The beating plate will be almost 

- Square at one end with a long handle to hold. These two basic; 

_. tools are used to identify the potters in all places. The village 
.. Washerman puts this plate mark in the cloths of the potter for 

_ easy identification. The stone sculptor chisels stone and plate 
On the idols to indicate the donor. There is a Vinayagar 
cal id  Mukkurini ‘Vinayakar in the Nilathambiran Temple 
iruct one and plate carved in its base 
at, the carrier of Vinayakar. Similar marks 
d in snake Valley of Tiruchengode, Kulalar madam of 
lai, Mariamman Temple of Arachalur, Kamatchi- 
Mangadu' and many other places. 


he potter should be a later invention. By 
time referred. is much earlier to Sangam 


uch’ vessels have. been 
longing - to pre e 


ar refers this wheel (Puram 228).? The. 
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this pot along with a few other materials closed at top and bur 
inside the earth family near the surface. Inside the earth 
fairly near the surface. Inside King Institute, Guindy, I have 
unearthed one such pot, which was found lying broken 
vertically into two pieces. From the associated pot sherds, I 
placed cn the 4th century A.D. Innumerable pieces of Mudhu- 
makkatthazhi have been located, excavated and assembled to 
its original shape all over Tamil Nadu. Almost all museums 
and a few schools in Salem and Periyar Districts have this type 
of pots with them. 


Another type of burial vessel is the Sarcophagus (ஈமப்‌ 
பேழை) very often met with the Archaeological excavations, 
this is just similar to the wooden coffin in which the dead body 
is placed and buried inside the ground. The Sarcophagus is 
made like figure ofan animal. The body portion is devided 
horizontally in the middle. It will have series of legs on both 
sides to support. The dead body is placed along associated 
materials. The top portion is laid over the bottom. The head 
piece is placed in its position. Figures like ram, ox, elephant 
have been noticed by the Archaeologists in Tamil Nadu. 


The Sarcophagus is not a wheeled pottery. It is made with 
thick plates ofsoil, hand moulded to the shape. Itis made. 
ofthree pieces. For easy and full burning, the soil is mixed 
with rice busk or millet husk, which gets burned first yielding 
place to the hot air to circulate inside. 


During the excavation for foundation of Library building 
in the A.C. College of Technology, I have unearthed | 
one Sarcophagus. This type of Sarcophagus is referred in the — 
Puram (256). A lady, who has lost her husband in the desert 
during elopement, requests the potter to make the burial vessel = 
wider to hold her along with her deceased lover. . 2 : 


Clay Wares 

In the excavations, the pot sherds found range from tiny 
piece of ornamental beads to the magro vessels of storage pots. 
The clay containers were classified as red wares, black w 
black and red wares, aritine wares etc. Red wares and black 
es are Still manufac’ 


AER - 


tured io Tamil Nadu. The re 
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and black colour of the wares develop durin 
iron impurities in the clay, due to oxydation d 
ours in the furnace when air is allowed to 
near the end or burning. Arresting of he 
the furnace from the beginning to end, causes black colour to 
the pots. Slip prepared out of red earth is coated once over the 
dry vessels before burning also gives good red colour. A Coating 
with red ochre may also be given in place of red earth 8110, but 
it is fairly costly. & special type of polish is made with little 
castor-oil and*Panakkam Pasi’ or the dry shell of Nungu. 


g burning, The 
evelops reg Col. 
pass into the furnace 
avy air circulation into 


The black wares are made in the closed furnace process. If 


only a very few number of small pieces are to be burned, they | 
may be places inside a big pot along with wooden chips, tortoise | 
Shell, feathers of birds etc. and the pot is covered with a ‘flat 
pot and sealed well with cowdung and the big pot is placed 


inside an ordinary open furnace. The burnt articles will be 
perfectly black with a shining appearance. 


The black and red ware pieces are obsolete now. This 


variety now-serves as a tool in Archaeometry to fix the date. 
According to the Variety, it is placed between 500 B. C. to 500 
A«D, The black and red ware piece is normally a bowl placed 
over a black ware ring stand, Bowl is made hollow from the 

_ wheel form and Shaped later, to form very thin shell. The bowl 
. 3s completely black inside, the rim will be black for about 1" 
: ide from top and outer surface will be red. Opinion is 
ed among Scholars about the formation of different colours 
Slip of black ochre may cause this 
feel 1 ack colour developes by placing the 
€ down in the furnace, by restricting air circulation 
The rim which is buried in the ashes 


ype of clay article made out of 


© white clay,-is available only 
IY: ஆரி 
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Pot sherds found in the excavation of Tamil Nadu are 
found highly ornamental, either by engraving or printing. 
There are simple special tools for this ornamentation. Markings 
upto the neck are done in the wheel itself, while the pot is 
green. Wooden hammers with the tip carved as desired is used 
to make the impressions. Carving is also done by nail after 
shaping- 


Clay vessels take certain amount of tension and compression 


‘ but retain shape always. They do not expand or contract. 


They are not perishable by the action of fire, water and seasonal 
changes. Strength characteristics ofclay articles were analysed 
by me, by conducting experiments in the perarignar Apna 
University of Technology. Strength increases (rom 13 kg./cm? 
for 65% of fines to 28 kg/cm? for 85% of fines. Soil characteri- 
stics change from place to place which forms a major factor in 
the availability of ceramic wares in the excavations at various 
places. j 
In Peravallur, I have unearthed a painted ware, which has 
retained its colours till now. Many such painted wares have 
been located in the other sites also and exhibited in the Madras 
University. Ihave conducted some experiments to find the 
fastness of the colours. White colour is made permanent by 
burning the white washed burnt pot once again in the furnace. 
The white washed raw pot after burning also retains its white 
colour. Vessels painted with yellow ochre turns red after 
burning. Red ochre after burning retains its red colour. Green 
colour prepared with green leaves does not remain after burning 
Black made of charcoal also. does not stick with the pot, 


The clay figures of animals and human figures prepared for 


the village temples found retaining the colours even though they 


are buried underground for centuries. The reason may be the 
porous holes found in them formed due to the burning of husks 
of rice and millet, which were admixured during the preparation 


Graffiti and Inscriptions , 


> pot sherds found at Arikamedu, Alagarai, Korkai, Adayaru 


and many other places have Writings on them. 


Ng Such | 
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writings have been deciphered already but not all. The undeci. 
phered writings are set aside by scholars as graffiti marks, Deep 
study is required in this aspect to completely analyse all Such 
scribblings. They may throw some light over the early Tamil 
script before **Tolkapo;xm". As it is, a link is required to be 
established between Indus script and the Tamil script. The 
excavations at Korkai, dated to be eighth century B. C. contain 
scripts of both Tamil letters and Indus letters. Pot sherd found 
at A dayaru bas a full word not yet deciphered, 


The mode of writing of Indus script was from right to left, 
This fact could be established only by the Archaeologists with 
the help of the writings over pot sherds, 


n 
L 


At the excavations of Anaikkottai in the Jaffna peninsula 
of Ceylon, Archaeologists have found out a metal seal with 
bilingual writings in two lines. Both the lines contain three 
letters each. The first line js. in Indus script and the second 
line is in, Tamil script. The letters are carved in the metal 
sealinsucha way which makes impression on the pots in the 
correct form. The Tamili script is deciphered as *GamGalj s" 


Inthe upper row, the first letter corresponding to “Gar” 
appears twice, 
~~» Dr. Indarpala feels that the words கோ and வேந்த means 
. the same, the king and hence the representation of the first 
-. Symbol in the first row is in order. Here he has found that the 
.. Use ‘of tWo synonym words for the king does not violate any 
. rules of the Tamil Language. 
in feel that the use of (wo words to mean the same in such 
a small piece doe: ‘Bot sóund good. Purapanuru helps me in 
this aspect. In two Verses, the potter is addressed as ‘Kalam cey 
1" by two different poets. It means to 
= With - the adjective **kalam cey." It 
at no other artisan is addressed as ‘‘ko” 
orks. Almost all the words in Tamil 
otter. starts with ko or ku- 
kumbar, kumh 
: ler, it alsc 
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words that refer potter. Heace the words ஈகோவேந்து”” may 
mean ‘tpotter patronaged by the king’’, “001127 ofthe court” 
or Royal potter. The find is a seal which 15 used to make 
identification marks in the clay vessels, figures and other orna- 
mental works. The Indus word may sound like “கோகோன்‌” 
giving the similar meaning. The seal would have been used to 
democrate the articles of the Royal potter from those of others. 


..Madras has yielded many arcnaco fnds warrenting deep 
consideration. The ring stand found a long with the sarcophagus 
has an inscription with two independent letters, which were not 
deciphered yet. One buried pot and its associated potteries 
were found in the Guindy area. One deep well of ancient 
times was found in Thiruvallikkeni. Another well inside 
Royapettai Hospital was also found to be of that age. In 
Peravallur near Agaram, a big burial field with many burial 
pots .were located. Many black and red ware bowls, ring 
stands painted wares and other potteries were found in the 
lot. . I have found these very recently and it is under study and 
not reported so far. Many other instances have also been 
reported by professional Archacologists. These informations 
got to prove that there should be well built organised town is. 
got buried. below the present Madras. 10 the name of Develop- - 
mental activities, we are slowly destroying the evidence of that. 
underground city. It is high time to undertake a detailed 
study below our feet. 


NOTES 


1. Baratha Sastra - “அஞ்சிதமென்ப......... குறுமுனி? . 
2, Puram. 228. 
3. Ibid. 256. 
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Kantaman, one of the early Cholas, prayed Agastiya for Kaveri 
to aver the drought and disaster of the Chola country with the 
blessings of the sage Kaveri, appear from Agastiyar’s flask 
(Kamantalam) Beside the city called Sampapathi, the female 
deity of the city Sampa. Welcomed her; and wishes that the 
city might then after be called Kavirippattinam after the new- 
comer Kaveri.? 


Kavirippattinam is mentioned in some of the Buddha 
Jatakas and in the monuments of Pahruli? and Sanchi or the 
second century B. C. It is known by another name Kakan dhi 
after the name of Kakanda, the illegal son of Kantama Cholane 
contemporary of Agastiya and Parasurama. King Kantaman, 
who brought the Kaveri into existence, entrusted his kingdom 
for a time to his illegitimate son Kakandan, in order to escap, 
the fury of Parasurama who waged war against all Kshatriyas.* : 
This information is available in *Manimekalai" as follows: 


«Manmarunku Arutta Maluval Netiyon 
Tanmun Tonral Takatoli Niyenak 
Kanni Evalir Kanta Mannavan 
Innakar Kappar Yarena Ninayii 
Navalam tanpolil natukkurak 
Kavar Kanikai tanakkan Katalan 
Jkalntork Kayinum Enjuta 1111௦1 
Kakantanam Enak Katalir Kuuy 
Arasalurimai Ninpa linmayin. 
Parasuramanin Palvan tanukan 
Amara munivan Agattiyan tanaatu 
Tuyar ninku kilaviyin yan tonralarum''$ ¥ 


From these two legendary sources, we can infer that before — 
the time of Kantaman’s rule, there was no Kaveri in the Chola ஆ 
country. So asto aver the drought and disaster of the Chola 
country, Kantama Cholan might have done some constructive . 
and fruitful efforts to bring forth the river Kaveri from the 
Kudagu hills, situated in the Western border of his la 
Perhaps his illegitimate soa Kakandar might have taken 
of this kingdom, . while his father was busily engag 


ni 


1 
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Herculean task of bringing Kaveri to this land. The epigraphica] 
evidences describe the scene of Kaveri brought down by 
Kantaman from Kudagu hills in a picturesque manner ; 
*«Kantaman hearing of the failure of Bahirata, brought down 
the river Kaveri as *Kavera Kanyaka’ from celestial Ganges, 
with all his smiles."$ 


*Muvar Ula", of the llth Century A. D. points out this 
task as follows : 3 


soso. Mekkuyarak...... 
Kollunk Kudakak Kuvantu taruttiliyum 
Tallun tiraipponni tantonum.?'* 


*Alayariyum Kaveri Yarrup pataikku 
Malaiyariyum maunarkku mannan’’® 


**,.. Mutukik 


Karaiyerinta ponnik katalelum koppa 
Varaiyerinta mannarkku mannan.’?? 


A’close study of these lines may give a clear idea about the 
pre-history of the river Kaveri, : 
King Kantama Cholan who have destroyed some of the 
hillocks in the Kudagu mountain range, paved, a clear way for 
the regular flow of Kaveri for the eternal fertility of this land. 
Only after this preliminary work, Kaveri might have become à 
. perennial river. Hence it can be observed that before this 
regulation, Kaveri should have run through as a shallow stream 
of water. After the formation of a regular cause by Kantaman, 
was necessary to raise the embankments of this river, to 
check the floods and to save the delta. Successors of Kantaman 
like king Karikala was Seriously engaged in raising the banks 
of Kaveri.’ He even built a dam at a place:near Tiruchy 0n 
d **Kallanai". p got 


7 


- 
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Naccinarkkiniyar, the commentator of ‘‘Tolkappiyam” 
(14th Century A. D.) believes this legend and gives a vivid 
account as, 


‘‘Seykai ariya Kalavalippa munceyta 
Poikai Oruvanar pontaramo? - Sayya 
Malaic Ciraitir vatkanatan Vellaninal 
Kolaic ciraitir ventuk kulam.'' 


In this beautiful verse, the commentator mentions that 
Kaveri was once a reservoir in the Sayyam (Kudagu) hills. The 
word “Malai cirai” gives the clear meaning as hilly (natural) 
dam.’ 

We can cite the following line of “Takkayakap parani”, 
«Malai kontu ponnikku vali kanta Kantan” as an additional 
evidence for’? this. 


There are some more legends about the river Kaveri. Lord 
Vinayaka in the form ofa crow pulled down Agastya's flask 
(Kamandalam) from which the water flowed. Thus the Kaveri 
appeared.*® «prabulinga Leelai" gives a graphic account about 


this : 


«Suraku latipan tuymalar nantanam 
Peruka Varkatal peyta vayirrinon x i 


Karaka niraik kaviltta matakari - "S. 
Saranam nalum talaikani yakkuvam’’** 
«Kalingattupparani" +5 and ‘Sankara Cholan 171818 two te 


| other literary works also mention Kantama Cholan as one g 
who brought the Kaveri to Tamil Nadu, னு 
" All these records call the Chola king who brought the 
Kaveri as Kantaman. But the old commentary of *«Kulotunga. 
Cholan Ula" alone denotes this king as *Sivugan.lt Follwing | 
this commentary, Dr. U. V. Swaminatha Iyyer refer this king as 
.'Sivugan' in his edition of *tMuvar Ula”.18 Any how Mr. A. 
Gopalayyar in his edition to «Muvar Ula", mentions this king . 
as ‘Kantaman’ only.!? Perhaps this name ‘Sivugan’ may be 
anothe r name of Kantaman. 


௦ ட " " mem js 
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There are some doubts about this information furnished 
poets. Some historians will ignore the literary sources telling 
that they are the products of the poetic imagination, But this 
is a biased view.Some times literary evidences would be authentic 
than the epigraphical sources. Historians should not forget | 


that the copper plates and epigraphs too were composed by | 
poets. 9? i | 


by | 


The origin of Kaveri is also subject to our criticism. 
Historians would not accept that Kantaman explored the sources 
of Kaveri at Kudagu by cutting the hills and made the way for 
the easy flow of Kaveri to Tamil Nadu. 


There are some authentic materials for the pre-history of | 
Kaveri. i 


From where was the Kaveri brought by Kantama Cholan to 
Chola kingdom? This will be the problem, we have to solve if at 
all we have any trust on this legend. 


Travelling on the banks of Kaveri from its origin to its tail 
end will give us a clear picture on this point. In Talaikadu, a 
hilly place in Kudagu hills in Karnataka State, the Kaveri is 
emerging as a leaking spout, now a days called as Kundikai - a 
small pool of 4' X 4' feets shaped like a tub in the rocky earth. 
This is the place known as Talaikaveri where people worship 
Kaveri Amman. The streaks of this rocky water are connected 
with two more sacred pools situated just in lower positions of 
the very sheet of the foldings of two hills of the Kudagu 

range.?* By the side of the first tub like pool - Talaikaveri 
~Kundikai, there is hovel like small temple built with 
stones. This is the temple of Deity Kaveri.2? Behind this 
temple there are two gooseberry trees. It is said that 
the origin of Kaveri is only from the very feet of these trecs.'? 
People say, “‘Kaverar, a Rishi who performed penance, here, 
ve his daughter Loba muttirai to Agastiya in marriage. One 


| 
| 


Once according to the prayer of 
ayaka in the form of a crow, rolled. 
ence the Kaveri flows towards 

* d ; 
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f uN These folk-tales were supported even by the Chola minister 
Sekkilar of the Lith Century A. D. 


“Ati matava muni Ágattiyan (aru 


Puta nirkka mandalam polinta Kaveri.’’28 


These are the evidences collected at Talaikaveri regarding 
the origir of Kaveri. Js this the place from which king Kanta- 
man brought Kaveri to bis kingdom? A cursory glance at the 
evidences concerned, 


*«Malai Cirai tir Vatkantan" 
**Kutakak Kuvatu taruttiliya’ 


there is no such natural hiily dam where the Chola cut and made 
the way for the flow of Kaveri. Leakage of water a thin spout 
is alone found at Talaikaveri. Therefore we may consider that 
this is not the place from which kantaman brought the Kaveri. 


Our next spot, where we hesitate to link this theory is 
«Mehatàt" called in Tamil as ‘Atutantum Kaveri’ near Siva. 
samutra falls.?8 Kaveri is running between two narrow rocks 
as a swift current. With-some effort even a Goat can jump over 
Kaveri here.?? if there is no gap between these rocks, there 
will be no flow of Kaveri. Here we can apply the Kantaman á 
storv. This narrow passage between these rocks that have been 
made by Kantaman, so as to break the natural dam of the 
Kaveri into a river. Then, they will arise some doubt about the 
nature of the surface of the rock walls. They seem as natural as 
possible. Besides two more hurdles we have to cross, 


1. Cana Chola King in those days have gone to sucha 
long distance, stayed and paved such a rock cutting and made a 
sudden flow of a great water force? 


2. Is there any other evidences to support this hypothesis? 


Regarding the first, it might have done by a Chola King in 
a far-off place, because, the Chola rulers were known for their 
valour and heroic deeds. But there is no evidence to support 


this story. 


H—42 = 
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Mean while there is a place at Hokhanekal which resembles à 
t he *Mehatat" of Sivasamudram. Between Pennakaran and 

Hokhanekal, Kaveri is running through Toppur hills pass at 780 
feet of elevation from the sea-level, This Kaveri Stream js 
falling into a pit or cavern of 90 feet in depth. The over flow 
of water from this cavern might have caused a small flow of 
water. If any cut through this cavern had been made, there 


‘would have been a creater. flow from this rock arrest of 
water. 28 


The very words ‘Malai Cirai* and  *Kollunkutakak | 
Kuvatutu' remain as that once it (Kaveri) was arrested by hills 
(natural dam). King Kantaman who tried to bring out this 
Kaveri from this reservoir made a clearing through this rock 


barrier and though this passage Kavericame out with all 
her mighty waves. 


Having seen the Hokhanekal site one can think, whether 
this is the cavern, mentioned by Nachinarkiniyar as ‘Mala 
, Cirai’? and is this the place where Kantama Cholan cut through | 

(Kuvatutu Aruttu) the rocks and made the way for Kaveri? | 


The very shape ofthe Toppur hill pass and Atutanfum | 
Kaveri seems to be the cuttings of Kantaman made in olden | 
days with their unnatural 8218081100, The round cavern inthe | 
falls denotes the Kamandalam of Agasthya. Tha uneven cut 


in the pit may explain Kantaman's toil in bringing out the 
river Kaveri. 


In support of this theory, we can cite some folk-tales as | 
popular evidence. 


. "Once a Chola King went for hunting around there | 
(Hokhenekal). There he saw a rock cavern swallowing the 
Kaveri He tried his bestto close the Cavern and to bring 
forth Kaveri. Then a Rishi’ advised him, that the only way was 
ge tO) SACK ifice himself by jamping into their cavern, so as to rescue 
ME The Chola pe did accordingly and hence Kaveri had 
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Among the three places we bave noted’ for the probable 
origin of Kaveri (Talaikadu near Mercara of Karnataka State, 
Mehtat near Sivasamutram and Hokhanekal), the third one 
appears as probable place of origin. The legend of Agastya and 
the king Kantaman may be a feeble echo of the memory of our 
ancestors. t 


This great achievement of a Chola king would have been a 
pre-historic event for which we can assign the age of Agastya 
and Parasurama i.e. in the middle of the first millennium B.C. 
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